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DRYER FOR COTTON, WOOL, SILK, WARPS, ETC. STOCKING DRYEF. 


a i ORAS 
Ip “PROCTOR” DRYING MACHINES 


The combination of simplicity, durability, and efficiency in the 


‘Proctor’ Dryers make their cost of operation and upkeep very low. 


We build nothing but dryers and are therefore able to devote our 
attention entirely to the production of the best dryers that can be 


built. 


TAE PAILADELPAIA TEXTILE MACAINERY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Inc. 1885. ) 
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THE RABBETH 
CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH SPINDLE 
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Carries Bobbins at Uniform Level 


Produces more even twist 


Filling bobbins carry ten per cent. 
more yarn 


The only real improvement in 
spindles for years 





DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 
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COTTON 


OUR RINGS 





Set the Standard for. Quality 
THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 





MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER, GCOMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, SOouTHERN AGENT 
40 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 








TOOT 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
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Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


Complete Textile Equipments 








CYLINDER SLASHER WITH DOUBLE HEAD FOR TWO LOOM BEAMS. 


Complete Slasher Room Equipments 


SLASHERS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF SLASHING 


Two Cylinder Slashers Hot Air Slashers Size Keitles 

Three Cylinder Slashers Tape Slashers with Pumps and Circulating 
; Single Cylinder Slashers Brushing Attachment Size Systems. 
: Send for Special Catalog Descriptive and Illustrative of all the above. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., Lowell, Mass., Biddeford, Me. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
Realty Building Charlotte, N. C. 
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In A Union of Specialists 
There Is Strength 


PICKERS AND REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


DRAWING AND ROVING FRAMES 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SPOOLERS AND REELS 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


BEAMERS AND WARPERS 
T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NASMITH COMBERS 
John Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England 





J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative 
1112 Independence Building, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Wm. V. THRELFALL, Northern Representative 
Marshall Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 





No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to us cope or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 








The Crompton @ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 
accepted every whereas the standard of 


excellence. 


We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 


Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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WHITIN RINGS. 


|i LiGHTEsT RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


-Havevyou seen our 


jamond 
Finish 
a 
RING Co 
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Gat Ss MULE: SPINNING 


has been greatly improved and the output 
largely increased by the introduction of elec- 
tric drive as applied in either the group or in- 
dividual systems. 

Allis‘Chalmers Mule Motors are not 
only so designed as to secure the maximum 
output of the mule, but they also permit the 
natural speed variations of the machine so 
that the number of broken threads is greatly 
reduced and the quality of the product im- 
proved. 


‘Motors for All Drives”’ 














Ph cml ae ie ey fh tg Allis-Chalmers 


pod. Al jus iment provide or, insuring 
in long, continue ‘ service . 
TEMPLE ROLLS wade fri seasoned dogwood, dur ab le M f t g : p y 
and tenacious, holding the ape cially pe inted. pine securely anu ac urin om an 
Pins hardened and tempered uniformly, ond have a shape and - u ‘ 
fineness of point that gives the best results with the cloth 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Also Complete Warp Stop Motions and Drop Wires. wie ofl Manin Busine on refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers ! 
yrronto, Ontario, Canada 
Write us for details FOREIG N REPRESENT ATIVES: FRANK R. PERROT—88 
Hay St., Perth, W. A FRANK R. PERROT—204 ¢ rag 
= St., Svdney, N. S. W. H. I. KEEN—732 Reliebats House. Lon 
Hopedale Manufacturing Co. don Wall. E. C., London, Eng. MARK R. 1, Mk St Galerie 
Beeche. Casilla, 2658, Santiag ( hile. AME RICA 
HOPEDALE, MASS. COMP ANY Buenos Aires ive entine Republic. Kobe, Japan. 


R de Janeire Brazil] ‘Shanghai, ¢ hina 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 
Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. STEWART & SONS 





5122 Wakefield Street 














Makers of Looms for 
MANUFACTURERS 
Plain and Fancy Weaving LOOM REEDS 
Fall River, Massachusetts 
’ J d Orl Sts. PHILADEL 
Southern Agent, O. A. Robbins, - - Charlotte, N. C. ee rr ee vane Oe 







You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 












D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 


item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 
When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 


METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or 


stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- MANUFACTURING co 


ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this 
offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 
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MARCUS A. DARY, 
uperintendent. 


@ Agent and Treasurer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


t Spinning and 
id a 
: Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 





Reels for Cotton| “ &. THURSTON @ SON 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 





ceccee MANUFACTURERS OF - 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for fiers and 
en Machinery 


i Lindsay, Hyde & Co., ania rr ee 


Speeder Flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser. 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 








i 2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Mulberry and Divisien Sts., Fali River, Maas, 
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The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 
Spinning in | wenty-Five Years 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-Third Saved on Leather 
Greater Production With Covered Rolls 

Improved Product. Better Spinning 


ON THE MARKET LESS THAN ONE YEAR, AND HAVE 


APPLIED SAME TO OVER 50,000 SPINDLES 


For Information and Prices 


Write To 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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A New System of Machinery For Producing 


The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide Tooth cys ne si 
Scott & Williams Model B 


INCORPORATED 


Replacing Former Model B 


Five Yarn Changes. 

Sectional slackening prior 
the heavy yarn changes, thereb 
preventing cutting and waste 

Fabric also slackened where 
high splicing yarn is inserted 
thus insuring narrow ankle ani 
foot. 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


Model F 


The most comprehensive ma- 
chine’ ever offered to the trade 
Makes women’s hose with in- 
tegral welt—no sewing necessary 
Or will make women's hose with 
selvage top, using any kind of 
yarn from silk to carded cotto: 
Makes half-hose' without 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 





\ 
: 7 ¥ si transfer 
Mail guide-block for free sample. All dropped from the machine—looping alone required. 
Anti-run-back course preventing ravelling from garter tears 
and other causes. 
This machine may also be used for making string work 
Patented and manufactured by or half hose transferred in the old fashioned way. 
THE |. E, PALMER COMPANY Scott & Williams. Inc. Pts" 
cott Ullams, INC., Boston, Mass 
; Middletown, . - Connecticut. Philadelphia seine 
"if 











THE MERROW 


i High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 





Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 


USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


: : : THE MERROW MACHINE CO. JENCKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


} 28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. PAWTUCKET, — -- RHODE ISLAND 
427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 


Knickerbocker Bldg, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 








Knitting Machinery 


Underwear and Hosiery 


Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 






Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
in position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 
five per cent quicker than by any other method 













now in use. 





For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 
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PRODUCTS 






Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional | 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 


and Ground §sur- 









Under wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 


Corset Covers, But- 







faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 















less Attachment, 






Positive Pattern 







Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 






ton Stays, Mittens, 







Bandages. 












MANAGER 


It is good to make a showing on first cost, but a knitting machine is not 
like a stock table. The knitting machine manipulates every inch of your | 
yarn making first-class fabric, indifferent fabric or waste. This yarn costs 
256 times as much as the best machine, if the latter lasts fifteen years. Buy 
cheap stock tables if you must. They can’t hurt your goods. But buy only 
the best knitting machinery. 
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STAFFORD & HOLT 


Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 










For Knitting 
| the Latest 
1] Style Fabrics. 


FOR 
Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 


Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 


Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 


Write for Descrip- 
tive Circular 


Little Falls, 
New York 





Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 


| RESULTS 
[HAT SATISFY, y 





ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 


COTTON 
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“THE BANNER” 
HEMPHILL’S LATEST 


FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


The FIRST Practical Revolving Cylinder Machine on the 
Market. 


Built for either plain or split 
foot work, single or double 
feed. Adapted to manufacture 
hose with linen or mercerized 
heel or toe 

Also for Piaited Goods, 

Silk and String Work 
High Splice and Double Sole 
Some of the latest improve- 
ments include: 

Accordion Stitch Tuck Stitch 
All-round Drop-stitch 
These Improvements are fully 
AUTOMATIC 
Largest Production 
More Yarn Changes 
Highest Speed 
Simplest 
Least Repairs 
Produces a Superior Quality 
of Work 
Average Production 100 Ma- 
chines a Week. Over 2,500 
Machines Sold and Delivered 
from Jan. Ist to July Ist, this 

year. 


HEMPHILL. MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


Franklin, N. H. 


Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wherever there is liability of injury to an 
employe, common humanity requires that 
first-aid-to-injured material be available. 
Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet not only 
provides this humane necessity but has 
proven an economical equipment to 
thousands of employers and industries. 


oe eee 
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Johnson’s 
First Aid 
Cabinet. 


Metal Case—20 x 13 x 3% in.—$6.00 \ 
Installed in mines, mills and shops to a \\ 
greater extent than all others combined. \ 


Sold by the drug trade and mill supply \ 
concerns. Illustrated and descriptive 
literature on request. 


Johnson & Johnson, °°?" New Brunswick, N. J. 








MAN HURT!! 











IN BUYING BRUSHES 


You want to get the best 
that your money will buy. 


That Means Felton’s 
Brushes 


Mill brushes of all kinds— 


High in quality—Low in 
price. 
Send for the book “Fel- 


ton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 












TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main OFFice ANO Factory 
RocK Foro Itt 





Boston. Mass GREENVILLE. S.C. 





WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 









Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co, Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 
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Knuckle Joint 
Baling 


| Press 
| IN SIZES 
i 50 to 
; 500 TONS 
i Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSGHERT PRESS 60. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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Trucks for Dyeing, Bleaching or 
Finishing Departments 


Many useful styles in our Bulletin M., and we are 
equipped to make any special 
construction required. 





Write 
Today. 


The Geo. P. Clark Co., Dept. F. 


Main Office, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
New York Office, 13-21 Park Row. 


The American Audit Co. 


Telephone Main 872 













F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO. COCHEU, dr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
bea - -  f 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW YORK— | 324 st. & Sth Ave, Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Bullding 


CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser Buildin ng. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—60 Gresham St. Bank. 
MILWAvUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 








RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue CHICAGO 


Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 
Southern Branch, Tift Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Bale Ties and Buckles <Kcme> 


Box Strapping ESTABLISHED 1880 


Corner Irons 
Case Seals 
Acme Galvanized 


Twisted Wire 





Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 


Spread every 6 inches for nails. Put up in Coils of 4,000-5,000 feet. Wooden ree] furnished. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY YOUR HOSIERY CLOTH AND YARN SINGEING 


Can be done at less cost in less time, better and 
FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS more uniformly by the gas produced by the 


ee 20th Century Gas Machine 








Economy, Quality, Hygiene 





We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. rm — 
We produce yarns of finer quality. F ~ eee 
We produce yarns of better color. i ee 1 
We give you absolutely clean yarus and CLEAN SAFE | ; ; eS i 
WORK-ROOMS. Bs 

Simple to operate. 
The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 

emands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 


ions of che work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, ,.<%:, s., New York 


Best Service 
Least Cost 






Clean, blue flame delivered under the pressure or force 
best suited for the weight and character of the goods you 
finish. No air mixed at burners. Write for proposition 
and catalog. 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 









Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Uair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CoO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















The Felton Curved Sweep 


Saves the broom expense. A push broom witha 
curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes 
‘Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






COTTON 
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WIRE RAILINGS 
WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Established 1835 


(DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH 


For Weaving Efficiency 
INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 
53 State Street BOSTON 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cot tom stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or és7 
elevators, steam heating and ventilating and mi'l work generally. Blower and fan work a specia 


. Also epost 
ty. 


This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST.., : 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





- - : . PHILADELPHIA, PA 











The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon 


is clean, gritless, economical, 
and perfectly safe. 


Improved formula and process. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 





Stock Motors Promptly Shipped 


We always carry a very complete line of stock motors, 
both alternating current and direct, in our warehouses 
located at advantageous shipping points in various parts 
of the country. Write or wire your requirements to our 
nearest office. 


CROCKER-WHEELER CO., Ampere, N. J. 








Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art 


Philadelphia Textile School 


International Reputation for Practical Instruction, 
Adequate Mechanical Equipment, Successful Grad- 
uates. 


3OTH SEASON OPENS SEPTEMBER 29, 1913 


Courses of Study include all Branches of Textile 
Manufacture. 

COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, SILK 
Illustrated circular and advice as to suitable courses 
of study, sent on application to 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


LL ST 


a 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lon 


ew stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers o 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in General. 











SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 














A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 
Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Manufac- 
turers 
and 
Repairers of 


BRUSHES “5077 2°" 
We can save you money 


893Spring Garden Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Textile Mill 
Let us Estimate. 


M. COCKER & CoO., 


The Bradley Stencil Machine 


‘W rite bor catalogue and price list, 


Bradley 
Stencil 
Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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571,728 

Spindles 

Model B 
Sold During 
First 3 Years 











Improvements 
Noiseless Cylinder 
Ring-Oiling Cylin- 


er Bearings 


Gear Changing 
Safeguarded 


Double Supports 
for Creel 


New Builder 
Motion 


Gauges up to 4 
Inches 


Case-Hardened 
Rolls if Desired 





Tape-Drive 
Construction 
used when 


desired. 








Machinery 
Built at 
Taunton 


Massachusetts 





Southern Office 


Greenville 
South Carolina 


Edwin Howard, Agent 
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CALENDERS 

Hydraulic Rolling and Embossing with 
Paper, Cotton, Husk and Excelsior Combina- 

tion Rolls (Patented). 

TENTERING MACHINES 

Tentering Machines for Ginghams, Plaids, 
etc. Tentermg Machines for Worsted and 
Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines for 
Lawns, etc., and having Patent Vibratory Mo- 
tion. The above with either pin, spring clamp 






















or patent automatic clamp chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 


Jackson Hunt (Patented) 
Drying Machines with 


Copper and Tinned Stee] 
Cylinders. Simpson Pat- 


ent Winding Machines. 


Open Soaping Machines. 
Color Ketiles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 
Oil and Gas Singeing Ma- 
Five Roll Calender. chines. Long and Short 

Chain System of Warp 
Dyeing. Hydraulic Presses. Water and Starch Mangles. Washing Machines. 


Squeezing Machines. 


EE NTT ASTIN I ARERR TTT CA 


Sprinkling Machines. Openers. 
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Kay and Foxwell’s Patent Pneumatic Guider and Feeder. 
Made by DANIEL FOXWELL & SON, Manchester, England. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Sole Licensees and Makers in the Unitcd States. 


For Guiding and Feeding Cotton, Woolen, Linen, Silk, etc., Piece Goods on to all makes of Tentering 
Machines, and on to mercerizing Ranges, Mangles, Printing, Damping, Drying, Singeing, Machines, 
Etc. Machines; in fact, to all Machines where a continuous run of open cloth is required. 

Simple, reliable and effective. No damaged goods through indifferent, bad or careless feeding. 


Curls and tapes removed from the selvages. An increased speed and greater production, continu- 


ous, regular and accurate feeding. 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers of 
Guaranteed Fadeless Colors 


Bleaching Gassing 


ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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310 Lafayette Building 746 Insurance Exchange 72 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 
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THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECUKELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 

~ The U. 8. | NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 

Government The Buckle can be applied ‘with the Locking or Hook part nextto the Bale, 

has contracted for this so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 





NS Mat to be used in all its Bales when piled together. 
‘ buildings throughout the U. 8. Also Manufacturers of 
TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. | TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER | FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


° Manh Bridge Pl 
Cary Manufacturing Company, “BROOKLYN,N. Y. 








Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. Nails can be driven anywhere. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, FRANK B. COMINS, 9 
President. - Vice-Pres. & Treas. 6% 
O 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


The American Moistening Company 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


OF 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design”’ capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 


The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
as to its genuineness. 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative 
Manufacturers of this Country. 


No investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
gage bought through us. 


— 


Bonds and Mortgages. 





; The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ““T’’ on Humid- AMERIGAN BOND & MORTGAGE 


ification. Legal proceedings will at once 


be taken against infringers and users of COMPANY 


infringements. 


Write for circular A705 of | 


Bank Floor Royal Insurance Building 


JOHN HILL, sournern representative ecbiedieees « .° ible 
510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. \ ri yy 
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Shambow Shuttles 


are made to 


Weave Better 


Shambow Shuttles are the most uniform shuttles made. The 
threader eye is the easiest on the filling. The straight saw-cut 
cannot intercept slack warp threads as does the curved cut. The 
graceful taper facilitates picking of shuttle, especially noticeable 
where the harness lift is being shortened in increasing the speed 
of the loom. 


Wear Longer 


These shuttles are designed to provide the maximum amount 
of wood where the strains and wear come. The wood is carefully 
selected and seasoned by a slow process lasting nearly a year, 
which preserves the natural toughness and resiliency of the 
wood. Our spindles stay level longest and will not loosen. 


Save Your Bobbins 


Spindles are set so as to permit easy doffing of the bobbin with- 
out chipping the base. Our Marble Spindle with staple is the 
easiest on bobbins. Special catches for ringed bobbins. There 
is the correct snap to our spindles, they will not cause the nose 
of the bobbin to hit the floor of the shuttle and become chipped. 


All collars on spindles are bra-ed on, an dall split spindles are 
tempered. 


ee 
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J-M Asbestos Roofing is literally a pliable rock. It consists of several layers of solid 
Asbestos rock fibres cemented firmly together with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It is all 
mineral. No perishable material in it. This roofing contains nothing that can rot, melt, crack 
or be affected by water. And it gives perfect fire protection. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


is still in service, without any coating or graveling, after more than a quarter of a century of 
wear. Get this -oofing from your dealer—or send your order direct if he can’t supply you. 
Sample of the curious Asbestos Rock sent free, if you write our nearest branch for Catalog 


nhig 













No. 303. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS : ASBESTOS ROOFINGS, PACKINGS, 
AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ft. soy . 7. ELECTRICAL SupPLiEs, ETc. 

Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kausas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Loute 
Buffalo _-~ Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 









Send Us Your Orders for 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE 
























Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 
sPURPOSES. 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 



























Including the Celebrated Brands 








EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
SPRIN( : WIRES. Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 
The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 






dent plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 


FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 


These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill. Pulp and Pa- 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 

Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY, 





FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Complete stock for immediate shipment 
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QUALITY 


Plus Workmanship 
Equals The Reversible 
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No bolts or rivets to Built to withstand 


work loose, as the blades hard usage, and runs 
in the wheel are cast into without a tremor at high 


the cone back. speed. 





Hand and discharge can be changed at will 
by the simple use of a monkey-wrench. Get our 


catalogue and find out how. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER CO. 


General Offices: 


25th Place and Stewart Ave., CHICAGO. Works: BUCYRUS, O. 
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When it 


comes to 
Elevators 


The efficiency element should be 
just as carefully considered as when 
you install manufacturing machinery 
equipment. 

This efficiency element 
invariably recommends 


OTIS 


Elevators 


Electric, if current is available—Belt-Power 
if steam drive is used. 

Otis Elevators are strong, sturdy machines 
that give reliable operation—a little higher in 
first cost than ordinary elevators, but far more 
economical when constant, heavy service begins 
to tell. 

Write any of our offices for full informa- 
tion and prices and let us show you how 


Otis Elevators can improve transportation 
*yeye LL? . OTIS BELT-POWER ELEVATOR. 
facilities within your mill. 


Otis Elevator Company 


Makers of All Types of Elevators 
Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Birmingham Columbia Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 
Augusta Charleston Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 


Baltimore Charlotte Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
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Photograph of Carding Room in a Southern Cotton Mill. 75-60 watt clear Edison Mazda Lamps are used, 


equipped with aluminum finish intensive distribution Holophane—D’Olier steel reflectors (A1-60) 


Get Ready for the Dark Days 


Mazda Lamps are now regarded as the standard illuminant for Textile Mills 

The large range of sizes renders these lamps adaptable to all conditions and classes of service. 

The strong, sturdy filaments of drawn wire withstand any reasonable amount of shock and vibration inci- 
dent to textile mills. 

Edison Mazda lamps equipped with proper reflectors give an excellent distribution of light for every lighting 
requirement. 

The information given in the bulletin on “The Lighting of Textile Mills’’ is compiled by engineers who have 
specialized in Textile Mill Lighting and is the result ofmany tests and investigations of actual conditions. 

The bulletin is of vital interest to the plant superintendent, engineer and electrician. Send for your copy 
today. 

LIGHTING OF COTTON MILLS. 

Carders—Light of moderate intensity must be provided at the front end to facilitate the placing of the roll 
of “‘lap”’ in position, and also at the rear in order that the workmen may see that the “‘sliver’’ is passing into 
the “coiler head"’ properly. The light in the aisles must be “spread” or “‘diffused”’ in order that gear adjustments 
or repairs may readily be made. 

Methods of Lighting Carders—Fig. | is a plain view; 40 or 60 watt clear Mazda Lamp with bowl-shaped steel 
reflector (extensive distribution if hung 8 feet above the floor, or intensive distribution if hung 10'4 feet above 
floor. 

Fig. 2 shows in elevation the approximate location of extensive reflectors. 





General Electric Company 


Harrison, N. J. 


Lamp Agencies Everywhere 


Edison Lamp Department 
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The Reduces 
PERFECT BALANCE. Greatest Soap Bills 


NO CHANGING SLOT. Time and One Third. 
TWIST RETAINED. Money Saver Eliminate; 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER Ever Known. oda. 


‘MASS. 


MORE AND BETTER 
ROVING 

LESS DOFFING, 

HANDLING, SETTING IN, 

PIECINGS AND WASTE. 

Costs No More 
Softens rite 

Makes and Saves You Money. Berd Welter. THE ELECTRIC 


DUNN FLYER CO. Aids and SMELTING & 
60 India St., Boston, Mass. Saves the ALUMINUM CO. 


Bleach. Lockport, N. Y. 


THE NAME petra ON YOUR Te é Walker 
1) REEDS | | Refractories Company 


60 INDIA 67T 


BOSTON - 


Alumina 
Soapalite 


’ 


General Offices—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


STANDS FOR DURABILITY , : . 
Highest Grade Fire Brick 


It will pay you to obtain our quotations on Duck, 


Belting and Bagging Reede. ; : s 
"SACK HOOKS, STRAP HOOKS, HEDDLES Boiler Settings a Specialty 


Prices Quoted Upon Application : F - ; 
Plants in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
THE WHITAKER REED CO. p Te ren 
84 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 
FT Gm 


Every RAWHIDE 
Picker is Perfect if 


itis a GARLAND. 


Our rawhide loom pickers are most rigidly 
inspected during every process through 
which they go. The details of their 


manufacture receive the most careful at- 


Our Guarantee 


CTT nr TTT 


We guarantee more effi- 
ciency with less mottve 
power than any other 
press built. 

We guarantee the most 
modern, powerful, eco- 
nomical and rapid presses 
known. 

We guarantee the best 
workmanship and material, 
backed by over 25 years’ 
experience. 

The best is always the 
cheapest in the end. 


tention and nothing is allowed to pass 
which is not up to the high standard of 
workmanship which we require. Skilled 
workmanship and the best material are 


bound to produce good results. 


May we have your Trial Order? 
Over 50 Styles—Hand—Belt—Electric—Hydraulic. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE renal 


TT 


ccc 


Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SHOULD TEXTILE SCHOOLS HAVE A 
HUMAN NATURE DEPARTMENT? 

When a man is to’ deliver a speech on a subject that 
sounds somewhat intimidating, he usually begins by telling 
a story. The story serves the double purpose of interesting 
his hearers and illustrating the points to be discussed later 
in his address. On this oceasion, we are going to emulate 
the speaker and tell a story. It is, however, the recital of 
an actual experience. 

In a certain large mill the girls in the drawing-in de- 
partment had been complaining to the overseer for some 
time. Not of anything in particular, but on general prin- 
ciples. The overseer had consulted with the superintendent, 
but as there was nothing definite to work upon, nothing 
had been done. On one hot summer morning, the girls sud- 
denly quit their work and marched to the office of the su- 
perintendent. They filled his office and overflowed into 
the hall. 


eall Jennie, began a general tirade against conditions, 


The spokeswoman of the occasion, whom we will 


wages, hours of the labor, and nearly everything else, and 
the superintendent silently listened and wondered what he 
should do. Suddenly he heard a girl out in the hall say, 
“Oh, come out of here! Let’s go up the street and get a 
soda, I’m hot!” Being a wise and experienced old man, this 
gave him his cue. Reaching in his pocket he produced a 
two-dollar bill, which he handed to Jennie, saying, “Now, 
Jennie, you’re hot; I’m hot; everybody is hot. You take 
this up to the drug store and get the girls some ice cream 
soda, and when you all get cooled off, you come back here 
and we'll talk it over.” That incident happened several 
years ago, but the girls have never been back to “talk it 
over.” Although they all went back to work at noon, the 
incident has never been mentioned by either party. That 
was one phase of human nature. That old man was a stu- 
dent in the school of experience. 

Human nature, as it is commonly termed, includes all 
the original endowments or propensities that pertain to a 
man under natural rather than abnormal conditions. Many 
of these are characteristics acquired in early or later life 
and as all are controlled by the varying states of the human 
mind, a study of these resolves itself into a study of 
psychology, this being the science which classifies and 
analyzes such phenomena. 

This may sound rather awesome to the novice, and even 
to the staid heads of textile schools, but after all the textile 
student is primarily preparing himself for an executive 
or directorial position. The qualifications for such a posi- 
tion, if real success is to be attained, is the ability to handle 
machinery and men. In fact, the student’s ability to han- 
dle operatives should be more highly cultivated than his 
ability to handle machines. 

Cotton mill machinery today may be depended upon to 


fulfill certain requirements under certain sets of conditions. 


Unfortunately, we can not place the same dependence upon 
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the operatives who handle the machinery. Every employee 
as either a liking or a distaste for his work. Positions 
are frequently occupied by operatives into which they have 
drifted indirectly and without other apparent reason than 
by ehanee. There are hundreds of such operatives who 
do not appreciate or admire the work they are following, 


ind merely stick to the position because no way seems 


open by which they ean secure equal or better remunera- 
O some other eélass rT work better suited to their 
astes 
There is another elass who exhibit neither desire for 
i inceme or eve interest in t 1elr prese t @ol dition 
ther than that absol ely necessary in order to hold the 
osition occupied. Then there is a third class of ambitious 
vorkers, who seek every chance to make a step upward. 
| erspersed among leSé iree classes are the oTeal mass 
1f operatives with mental characteristics of every degree 
shade, of both sexes and of all ages 
This, then, is the great human machine that must be 
lled by the textile graduate. It will be small or large, 
s the individual capacity and aptitude of each graduate 
s indicated. At the present time these young men go into 


; 


ieir lifework blindfolded, as it were, untaught and unfit to 
iandle this machine until t ley have learned by experience 


many of the things they might have been and should have 


een taught in connection with their technical edueation. 

That this study of psychology should first take up the 
study of each student’s own personality is evident, as a man 
who is unable to control himself is never very suecessful 
in an executive position calling for the direction of others. 
The average student is usually lacking in diplomacy and a 
knowledge of human nature. This is why so many acquire 
with their first directorial position an enlarged conception 
of their own importance and often a dictatorial manner 
that soon becomes obnoxious to those associated with them 
or working under their direction. 

When the larger section of the problem, the study of 
the operatives in relation to their work, is taken up, it will 
be found to divide itself into natural sections which will 
involve the selection of the best possible operatives and 
allotting to them the work best suited to their individual 
capabilities. 

In many eases the individual knowledge of a technical 
or mechanical operation may be small and the operative 
must be trained. It is evident that some methods of teach- 
ing or training are much better than others; are more 
economically advantageous because the desired end is at- 
tained more quickly and more reliably. An exeellent ex- 
ample of one method of training was given by William 
Shaw in his able article on “Training Operatives,” which 
was published in the July issue of Corron. But the pro- 
cess of learning is usually left to chance. The new opera- 
tive is allowed to acquire such training, by observing other 
operatives and applying an individual conception of those 
observations. This culminates in a complex series of imita- 
tions that always result in economie waste. 

Such a situation may be fairly compared to the story of 
the little boy who was to go to a echureh supper with his 
aunt. Before he left home his mother instructed him to do 
just what his aunt did at the table, and he would be a good 
boy. On his return he informed his mother that he had 
tried to follow her instructions, but that he could hardly 
eut his food at all when using the knife with his left hand. 
This is the position of those operatives who are expected to 
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learn by observing those around them. All persons are 
not left-handed. 

While training the operative represents the preliminary 
problem, the truly fundamental question of what can be 
done to eliminate everything that tends to diminish or de- 
erease efficiency still remains. The reaction produced on the 
human machine by slight changes in light, heat and noise, as 
well as the effect of similar changes of even the fractional 
part of an inch in the height of the chairs of operatives 
who work while seated, effect definite results from a pro- 
ductive standpoint. In other words, the more careful adap- 
tation of the mechanical machine and its surroundings to the 
psychological energies of the operative is esseutial where 
igh quality and economical production is desired. 

Motion study or the economy of movement, is gen- 
erally left to the efficiency engineer, but young overseers 
and superintendents should be efficiency engineers in their 
S] ecial lines and this subject should also receive attention in 
the human nature department. In any ease it is so closely 


terwoven with the previous subject as to be almost insep- 


arable. 

In a study of the psychophysical conditions, fatigue and 
restoration demand especial consideration. The continuous 
repetition arising from the performance of the same opera 
tions over and over again, would tend to produce monotony, 
yet this does not seem to be the case except in oceasional 
isolated instances. The introduction of the piece work sys- 
tem militates against such a result, and often stimulates a 
workman to the point where he is in a continuous race with 
iimself against time. 

Another interrelated phase that is inherent with work of 

is character, where the continuous repetition of certain 
motions becomes a partial habit, is the effect of any sudden 
change in the surrounding conditions through whieii ‘he at- 
tention of the operative is hindered and the produet of his 
labor thereby decreased. 

These are only a few of the multiplicity of details that 
should be thoroughly covered by such a department. The 
mental reactions produced by a wide variety of causes in 
the individual factors of this great human machine, con- 
stitute a life study for any man, but a human nature de- 
partment could be made to lay the foundation and plan a 
superstructure for such a study that would be of enormous 
benefit to the graduate in later life. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


The Southern Commercial Congress will hold its fifth 
annual convention in Mobile, Ala., October 27 to 29. This 
ereat movement which represents a union of the Southern 
states for the purpose of bringing about a better under- 
standing of the resources of the South itself, and by the 
Nation, held its first session in Washington in December, 
1908. During each of the years paralleling the years of the 
war between the States, the programme worked out relates 
to some great feature of the South’s recovery. In Atlanta 
in 1911 the South’s Physical recovery was set forth. In 
1912 at Nashville the South’s Agricultural reeovery. In 
1913 at Mobile the South’s recovery in Commerce will be 
typified and linked up with the completion of the Panama 
Canal. 

Definite details of the programme have not yet been 
announced but a large proportion of President Wilson’s 
cabinet are expected to be present. 
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ASPECT OF COLORS UNDER ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS 


How the Optical Attributes of Dyestuffs Affect the Appearance of Dyed Fabrics. 


The 


Importance of a Working Knowledge of this Phenomena When Dyeing Dress 


Materials. 


How to Test Daylight Substitutes of Electricity or Gas. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 


BY DAVID PATERSON, F. R. S. E., F. C. S. 





were described the 


In a 


usual eolor changes which a!l colors undergo when examined 


previous article in Corron 
der the ordinary artificial illuminants; especially those 


having an undue excess of orange and red rays like the 
oil lamp, gas and eandle lights. Their effect on color ap- 
pearance is to make all red and orange look much brighter 
faint yellow 


Bright 


and yellower. Yellows appear lighter and a 
might easily be mistaken for a white in gas light. 
oreens and bluish greens look well and show 
while azure blues, indigos and violets all appear duller and 
redder. A beautiful ultramarine blue will sometimes look 
like a blue-drab, or a slate, in artificial light; delicate tints 
of sky blue and heliotrope may appear almost pink; while 
deep navy blues and violets look like blacks. 

All such modifications are perfectly normal and are 
due—as already explained in my former article—simply to 
the deficiency of the blue and violet rays in these artificial 
lights, and a corresponding excess of the red and orange 
rays. The general and normal effect is a subtraction of 
more or less blue and violet from the color’s daylight apear- 
ance, with an addition of a little red and orange. If all 
were of the nature of artist’s pig- 
or of the natural dyestuffs as 


our coloring matters 
ments, as used in painting, 
used to be employed in dyeing, then practically all the 
eolor changes observed in gas light would be of the ordi- 
nary or normal character. 

ut, since the introduction of the so-called coal tar or 
aniline dyes, with their sharp and decided optical proper- 
light have 


ties, the eolor changes under artificial become 


abnormal, and often exceedingly perplexing. 
it is possible to have two samples of a 


For example, 
heautiful soft 
shade of dove-grey dyed upon wool or silk and matching 
each other so perfectly in daylight that anyone might 
take them for exact!y the same color. But, if we examine 
them in gas or lamp light they will appear totally dissimilar. 
One may apear of a sage green color and the other more 
like a reddish plum color. 

Likewise we may have before us two shades of olive or 
yellow-green and they may appear identical in every re- 
Examine them under lamp or eandle light and it 
diffierlt to believe that we were looking at the 
One looks much greener, while the other looks 


spect. 


would be 
same colors. 
auite a russet, or red-brown, making their appearance to- 


tally different. Many such examples might be cited and 
are well known to the practical dver, but to the general 
public, or to an artist who works with pigments, the 
changes in hue are d@lmost ineredible. 

The reader can readily understand what a diffieult and 


perplexing question it becomes for the dyer te make a per- 


feet color match in many cases. 
IMPORTANCE IN DRESS MATERIAL. 


If we consider a moment we will see the grave impor- 


ilice Ol this question to the dvers ot dress aterials \ 
dyer has sent to him, Say, a piece of woolen material dve 
a soft fawn color and he is instructed to dve silk to ate 
the color of this dress material. He does so » the Des ) 
us ability and dyes the silk to mateh exactly the davligh 
aspect of the original stuff. All seems satisfactory 
the woolen and silk materials are made up into a dress 
let it be, say, a skirt and a blouse—and are viewed und 
any artificial light. The chances are e silk era 
of the blouse will appear totally different in gas light from 
the skirt. They “don’t go together” and naturally ( 


fair wearer con plains of the badly matched materials The 
same difficulties are experienced with dyers of silk linings 
aints are bein 


facings and trimmings and constant comp 


made as to the want of proper matching of the shades when 
viewed under gas light. 

The same thing happens in the colors of rugs and ear 
pets, though naturally they are not so noticeable as in dress 
material. Perhaps a fine Eastern rug is wished to be copied 
in every detail of coloring and the result may be highly sat- 
but it 


isfactory when examined in daylight, very often hap- 


. " 
ht, side 


pens that when such copies are examined in gas lig 
by side with the original Eastern product, the copies do no 
possess the same harmonious and uniform quality of color 
ing. One or two colors may lock quite different in the gas 
light ; 
beautiful balance of color observed in the original. 


I have seen repeated instances of this, 


coming up strong and harsh, and thus destroving that 


and there comes 
to my recollection rather an amusing ease of a leopard skin 
coloring of a rug, which was copied to perfection in regard 
to its daylight appearance. The soft, tawny brown coloring 
faultlessly 


and black markings of the natural skin were 
produced, and so natural did the rug appear that an ob- 
server standing a few yards away took it for a genuine 
leopard’s skin. But, alas, when viewed in gas light, while 
the original showed no change in eolor, the brown eolor of 
the copy beeame an olive-green, quite a remarkable meta- 
morphosis for sueh an animal. 

Of course, with a little knowledge of the optical behavior 
of the dyestuffs, the dyer could easily have made a brown 
that would not have changed under gas light, by selecting 
different dyestuffs. 

It is a very good plan and one which mary ladies adopt. 
to select under an artificial light whatever material is meant 
to be worn in gas light, and this avoids disappointments. 

THE CAUSES OF CHANGE. 
“What’s the cause of 


the optical 


One naturally asks: sueh eolor 


changes ?” 


They are due solely to structure 
of the dyestuffs which have been used in the dyeing of the 
material. Let us study a few simple examples which will 
serve to illustrate all similar color changing phenomena. 
Every student of color science knows that it is possible 


to have two colors apparently identical to the naked eye, 








‘et composed of different properties, and different parts of 
he color spectrum. Their optical structures are diiferent 
and this difference can only be seen by examination with 
the spectroscope. 

The following experiment is instructive in this respect. 
Two beautiful azure blues may be made in solution into a 
test tube. One may be made by adding to a dilute solution 
of Methyl Violet, a few drops of Malachite Green. This 
gives a fine azure blue in daylight. The other test tube may 
be filled with a dilute solution of Prussian blue, obtained by 
adding a tew drops of yellow prussiate of potash to a 
dilute solution of iron nitrate. 

These two blues when examined side by side may be said 
to be identical in appearanee, but, if we examine them in 
gas or lamp light a great difference is observed. While the 
Prussian blue retains its beautiful color in gas light, the 
other aniline color composite blue changes to a purplish-red 
color and will even become magenta if the solution be strong 
enough. If they be examined through an orange or red 
film, the difference is further accentuated; the Prussian 
blue looking almost a black, while the other becomes a 
ruby red. The reason for this behavior is found in the 
absorption spectra of the colors. While the composite 
aniline blue freely transmits ail the red rays and absorbs 
a certain portion of the green; the other blue does not 
so readily transmit the red, but freely transmits the green 
and blue. 

SPECTROSCOPIC EXAMINATION. 

Let us study earefully a simple ease of two shades of a 
soft sage-green color. One is dyed with an aniline yellow 
shade, such as naphthol yellow and a little blue violet. The 
other, matching the former exactly in appearance, is dyed 
with napthol yellow, wool green and a little red. Under 
artificial light the first changes into a reddish brown color, 
or more like a plum red, while the other becomes much 
greener in color, thus making the widest divergence in their 
appearance under gas or lamp light. By examining their 
optical structure with the aid of the spectroscope and see- 
ing what is termed their absorption spectra (i.e., the various 
parts of the spectrum that are quenched, or absorbed), the 
eause of the color changes is revealed. For the sake of 
ready comparison the spectra are placed beside each other 


in our illustration. 





A REPRESENTS THE SOLAR SPectTRUM WITH Its Couors, Rep 
TO VIOLET. 
L Is tHE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM OF A SAGE-GREEN COLOR 
Mape WITH VIOLET AND YELLOW. 

C ILLUSTRATES THE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM OF A SAGE- 
Green Matcuine B, But Mape WITH YELLOw, 
Woo.-GrREEN AND Reb. 

Spectrum A is that of the sunlight showing the colors 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet with the solar 


lines A, B, C, to H in the extreme violet. 
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troseopie work, it may be mentioned that these lines repre- 
sent the wonderful black lines present in the solar spec- 
trum which serve as valuable land marks in deseribing any 
particular part of the spectrum. Owing to their unchang- 
ing nature they are often termed the “fiducial lines.” 

Spectrum B is the sage-green made with yellow and 
violet. The shaded portions represent the dark or absorbed 
parts of the spectrum, where the light is quenched more or 
less, and the unshaded parts are where the light is freely 
transmitted, if it be in the nature of a solution, or reflected 
if the colored light comes from the surface of the dyed ma- 
terial. The spectrum of this shade is seen to consist prin- 
cipally of red and a portion of the green rays, while the 
yellow at D line, is strongly absorbed, and to a less degree 
the orange, as far as nearly the C line. The yellow- 
green is also quenched to nearly the two E lines in the 
green. Absorption again begins half way between lines E 
and F and continues all through that part of the spectrum 
of the blue and the violet. 

Now, let us examine spectrum C, which represents the 
optical structure of the sage green composed of yellow, 
wool-green and a little red. It will be at once observed that 
nearly all the red rays are absorbed with the exception of a 
small band transmitted at the extreme red end of the spec- 
trum at line A. The orange rays are totally quenched and 
absorption continues on to half way between lines D and 
E: i.e., to the yellow-green, which is freely transmitted. Ab- 
sorption again commences at the seeond E line and con- 
tinues with inereasing strength throughout all the blue and 
violet. 

By comparing earefully these two absorption spectras 
(B and C) we will observe that B freely transmits all that 
part of the red, searlet and orange which is absorbed in the 
C spectrum. This at once shows to us why the first color 
should become so red under artificial light. It freely trans- 
mits all these red and orange rays that are so plentiful in 
gas and lamp lights. Spectrum C quenches them, but freely 
transmits the bright yellow-green instead, which is more or 
less absorbed by the other. Thus, under a light like gas, 
candle, or oil lamp, the one will naturally tend to become 
much redded and the other (spectrum C) will tend to be- 
come greener in apearance. Here, then, we have traced 
to its very source the cause of this perplexing phenomenon 
and find that it arises solely from the difference in optical 
structure of the two apparently similar colors. 

An important fact to remember is this: That in all such 
compound colors, it is generally one color constituent that 
eauses such abnormal changes in gas light. If a dyestuff 
has a strong and decided behavior under artificial light, 
that behavior will be observed in all the compound shades 
with which it enters as a constituent. 

The table illustrates this clearly and the disturbing 
factor, or modifying cause is pointed out. 

Many more examples might be given, but the above 
are sufficient to show the method of examination it is best 
to adopt when studying such phenomena. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 

In the arts and industries it is very desirable to have 
a really good artificial light, able to show up the correct 
daylight aspect of all kinds of colors. To artists, and es- 
pecially to dyers, it is an absolute necessity. During the 
dark weather of winter it is necessary for the dyer and 
color matcher to have a reliable artificial light to aid him 
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To any of my readers who are unacquainted with spec- 
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TABLE. 


CoLtor BY DAYLIGHT. CONSTITUENTS. 
(Eaeh Pair Matching). 


Sage-Brown. 


Archil, fustie and indigo 
Extract. 

Fast acid blue. 

Methyl violet and diamond 
green. 

Aniline grey and fustie. 

Orange, fast acid violet and 
methylene blue. 


Sage-Brown. 


Azure Blue. 
Azure Blue. 


Soft G rey. 
Soft Grey. 


through 


in matching his shades, otherwise he could never vet 


his work at all. 

On the question of artificial substitutes for daylight 
much has been said and written by people who really know 
little about the subject. Most of them consider that if a 
picture can be seen well in a certain light, or a water color 
sketch can be done under its illumination, or if it shows 
“sufficiently well for all practical purposes” the different 
colors in variously colored bunch of flowers, a colored vase, 
or collection of natural history objects, then that light is 
certainly a perfect substitute for daylight” and good for 
color matehing. 

For all ordinary purposes of illumination that may do 
very well, but, for real color matching, such as required 
in the dyehouse or color laboratory, it is of no use what- 
ever. The delicate and exceedingly sensitive shades we have 
just been studying, would appear altogether different under 
such illuminants. This vague and untruthful way of 
speaking and advertising has done much harm to the few 
really good color matching lamps in the market, because 
manufacturers, who have tried the many advertised and 
self styled “daylight substitutes,” have been disappointed 
with the results. A light may be quite good enough for 
viewing paints, pigments, enamels and all such colors, which 
show a minimum of change under any artificial light; and 
yet be totally unsuitable for examining dyed shades on 
wool or silk. This fact, and it is an important one, seems 
to be either overlooked or unknown with some writers on 
the subject of eolor discrimination in artificial lights. 

And now, for the guidance of any of my readers who 
may contemplate purchasing a color matching lamp, let 
me give what I consider the only reliable and authoritative 
test for the color matching qualities of a light. Let there 
be examined under its light a few of these super-sentitive 
shades we have been studying in this article; shades dyed 
either upon wool or silk; and if they appear identical under 
light as in daylight, then you may safely assume that the 
light is an excellent substitute for day light. The most 
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Severe and critical test that ean be applied to any color 
matching lamp is to examine under its light two dyed 
shades, each made up of different color constituents, match- 
ing closely in daylight, but appearing widely different un- 
der gas or lamp light. Really very few lamps, indeed, can 
pass successfully through sueh a severe test. Such brilliant 
illuminants as the electrie are light, ineandescent electric 
filament lamps, (edrbon and metallie or Tungsten fila- 
nents), ineandescent gas light mantles, or acetylene gas 
light all fail to pass this standard. 
ELECTRIC ARC AND DAYLIGHT SUBSTITUTES. 
The clear brilliancy of the electric are light forms a 


most suitable basis for producing what might be termed 





Wood-green, orange and red. 


Gas Licut ASPECT. MopiryInG CAUSE. 


A green sage. Wool-green which deepens in 
gas light. 

All three redder in gas light. 

This blue keeps its shade well 
in gas light. 

Methyl violet reddens much. 


A purple. 


Little change. 
Mueh redder, like a violet. 


Fustie reddens. 
Methylene blue deepens. 


Trifle redder. 

Much greener. 

artificial daylight lamps. In examining all kinds of shades 
pigments and dyed colors—very carefully under the 
electric are light, it will be observed that there are now 
and again considerable differences in appearance from the 
daylight aspect. The effect produced is that of a slight 
deficiency in the blue and violet rays; or what comes to 
the same thing, the shades appear as under a very slight 
predominance of the red and orange rays. In order to 
overcome this effect. upon colors several patent are lamps 
have been introduced with a glass sereen or globe suitably 
tinted into a special tone of blue which has the property 
of absorbing or quenching those particular red rays that 
cause the wudifying effect upon colors. By careful selec- 
tion of the tinted sereen or filter, the results obtained are 
good and approach closely to the color of daylight. 

The first lamp built on this principle was introduced by 
Dufton and Gardner, of England, both color scientists of 
repute; the latter being Professor of Dyeing, and Principal 
of the Bradford Technical College. 
many years ago other lamps, based on the same idea, have 


Sinee its introduction 


been put upon the market, with more or less success. 

The investigations of Dr. Herbert E. Ives, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Kenneth Mees, of England, have done 
much to elucidate the many practical, as well as purely 
scientifie, difficulties arising out of the questions of artificial! 
illumination and color absorption and to both we are in- 
debted for useful color matching lamps. 

THE “DALITE” LAMP. 

The Dufton-Gardner lamp, known commercially as the 
“Talite” lamp, is an eleetrie are light enclosed in a globe 
made of a special kind of blue colored glass. The exact 
eolor of this glass was arrived at only after long experi- 
menting with different colored screens and dye solutions. It 
was found that a specially manufactured glass, colored 
blue with an oxide of copper gave exactly the required ab- 
sorption of those colored rays, necessary to convert the are 
light into a pure daylight. Of course, it has to be 
remembered that all such lights passing through absorbing 
media like colored glasses, or stained gelatine filters, lose a 
large percentage of their illuminating power, but the re- 
sulting light is quite sufficient to examine all kinds of 
shades and dyed materials. 

Other lamps on the same principle are the “Coltru” color 
matehing are lamp; the “O. I.” lamp; and the Benjamin 
“Daylight Unit” lamp with Wratten screen as recommended 
by Dr. Mees. 
covered with a mat steel reflector and a special color sereen 
o convert the 


This consists of an ordinary tungsten lamp, 


known as a Wratten filter, which is said 
light into a close resemblance to daylight. Not having had 
an opportunity of personally testing this light for myself, 


I cannot express an opinion as to ifs merits in the matching 
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ol dyed shades on wool or silk: but I am informed that it 


acts satisfactorily. 


THE “IVES DAYLIGHT PRODUCER.” 


Of Spe cial interest is this lamp, invented by Dr. H. E. 


Ives. a high authority on illumination and scientifie ad- 


to the Welsbach Company, of America. It is based, 


viser 


not on the electric are as the source of light, but on ordinary 


ras with a We'sbach incandescent mantle. This 


special 


“Dayhght Producer” is very suecessful in rendering exactly 


the daylight effects on all kinds of color, ineluding those 
specially sensitive and changeable dyed shades we have been 
studying in this article. By the aid of this lamp it is pos- 
sible to reproduce, by means of special mantles, either a 
light” effect. The lamp is 


“Tvelite” 


“pure sunlight” or “a blue sky 


of special construction. It has an gas mantle, 


containing a special proportion of ceria in its composition, 


an aluminum reflector, and a special bluish-green glass 


filter, combined with another glass, or gelatine film colored 


with a partieular!y fast purple color. The whole is fitted 


0 a specially constructed box, into which the artificial day- 


tT 
light is reflected from above. In this illuminated eabinet 


al! kinds of eolors and dyed shades ean be readily examined, 
and their daylight appearance accurately judged.* 
The quality of this artificial sunlight for color matching 


purposes has been severely tested with specially sensitive 


dyed shades on silk and wool and it has come through the 


trials suecessfully. It has shown their daylight appearance 


wil the utmost satisfaction. 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 


In dyeworks and eolor loboratories that possess no 


electric light, a most useful substitute, during the dark 


winter nights, is found in burning a sma'l piece of Mag- 
nesium ribbon. The white dazzling light it emits is very 
suitable for taking.a rapid view of any shades which cannot 


lie over till daylight comes in. The experienced eye of the 


eolorist can tell, in the short time it takes to burn some six 
or eight inches of the ribbon, if the shades are sufficiently 


yn the standard; or if not, what alterations they may need, 


in order to keep them as nearly correct as possible, until 


daylight returns, when they can be more minutely examined. 


YELLOW TINTED ILLUMI'NANTS. 
All the ordinary artificial lights, possessing as they do 


a greater or less predominance of red and orange rays, 


must be classed outside the small group of really useful 


white lights of 


and 


day 


‘olor matching lights. Even the beautiful 
the ineandeseent gas, or mantle; the acetylene light; 
electric filament lamps are not sufficiently pure or 
warrant their use where ¢arefil 


like in their effect as to 


color discrimination is necessary. They all possess an ex- 
cess of orange and red rays; in some eases but slight, yet 
sufficient to upset the appearances of exceedingly delicate 
dyed shades. Their effect on the aspect of colors is of the 
Same nature, though much less in degree, as the ordinary 
range tinged illuminants like coal gas and candle light. 
Journal” of May, 


light see “Lighting 


special description of this new 
Daylight’’). 


1913, page 131. (“A Gas Artificial 


K. C. Green, a cotton expert of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has entered into a three-year con- 
tract with Brazil and will leave shortly for that country 
to conduct experiments by which Brazil hopes to inerease 


; 


its cotton crop. There is a vast territory in the eastern 


equatorial part of the country, which it is believed, will yield 


excellent crops of eotton. He will also develop other crops. 
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OVERCOMING FAULTS IN DYEING. 


It often happens that in spite of all the care and pre- 
caution that may have been exercised, faults arise in dyeing. 
The goods come out too deep in shade, unlevel, spotted, or 
not properly matching the standard pattern. Faulty lots, 
when they do oceur, require to be handled subsequently with 
creat eare, so that when the faults have been remedied the 
goods shall not show any apparent signs of the extra treat- 
ment they have passed through and shall still be servicea 
ble for the purpose originally intended. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the fiber or the cloth shall not have been in 
any way weakened by the “cobbling” operations; woolens 
felted; and silks and half-silks shall 
other 


shall not have been 
not have been impaired in point of brilliancy. In 
words, the characteristies proper to each fiber or textile 
fabric shall not have been altered. In the majority of 
eases of re-dyeing, satisfactory results may generally be ex- 
pected when the operations of stripping and of re-dyeing 
have been properly controlled according to the dictates 
of experience. In large establishments where it is the cus- 
tom to keep large stocks of the gray material, it is often 
possible to pass on badly dyed goods to be dyed some 
deeper color and to take fresh material to replace the faulty. 
Wherever it is possible, this course is a very convenient 
one, and is also the more economical; but it is not always 
available. 

The methods to be adopted for the remedying of faults 
depend upon the nature of the material: (1) vegetable 
fibers (cotton, jute, linen, ramie, hemp, and artificial silk) ; 
(2) animal fibers (wool and silk); (3) mixtures (wool and 
cotton, silk and wool, silk and artificial silk). Materials 
composed of the vegetable fibers may have been dyed (a) 
with the acid and azo coloring matters; (b) with the basic 
dyestuffs, mordanting with tannin followed, or not, by fixa- 
tion with tartar emetic; (c) with the direct dyestuffs: (d) 
with the developed coloring matters; (¢) with the alizarine 
dyes in oiled material mordanted with metallie salts. The 
dyeings on vegetable fabrics made with the acid and azo 
dyestuffs come into consideration only on special occasions, 
as these dyes are used solely because they give a brillianey 
of tone which eannot be otherwise attained. They are 
mostly used on ribbons for the production of shades of 
cream, pink, claret, and red, and for this purpose there are 
eosine, phloxine, erythrosine, croceine, scarlet, ete. These 
dyes are generally applied from a warm bath strongly 
charged with sulphate of soda, and the material after dyeing 
is at once squeezed and sent to dry without being washed. 
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They are not fast to washing, and often appear bronzed 
when dried. The remedy for any faults is therefore a sim- 


and of Most of the 


ple course of washing re-dyeing. 
other coloring matters named may be regarded as fast to 
soaping. With these, the remedying of faults consists in 
treating the dyeing with a solution of bleaching powder and 
then of acid, stripping with hyraldite or with acidified 
bichromate of potash. Stripping with bleaching powder 
solutions gives satisfactory results in a large number of 
eases. The faulty material is worked for a short time in a 
warm but weak solution of chemic, and then without wash- 
ing passed through a cold weak bath of acid, sulphurie or 
hydrochloric. A course of this treatment usually suffices 
to cause total decolorization, but should this not have taken 
place, the operations may be repeated. After souring, the 


material requires to be washed and is then treated with soda 
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to neutralize the acid, and to remove any traces of hypo- 
chlorite. After washing again the goods are ready to be 
re-dyed. Those coloring matters which are fast to chlorine 
ean usually be stripped by means of hyraldite. Faultily 
dyed material may be very satisfactorily stripped with this 
agent by applying it at a temperature of 75 to 80 deg. C. 
The goods require, however, to be manipulated for about 
half an hour. 

To effect the removal of traces of hyraldite and of the 
odor from the treated material washing is succeeded by treat- 
ing for a short time with a warm but weak solution of bleaech- 
ing powder, or with a solution of peroxide of soda, or 
acidified bichromate of potash. In some cireumstances, 
treating for half an hour in a warm solution of acidified 
bichromate suffices to prepare the material for re-dyeing, 
without any previous treatment. The re-dyeing of fabrics 
composed of animal fibres presents more danger and com- 
plications, and requires more time than the re-dying of cot- 
tons, ete., calls for, because the wool fibers tend to contract, 
to felt, and lose some of its appearance by the treatment. 
The acid and azo dyestuffs are usually applied to woolen 
materials for ladies’ cloths, and with these it often suffices 
to treat with a boiling solution of sulphate of soda or of 
ammonia with the object of affecting the removal of the 
color. Stripping by means of a warm solution of soap when 
serviceable is rather to be avoided, beeause of the liability 
of eausing the felting of the fibre. Silk materials are gen- 
erally dyed with the aniline or the naphthaline dyestuffs, 
and when these have to be considered decolorisation of the 
dyed material may be brought about by treating with a 
warm solution of washing soda, containing also a very weak 
proportion of caustic soda. In some particular cases this 
treatment may not turn out satisfactory, but should this 
arise it may be followed by treating with hyraldite at 45 
to 60 deg. C., ard then with peroxide of soda. Wools dyed 
with fast colors require special consideration. It is neces- 
sary to ascertain beforehand whether the coloring matter 
used is destroyed by oxidation or by reduction, or, in the 
ease of mixtures resisting the one, whether the dyeing can 
he removed by both methods. 

When reduction suffices to destroy the color, the choice 
of the stripping agent may fall on hyraldite, and for oxi- 
dation on peroxide of soda for light shades, and for medium 
and dark shades on acidified bichromate of potash. It is 
not advisable to employ the last mentioned method for the 
stripping of pale shades, because the treatment discolors 
the wool. When both reduction and oxidation are required 
to remove the colors, the two methods are used, the one after 
the other. Fine and delicate materials of wool and silk 
that have been dved exclusively with the acid and azo dye- 
stuffs require varying treatment, according to the fastness 
of the particular dyestuffs employed. The methods avai!- 
able are treatments (a) with warm water, (b) with a warm 
sclution of sulphate of soda, (c) with a warm and weak 
solution of soda or of soap. If none of these attain the 
object in view hyraldite or peroxide of soda should be 
used. Materials composed of wool and of cotton are gen- 
erally dved with the half-weol co'oring matters. These are 
substantive peade 4 which are pure or which have been 
modified by admixture with certain members of the aniline 
and napthaline groups, and whieh are applied to wool from 
a vevtral bath of sulphate of soda. 

The dyeings on half-wools that show a good resistance 


washing ean only be decolorised with suecess by the 
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combined use of the hyraldite and the acidified bichromate 
methods, or of hyraldite and peroxide of soda. In cer- 
tain particular cases it suffices to treat the material simply 
by chroming rather strongly with the purpose in view of 
equalising the eolor. Cloths composed af’ aie and eotien 
are dyed either by the direct method or by the old indirect 
methods; that is, by first giving the cotton portion a ground 
color with a substantive dyestuff and then dyeing the silk 
portion with the basie dyestuffs, or with those of the acid and 
azo groups. Another method consists in using dyes for 
silk on material which has been mordanted with tannin. 

Defects due to dyeing appearing on the surface of the 
cloth may be usually got rid of by passing the material 
through a hot solution of soap. Satins of the better quali- 
ties will, however, only submit to a slight soaping. To 
level up the colored surface of the silk a useful procedure 
consists in passing the faulty goods through a warm solu- 
tion of soap and of soda, along with, sometimes, a small 
quantity of caustie soda. 

Should the dyeing on the cotton produced by a substan- 
tive dyestuff not be satisfactory (but this should never oc- 
eur if the proper method of applying the coloring matter 
has been followed), hyraldite must be used for the stripping 
of the color. For the re-dving of silk cotton materials that 
have been dyed by the old method, soaping and washing 
should be succeeded by treating with a strong warm solu- 
tion of a mineral acid, so as to completely destroy the tan- 
nin-lake, decolorize the cotton portion, and at the same 
time to remove from the silk the tannin compounds whic! 
may be attached to it. 

For destroying the colors shown on shot-effect half- 
silks on which the cotton and the silk have contrasting 
colors, the best method of stripping is the use of hyraldite 
fo!lowed with peroxide of soda. After stripping the color, 
the tannin should be removed by treating with a hot solu- 
tion of mineral acid. 

Fabrics composed of artificial silk may generally be 
treated for re-dyeing by the methods employed for the 
stripping of cottons. Mixed fabries of artificial and of 
natural silk are readily decolorized by the action of hyraldite 
assisted afterwards by peroxide of soda. 

Faults in dyeing are mostly brought about by one or 
other of the following eauses:—(1) Insufficient preliminary 
preparation of the material to be dyed; (2) incomplete solu- 
tion of the coloring matters; (3) wrong proportion of 
mordant, or of assistant in the dyebath, relative to the 
ness; (5) inequality of treatment during the operation of 
dyeing; (6) careless matching; (7) the use of dyeing liquors 
charged too strongly with coloring matter, and thus giving 
bronzed dyeings; (8) a'lowing direct sunlight to fall on the 
goods during manipulation; (9) defective mechanical ar- 
rangements concerning the dyeing machines. It should pass 
without controversy that the production of a dyeing beyond 
reproach is not possible of attainment without a faultless 
preparation of the material. To earry out the dyeing of 
piece-goods successfully the operation of singeing should 
only be entrusted to the eare of expert and conscientious 
workpeople. 

Mildew stains come very pronouncedly into evidence on 
the cloth after dyeing, and are somewhat difficult to re- 
move; vegetable materials may be treated with hypochlorite 
and animal materials and admixtures with peroxide of soda. 

The Textile Mercury. 
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A Process for Checking the Production of Seconds, or Worse, in the Mill and the 


Finishing Plant. 
Results. 


Practical Suggestions made by one who has Produced 
Locating the Sources of Trouble and/Providing a Remedy. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY “NEW CHAT.” 


rhe mill of today that has no intelligible way of as- 


certaining the amount of damaged pieces, and the good pro- 
account of the eareless handling 


duct that goes astray on 


manufaeturing is 


in the various stages of practically 
doomed as far as dividends are concerned. Such a mill 
eannot be made to pay in these “close” times. Manufae- 
turing practices have changed a great deal in the past twelve 
years and in order for a mill to be suecessful financially, 
a thorough!y reliable system must be put into operation. 


[t must be known how many pieces are damaged and 


aside each week as imperfect goods, and these 


thrown 
amounts compared from week to week to determine whether 
there is any increase and if so to determine the percent- 


age of same. These damaged pieces should be graded, 


where possible, that is, sub-divided into good seconds, fair 


and 


when possible. At 


poor, sO as to get a better price for the good seconds 


assist in put 


one time I was engaged to 


ting 


the finishing department of a large mill on a syste- 
Some of the 


them I will 


matie basis in regard to damage aceounts. 


thines I 


now 


iound and how I managed to overcome 
relate, 

In the first place, a lot of goods had been returned to the 
mill as unsalable, because of bad weaving, stains, poor fold- 
ing, ete. I had the eases opened up and after giving them 
a thorough looking over, I came to the conelusion that about 
everybody in the finishing department was neglecting to 


see things, that is, were allowing everything to pass. An 


instanee of gross neglect showed itself very plainly when I 
discovered a number of pieces with strings in them. The 
strings were put in the pieces in the cloth room, while 


still in the grey, to eall attention to a bad place in the 
eloth. These strings were supposed to be cut off by the 
finishing room inspector after being looked over and caused 
to be passed or put in as seconds. It was very evident that 
either the inspector did not see these, or he forgot to eut 
I thought it 


it later on. I 


them off after looking the pieces over. was 


the former cause, and I made sure of now 


had something to work on. I instructed the packers and 


shipping room help to throw aside all pieces with strings 


attached that came to them. I next got in toueh with the 
inspector, who was a gay sort of a fellow, nothing worry- 
ing him very much. I told him of these goods going on 
the market with strings in them that were in most instances 
seconds going out of the mill as first class goods, and that 


if was hurting the mill and its reputation. His exeuse was 
he was away from his work a good part of the time doing 
something else, ete. This was very bad if trne, and after 
looking into this statement I found in part that it was. It 
was then arranged to keep him at his post from bell to bell. 
In this mill 


weaving, bleaching and finishing departments. 


there were carding, spinning, quilling, 


The for ds 


after being washed and bleached were delivered on rolls 


in a dry state to the finishing room eutting department, 


After being eut at the headings, 
half fold 


The inspector was station- 


were cul 
folded in 
machine room to be hemmed up. 


ed here at the euttinge and folding tables, and his duties 


where they up. 


they were the and then sent to the 


were to measure and watch out for irregular lengths or 


widths and pass on any damage he might find. himself or 


where a string was inserted, showing it had been seen in 


the cloth room. I started in here to find out how much 
was not seen in the grey in the cloth room, and also how 
much they did see and mark with strings. What I diseov- 


ered was amazing. It showed a deplorable condition in the 
cloth room also. 

A large number of bad places that should have been 
seen, and had strings put in them were passed by regard- 
less of the extent or the amount of the damage. In some 
there were floats, miss picks, bad selvage, short and long, 
some were double lengths with no heading in them. There 
were cuts of cloth that probably had not seen the examining 
board at all. 
It was also plainly evident that the weavers were taking it 
for granted that any old thing would go past and were well 
The weav- 


The most of these were not salable as firsts. 


posted along this line by the looks of the cloth. 
ers as a general rule are very quick to find out what will 
pass and will send the word along to their brother weavers 
with the result of just what I found at this mill. 

It was necessary to make a ehange in the cloth room 
at onee to overedme these very bad conditions. This was 
eecordingly done. The new man was properly instructed 
and told of the conditions as they had been, and what they 
must be in the future. He was told to see everything, for 
a while at least, and let these weavers know he was “seeing” 
by ealling them to account and charging them with pieces 
damaged by earelessness on their part and thus bring things 
Believing we had 
the 


to a healthy basis as speedily as possible. 
a trustworthy man now at this end, we picked 
threads again in the finishing department, and proceeded 


had 


forms printed to be made out each day in the week, to 


up 
to solve another phase of this damage account. I 


show how many pieces were damaged each day, and for 
what These forms were made out in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1. 


This form of report showed 186 pieces damaged for the 


reason. 


first two days. It also shows for what cause and the de- 
At this rate I 


have at week-end about 500 pieces of damaged goods to put 


partment charged with the damage. would 


on my weekly report. This was startling, yet very true. 
how 
that 


This was the first report this mill had ever seen of 


mueh of their produet was not sabable as firsts, or 
really came under the ugly name of seconds. 

A word here as to the old methods employed in handling 
the seconds and disposition of same would not be amiss 
There may be other mills with a system like the one I am 


describing, and the sooner they change this hap-hazard, get- 
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them-out-of-the-way-quick, method of handling their dam- 
aged pieces, the better showing they will make. 

With the old system that had been in vogue for a num- 
ber of years when the pieces were damaged and called see- 
onds they were thrown to one side on a spare table, and 
after a large quantity of them had accumulated they were 
bundled and packed away. This bundling was done by 
bundlers borrowed from the shipping department and, of 
course while doing this work, their own work fe'] behind. 
They caught up in their work by rushing things along and 
making a good number of unsightly bundles in doing so. 

Another bad feature of this method was the fact that 
the inspeetor did not have any idea how many seconds there 
were, what kind of damage they contained and the ex- 


pensive classes were all mixed in with the others of cheaper 


erade. All they seemed to know, or eare, was to hustle 
them out of the way, to make room for just as many or more 
to come. This was the system (?) that no one in particu- 
lar seemed to be interested in and it was a very bad one. 


There were pieces in these bundles that could have been 
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saved to the concern if some one knew to what extent they 


were damaged. Imagine a piece falling on the floor and 
getting dirty in the finishing department and then the party 
who dropped it would throw it into the seconds pile. This 
was a common occurrence. These could be brushed off and 
sent back and washed in the bleach house and would have 


come back as good as new. This was never done, however. 


the 


After being bundled up they were packed away in 
basement in boxes made’ for the purpose. <A buyer repre 
senting a large dear would then come along and buy them 
all up. He must have done a very profitable business along 
this line, as there were a great many he could dispose of 
as “firsts,” or good, salable cloth. So much for the old 
way of doing things. 

We now knew how many were damaged the first two 


days, what the damage consisted of and the pieces properly 
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labeled and set to one side. Also each 


departme Was 
charged with the damaged pieces according to the appeat 
ance of said damage. <A small gum label ticket on each 
told at a glance, just what the damage was. These reports 
each day were made out and at the end of the week a 
veekly report was made out, and showed a total of 380 
pieces damaged for the week. The product of the mill 
was 14,000 pieces weekly, thus the damage was neany 3 


per cent. That is, 3 per cent of the production was no 


salable as “firsts.” Previously this would liave been worse 


as they would have been jumbled together regardless and 


en sold at a great loss. 


The gummed labels that I used were locked up and used 
only by me. This was done to prevent anyone other that 
myself from putting any pieces j the “seeonds” pile that 


had not been through my hands. If a piece was damaged 


} 


any other part of the room and was thrown in with the 
other seconds, the absence of the ‘abel on the slde Was 
sure to cause a “looking up” of the party who put there 

1 ¢ } ; 4 th} | t 
and for what reason. By this syste ere was : ess 
cloth used tor purposes ror wihle t was evel r ded, 

iz., towels, aprons, dust eloths t he f These labels 

yrroved an effective check to all carelessness 1 and o the 
ods after being delivered to the finishing depa 

perteet ¢ ndition. 

This weekly report showed as nearly iS pcsslvi¢ Vial 
they were da nave for and the de martment ¢é arged i 
the damage. The earding departme vas charged wit 
the s] ibs, or toléeK places in the roving l 1s asé We 
were using filling made of roving on quills. The spinning 
department with oily filling and some the slubs. The 

; tre 
weaving department wit oats ads se ves =s NCKS 
+1 lL] > + + + ] 
ete., and the bleaching department wi orn selvages, dirty 
selvages, ve low and blue Spots and shades i the ¢iol 
and holes. The finishing department with dirty pieces, du 
to eareless handling, dropping on the fl r and ) easons 


before stated. The oil stains were not charged to any one 


department at this time, as it was not possible to place the 


blame. This feature was followed ip closely and traced 


to the bleach house and were charged to them afterward. 
he report was made out like table shown in Fig. 2 and 


ealled the Weekly Damage Report. 
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FIG. 2 
In this table it will be seen that for the first two days 
the damage was very large. This was on account of clean 
ing up every piece in sight and starting in right to keep 


track ot all new seconds. By the end of the second day 


we had caught up with the bleaching department and could 























































t se Ll} »OSS 1 re ( Ss ( i ave \ re 
0 9 ce any serious fa o the respec e depart 
é erseers i S was a ery valuable p t in the 
UV ig Ss e damage accou woes W oul say 4 This 
Vas rOSSIDILE \ e old w i\ is ey vere ilways De 
) ( rolls ind sometimes a \ ri€ day l le 
Sper Lie us Ta 1c impossibdie to 
9 os ekly ( ive em righted e suc 
e¢ = S reiates ost \ oO é eat ouse dam 
ge, Ss s selvages, black oil, we ind rust stains 
es O eported as soo! is oun se Ce “wake 
Ss mm an is S overseer go a report 
¢ ) i vere da 12 Ss Way, ll Was 
‘ ( oO yuUSsINess lhe ire results 
} ( ve ili ving dees na ( ved 1 
é ? L e pereentage damage aow to 
es ite i am 1 Sstretehing ( ith a D 
Vi¢ : i ¢ eports, D ‘a ind weekly 
‘ ~ é l d e mie Oo est ovel 
seers rs is i rere? ige ot damage 2) 
L me dow ’ e? 
() veekly repo we ive firs e earding depart 
. zed W bo “siubs” To e week. Some persons 
7 é } eS siues l ) s e Vari | € 
- > stance was made trom ro 12 and pul 
< s damage é vas justly charged te 
ca L il ( Phe ersee Vas Q1Ve 1 report snow 
’ ‘ \" Vv were da Lore is 1 eC] we uso SHOW 
y1eces s damage then He was also promised a 
ep v dav egar' ) : damage, showing hi he 
yrogress hi > alone this line The verv next 
eek « ( i big nproveme! taet, the result of his 
1¢ \ Ss a t tamnce eal to snow atl 
one ~ é ext rep Ss ed a ecreast vard the week 
€! This also showed me the great possibilities of this 
system. 1f properly followed up bv ea yverseer. It was 
a rea and evan TO look like i eas ble plan to W wrk 
F erta ly a oreat sav 9 was ve nade if was 
} erly indled 
er show how valuable this “follow up” method 
proved ve, I will tell of an instanee of traeing a eertall 
elass of damage ealled “pulled threads.” I had been on 
e job abo ten days when this new damage started to 
show \fter studying it closely and showing it to the 
OSS veavel we deeided these pieces, Ww] ieh were ol a 
ionev ¢o » pattern, were gettin 2 ca ieht somewhere between 
ie cloth department and finishing department. The bleach 
se overseer was tified and he found a number of 
oden reels that the cloth was run over from bin to bin, 
W nails sticking out of them and another one with one 
ot e slats split and a large splinter of wood in the direct 
pa »f the cloth. These were remedied and the damage was 
less, but did not entirely stop. Continuing the seareh still 
further, I visited the eloth room and found the same thing, 
ese “pulled threads” before being sent into the 
ylea department. The men who were piling the eloth 
up were questioned and after looking around a bit an old 
pair of shoes were found with the soles pulled off and a 
irae nber of nails stieking out. One of the men had 
been using them right alone and he admitted he changed 
them because they kept vetting caught in the eloth. After 
this we had no more pulled threads. This amply shows what 
a good system and intelligent “following up” will do in any 
mill. 
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threshed out in this manner. 


All ot our 


very damage 


damages were 


was studied carefully and noted and where 


possible a remedy supplied at once. There are a great many 


ills today that know a certain damage is showing up 1 


honest effort is 


[s 


their work from time to time, but no real 


ever made to correct it There are sO many 1 and ands 


about it, and so many alibis ready, that they tend to kill a 


near approae to the eause of this trouble, so mueh so ' 
that it is very discouraging at times to attempt to bring 
me and ecorreet it for all time. But, it ean be done by 
an impartial accounting of each damage, and also each dam 
ge given consideration in its proper turn, and finally by a 
vetting together” on the part ot the overseers. This hon 
es cooperatilol vetween the department eads bru os anDoutl 
( appyv res ut of beine able to read on the week-e id 
report, “No more damaged on this account.” 
The next item on the report is the spinning departmen 
charged with 40 damaged on account of oily fillin and 
coarse filling. \ few of these were laid to one side and the 
spinner ealled to see them. He in turn ealled his assistants 
showed them the damage and also his report, showing 
W iny were charged to his department for the previous 
veek. He instrueted them to be on the lookout for this 
Olly filling and coarse fi li o ind put a stop to is soon 
s possible ' 
The weave room damage was very laree and the chief 
‘eason for this was the weavers doing poor work and the 
negleet of the cloth room overseer and inspectors to prop 
erly nspeect and to use stri vent measures [to stop this in 
ffer weaving We need not dwell here any longer, as 
I spoke of this part in our fight against the making of 
seconds in the first part ol 1s article. The overseer ol! 
weaving got his reports every day and also the weekly 
report and was shown a sampie of the damage each time 
e came to look it up, after seeing it on his report. 
The bleach house damage was a!so very high, consisting 
of black oil, oily and dirty selvage, blue, vellow and brow 
stains, rust stains and holes, as well as torn selvages. The 
overseer of this department was very desirous of reducing 
his damage and arranged at once with me to have his dp 
aged pieces laid to one side and he would lock them ove 
everv week end then try and wash out these stains and send 
the nek to me again. In some eases they were as good as 
| 


new, and again some others would pass most anywhere as 


firsts. 


This was where we made one of the very best reduce 


ons in the damage account. Many a piece was saved from 
the second pile by this system. I remember very well the 
returning of 65 pieces at one time to the bleach house and 
when returned to me again I only had to throw out four as 


Now, 


sidered that these same pieces, if treated in the old way, 


unfit to pass as first-class goods. when it is eon- 


would all be jumbled away in the second bins, the great 
value of systematizing the’ damage accounts in this mill 
Mueh of 


applicable to all mills, in whole or in part, whether woole 


hecomes at once apparent. what I have said is 


or cotton, silk or carpet mill, some parts of this article will 
surely apply. 
before 


The finishing room damage I have spoken of 
and was for the most part careless handling by the em- 


ployes. Some were dirty, some had tobacco stains, others 


nail holes, gum stains from the ticketing table, oil from 


machines, some were used for towels and then thrown ‘o 


one side, as I have related, and some others used for aprons. 
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It was not a very difficult task to stop this, and our reports 

in the future showed plainly that the efforts in this diree- 
: tion were crowned with success. A low percentage of dam 
age was charged against the finishing department, which 
end of the business to look after. 


was my 


At the end of twelve weeks of hard work by all hands 


ater date 


concerned, our weekly reports were very gratifying, indeed. 


We 


Our damage had been dropping all the time unill 
were having some days with nine damaged pieces and then 
The 


a truly wonderful 


fourteen and then again only four pieces a day. week 


$1, ete., 


when t 


end reports were reading 29, 36, 


the time involved, he conditions under 


LO? 


+ a Nica bec 


showing 


we made our start are taken into eonsideration. 


this article, I] wish to state in strong 


In 


terms the urgent necessity of each and every mill having 


] ; . 
c¢iosing very 


a daily and weekly report of pieces damaged. Their cause 


and where damaged and to follow up each partieular dam 


age until you have it “nailed to the mast” so to speak. 


he little figures on the re 
When these 


percentage of damage is low, 


Get each overseer interested in t 


ports called percentage of damage. things are 


up and the there is 


followed ] 


a healthy contented feeling all through the plant, and 


fosters only one result, namely, the making of good cloth, 


and under these exeellent conditions a very pron able bus! 


‘or the mill is assured. 


The reduction of the damage accounts in textile mills is 
an art of long standing, and with many devious ways fo 


obtaining the same. But the real road to success in this art 


is consistenc y. Keep at it. Don’t try it for one week and 
then throw it into the discards. Don’t show the boss 
weaver some fearful looking cloth, when the weaver who 
made the cloth has grown old sinee the making. Keep 
close to the work. Don’t allow things to drag along “any 
old way” in the finishing room. If you are close to the 


weave room product each week you are bound to find some 


things in time to prevent their recurrence later and save 


the company many dollars where it would have entailed a 


system in mill, 


vood, reliable 


Install a 


heavy loss. youl 


bring this part of your business to a healthy, normal condi 
tion, and reap the happy returns at the end of your fiseal 


vear. 


GENERAL EFFICIENCY IN DYEHOUSES 
AND BLEACHWORKS.* 


BY DR. L. J. MATOS. 


It has well been stated that the enemy of waste is effi- 


machinery. If the kind and 
ot I 


output, 


ciency, whether of labor or 
of 
order commensurate with the character of 


he highest 


just 


character labor engaged in any work is 


SU 
high will be its value, and likewise, if the tools and appli- 
ances made use of in forwarding the raw material from one 
process to another are of the highest possible type suited 
to the purpose, so again will the condition and quality of 
the output be high in proportion. 

Perhaps in no industry is the force of the above state- 
ments more apparent than in the conversion of raw textiles 
into finished fabries, whether they be cotton, wool, or silk, 
and in no subdivision of these industries more so than in 
American Institute of 


meeting of the 
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Othe depart men 


the dyehouses and bleaching plants. 


° . one. 4 4 
heir sohare O:1 SKIL LO ie 


of textile mills contribute t 


the ultimate fabric, notably the finishing department, whic 


has more to do in the physical handling of the 


goods tha 


} 


L\ is treal 


other departments, and consequent may bi 


safely omitted at this time. 
The dyehouse of a modern textile mill is in reality 


huge laboratory where the raw stock, yarn or piece goods 


whatever fiber made is colored to meet certain eommeri 
demands. It is in this lab ratory iat the material to be 
dyed IS generally prepared for the act 1a] dyeing yperatlo 
by such treatments as will better enable ile e mol 
da s 0 aves as he case may He | us pre ira.o re 
ment consists in the majority of instances clea z Oo 
scouring the goods tree from all extraneous oils, grease 
dirt, ete., that become attached to inavoldabl: Ss pass 
age through tne mill, or whic na ave eK ed ) 
internally, such as oils the case of wool. Conseque 

it stands to reason that if the dyer is expected to tu ) 
voQod work it means that evoods delivered Im should 
be clean; that is, thoroughly scoured out, or boiled out, w 


either soap or.s ida according to the stock, and then final 
l sed. Here the lack of efficieney in ma Vv wo le milis 
is painfully apparent; through misdirection or otherwise, 


scouring in alkaline soap liquors is pushed to the limit unde 


the mistaken idea that hard punishment of the pieces is the 
best means of removing oils and dirt; this is followed by 
failure to give the best part of the scouring ie final ample 
washing in water so ample as to remove all traces of thi 


emulsified oils and the emulsifying soap liquors. Absolutely 


treatment of woole 


false economy is experienced by such 


or worsted goods, for the reason that traces of soapy liquors 


remaining are the unmistakable causes of so-called cloudy 


or streaky goods; defects that cannot be removed and ea 


only be hidden by over-dyeing with other and heavier shades 


Two definite results are the 





or by stripping and re-dyeing. 


obtained: (1) The eoods are not ot a level shade, and GO 


sequently, if otherwise acceptable, must be sold at a lower 
price than they would normally command; (2) If they are 
stripped and re-dyed, other conditions of fee, handle, tex- 
ture and shade being equal, the time and the cost re 

handling and re-dyeing are absolutely lost, and cannot be 


recovered from the buyer. 
Efficiency in the preparatory treatment of woolen fabrics 

therefore resolves itself into thorough scouring and perfect 

rinsil og 


Perfect 


without which no piece of voods is ready to be dved 


scouring, again, brings pointedly before us_ thie 


necessity of having good water to scour with. Some mills 


are so favorably situated that their water supply is of very 
low hardness and generally free from suspended matter, 
but, on the other hand, there are many mills that have only 
a moderately soft water and some where it is liable to be 
contaminated with mueh silt. Where the water is clear and 
soft, or moderately so, no bad effects are to be found in 
the goods due to the water, but under the mistaken idea that 
cheapness is an element of economy, some mills having an 
unlimited supply of good water use mill soaps of the lowest 
filled, 


odor of rosin persistently remains with the goods, whereas 


erade, rosin with the result that the echaraeteristic 


if even a fair quantity of tallow soap had been used, the 


voods would at least be free from odor if well rinsed. 


The importance of water softening in connection with 
dye and bleach works has not reached the position it de 


serves, but as competition increases among textile mills, and 































































dema oO rela lvel\ ettel rories rom a ¢o stantly 
discriminating public inerease, the mill ii alms to meet 
art: ] i wate } th “WY if 
ese particular demands will be the mull to avall itself ol 
every scele iT 1elp It is a facet that there are oday other- 
wise practical mill men who conscientiously believe that the 
enaciously adhering lime soaps, the result of har ater, 
| tl It of ird water 
ire effectively removed in a competitor’s mill and regard 
\ sincere distrust the statements of chemists that sueh 
deposits when formed on wool are irremovable, when such 
deposits are found on woolen goods in their own mill. Irre 
s ( ve ¢ e Saving in the @ost ot soap, whien could be 
erediter » inereased scouring efficieney, the amount so saved 
uid nany lls be the interest on the money invested 


effective water softening 


plant. 


Mode deas extile machinery have in general ke] 
ace with otnet mprovements, but there are many large 
! S ul, years ago irned out goods that held a promi 
} lace e marke mu now these do no meer wilt 
e same tavor as ods from other mills. On examining 
tne cause ol s cond oO ve ire contronted with the 
( i é nacnines Lsé ire of Vpes iong since dis 
edited and abandoned This apphes to seouring as well 
o dyeing lhe old ype f woolen woods washers, found 
nany nis lepe ided 1po el rsn and eneree ( 
reat me ) e le tself, lea O e Selve and dete1 
org 1ctlo e soap and alkalies used » take eare of 
themselves whereas e more idvaneed ty] e ol ipphanees 
S so construeé d as to olive the soa \ liq iors the very treesi 
ac ) \ vuut in the least impairing ie condition of thie 
clo sSeourlng of wool Foods 15 esse! ulv a e@nemieal 
process ( ot a me inical o>eratio 
KE mommy V dveho ise proper m L\ fe etre ed alo 
various | es mut ear should be so considered a nts 1 
pertrer accord wit all other lines, so that there may be a 
maximum outpu f clean dye oods ready for the dry 


reom or fini departme 


shing 


Dyehouses in which the labor, that is, the so-called kettle 
1ands are not identified with their work, ea ever work as 
, +h!) ; ‘ . } . ] ‘ } + + 
SInOO i\ is Ss yviuere 1é ) Ine ire made oO Teel lal 

ev are a part o ell depar me Perhaps o other 
department of a mill is the personal equation so much in 
evidence as in the dvehouse, and it should be ie one where 
ere is the least diseord. 


It was formerly, the ease iat the master or 


struggled under great difficulty to acquire 


1? 
lis 


rmation and this he, perhaps with good foresight and in 
tention, preserved with great care to himself. He was on 
close personal terms of intimacy with his several helpers, 
é st ambitious of whom, ultimately and in turn 
ecame a “second hand” and was taueg the prineiples of 


e trade, which in reality were the names of the “drugs, 


rom whence obtained and how prepared for dyeing. TI] 


11S 


cv diti nm of affairs held up to tha discover, and introdue- 
tion of mauve, Perkin’s discovery, from which time to the 


eariy eignties the so-ealled secrets of the dvers have grad- 


! y . 
rally vanished, due in a great measure to the immense 
amount of praetical technical data that is freely dissem- 
inated to all inquiries by the large color manufacturers. 


Consequently, Lhe dyer ot today isa much better teehnieally 


earlier whieh 


still 


realizing that important discoveries have been made, they 


informed individual than his prototype, of 


latter, however, there are a few holding over; while 


still endeavor to convinee themselves that the older methods 


| 


were the most ideal. 
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jecting them to 


dictates. 
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Dyeing efficiency means getting the most out of a dye or 


given group of dyes. This means that the dyer should be 
sufficiently well informed by study and experience gained in 
a laboratory, to be able to recognize when a dye is yielding 
its best, and not stop at being merely a shade matcher. It is 
just here that the management of mills fails to secure proper 
efficiency in their dyehouses, believing that output is the 
only faetor by whieh efficiency can be safely judged. 


The 


the great amount of really valuable and authentic literature 


purehasing department of a mill, notwithstanding 


that is freely placed it the disposal of the eolor makers, ean 


not be eX} ected fully informed as to the propernies and 


characteristies of dyestuffs, as it requires special knowledge 


ind training. To be intelligently informed regarding iden- 
ity, tinetorial value and other properties requires labora 
tory aid of various kinds and a true index of mill efficiency 


is the use made of a well ordered laboratory. 


One very large mill is gradually solving the problem ot 


dyeing house efficiency in a manner that should serve as a 


model for all textile mills using alkaline dyestuffs. 


The equipment of this laboratory comprehends ever) 
ase ol eolo testing, no ily for the matehi S ol aye 
stuffs, but also for print tests. The system adopted is one 
vhich is perhaps the most practical that could be selected. 
Dyestuffs submitted to it are classified according to color 
id as early as possible aecordi 12 to shade. They are 


en dyed upon their standard woolen yarns, parallel shades 


ot the same percentage Strength. rhe o yyect OL this test 1s 


termine whet not a given dyestuff is stronger 


] T tT) T t ry le nte 
netorial value than This test is supplemented 


owing the money value of two or more 


her test s 


dyestuffs, the object of this series of tests being to ascertain 


whether, color for color, one dyestuff is cheaper or more 
‘ostly than another. After having determined the relative 
tinetorial values of the series of dvest ffs, dveings are cle 
to show approximately the same shade and depth of colon 


ien the varn suitable is wound on eards of a few ine 


in width with bands of the several dyed skeins and these 
sed to sevel days. 


exp the light for sueeessive periods ot 


The result of this series of tests then shows conclusively 
what dves resist to the best advantage the action of direct 
licht and those which sueecumb to this treatment. The entire 


system of testing dves by this apparently complicated 


though very systematic method works out to the very best 


advantage of the mill; when the results are placed side by 


lemist ie dyer and the designer have at hand 


side, [he ¢€ 


all the available technical information necessary regarding 


e utility of any one particular dyestuff, and are conse 


quently in a to eliminate, according to the labora 


position 


} 


tory tests, dyestuffs which will not withstand the later and 


detailed processes upon the finished fabric. This particulaa 


phase of the laboratory’s work serves as the most important 
effi- 


} 1 ; 1 +} t t 
lever to the dyehouse desiring to give the greatest 


cieney to its mill. 

A eareful, systematic and thorough examination of any 
dyestuffs or grouys of dyes of apparent value in a mill col 
oring textiles can be satisfactorily ascertained only by sub 
other kinds of tests that technical practice 


After having survived the intelligently conducted 


tests in the laboratory, the survivors may then be passed 


1 


the large laboratory, the dyehouse, or the print works 


with the fullest confidence on the part of the dyer or eslor 


mixer. 
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In the mill in question not only are the «yes so thor- 
oughly tested, but the compound shades in which the fitting- 
ly surviving dyes are used are also made in the laboratory, 
the exact proportions being worked out and submitted to 
the designer. If the shades so produced pass the serutiny of 
the designing room, all the information necessary is then 
passed on to the dyer who makes use of the foundation for- 
mula, worked out in the laboratory; this results not only in 
a great saving of time in the handling of goods but also 
in economy of dyestuffs. The surviving portion of the 
skeins, print tests and exposure tests are systematically filed 
according to color, and are open to access to every one hav- 
ing business with the colors. 

The buyer in this mill is consequently in a position to 
diseuss intelligently, and in the best interest of his employ- 
ers, the question of dyestuffs, and consequently is in a 
better position to judge on the merits of the various colors 
ifter having passed through such a systematically conducted 
und well ordered laboratory. Generally, the laboratory of 
a mill has been regarded as a needless expense, itself in the 
class of non-producing departments, but mills striving to 
maintain a position in the forefront of manufacturing ex- 
eellence are beginning to regard a well directed and prop- 
erly equipped laboratory as one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to an intelligently directed purchasing department. 
The two must go hand in hand. 

As a general rule, American mills have not been as 
prompt to look into the merits of the various types of dye- 
ing and bleaching machines and other apparatus designed 
to facilitate these two important operations, as have Euro- 
pean concerns. 

Without specifie reference to any type or system, there 
have been brought to suecessful operaticn various forms of 
dyeing machines that are a great advance over the usual 


keitles and other applianeces used in dyeing; the installa- 


tion of these tends materially towards advancing the efficien- 
ev of the dvehouse. 

It is a matter of faet that any dyeing or bleaching ma- 
chine that conserves the condition of the textile material 
under treatment, other things being equal, is the ideal ma- 
chine to adopt. When the mechanical handling of textiles 
during the bleaching and dyeing operations was first given 
ittention by engineers, the one serious difficulty encountered 
was the very defective physical condition of the finally 
dyed or bleached material. These defects, however, were 
vradually overcome by means of various expedients so that 
at the present time there are a number of machines in use 
that imitate identically the best results that it is possible to 
secure by means of hand work. 

This type of machine is ineluded in rather a wide group 
of others embodying the broad principle of working the 
material to be treated in the dye or bleach liquor, and gen- 
erally requires a larger volume of liquor than other forms 
1f apparatus. 

Another group of machines are those based on the broad 
principle of circulating the dye or bleach liquor through 
the material to bg treated, either with or without pressure, 
the result of which is that the dyeing is accomplished with- 
out any disturbance whatever of the condition of the ma- 
terial. In the early days of this type of machine, many 
set-backs were encountered, due chiefly to lack of penetra- 
tion of the material by the liquors; thus many such machines 
As experience was gained, if 


were generally condemned. 
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was found that the defective results were due entirely to a 
total lack of knowing how the apparatus should be loaded 
and packed; loose and indifferent packing always caused 
uneven results, while hard and close packing—leaving but 
small chance for leads and channels—always gave a dyeing 
or bleaching that was as close to perfect as possible. 

Still another class of machines found especially valuable 
for loose wool is somewhat intermediate between the two 
general types above referred to, and consists of holding an 
amount of raw stock without any attempt at packing, and 
circulating the dye or other solution through it. The result 
in this ease is a thorough dyeing of the fibers without any 
felting—a most serious evil, especially when handling the 
middle and higher grades of wool. 

Reference to these mechanical aids to the dyeing and 
bleaching operations is made only for the purpose of draw- 
ing attention to what does exist, and the fact that there 
must be a demand for them sufficient to induce inventive 
dyers to go beyond the usual antiquated apparatus. From 
the common open kettle for skein yarn, in which the yarn is 
turned by hand, and which is in use today in many mills, to 
the erudest type of mechanically operated yarn kettles is 
a long stretch, but the later devices are gradually growing. 

lor years, and even today, the usual eustom of handling 
warps in the dyehouse is with open tubes and “boxes,” 


through which the warps pass under and over submerged 


rollers, and it has only been of recent years that serious al 


tention has been given to the dyeing and bleaching of 


warps “on the beam” that is, in spool form. The warps are 
wound tightly to the extent of many thousand yards on a 
special beam (spool) and by means OL proper pumps the 
liquors are foreed under pressure through the mass of 
This principle of bleaching or dyeing is 


wound threads. 
now only in its infaney, and I believe that in time it will 
be developed into the ideal manner of dyeing. While cot 
ton cloth cannot be successfully dyed by this principle, it is 
quite possible to bleach by it, and it is not to be doubted 
that ultimately pieces may be dyed successfully in the same 
manner. 

The textile indusiry is stimulated by constant competi- 
tion, mill against mill, and while some mills appear to suc- 
ceed with certain lines of fabries, others making similar 
lines seem to be unable to forge ahead. In quite a number 
of such instanees, careful investigation had shown that the 
difficulty to be overcome is the stoppage of leaks and losses 
in the handling of the goods, in and from one stage of 
operations to another, and by changing from obsolete meth- 
ods, both mechanical and chemical, to methods that are 
modern and more in harmony with the spirit of the times. 
Many dyehouses and bleach works are absolutely non-efficient 
when compared with other departments of the same mill, 


and this is due in the majority of instances to the non- 
progressiveness and parsimonious policy of the mill, and 
also to the lack of initiative of the department foreman, who 
lags behind by not applying the advanced advantages of his 
particular line of work; in consequence, this department 
also lags behind—a millstone or an anchor—holding back 
the general progress of the mill. This is the eondition that 
today confronts many of our apparently advanced and 
progressive mills. 

Your mill should be amply represented at the Southern 
Textile Association convention in Atlanta next November. 
It will bring results. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The question of industrial edueation is one which has 


aroused interes the minds of many thinking men. 


This is proven beyond doubt by the numerous letters re- 


ceived containing comments of which the following from 
Senator Carroll S. Page, of Vermont, is a fair sample: 

“T have read with much interest Mr. F. C. Myers’ article 
on ‘Publie Schools and Industrial Edueation’ in the July 
issue of Corron. It is a valuable and interesting contribu- 


to the industrial edueation discussion. 


While it seems inadvisable to give too muen space to 
such comments, we believe we should print extracts from 
at least two of these letters, which heartily support the vital 
contentions urged by the author of the article. The firs 


extract is from Hon. G. Gunby Jordan, President of the 


I 


Eagle and Phenix Mills, at Columbus, Ga. 


: 


‘Eprror ‘Corton : 
“With mu pleasurt I have read ‘Publie Sehoos ana 
Industrial Edueation’ in the July number. 
“Tt is one of the cheerful signs of the times that thinking 
people, like Mr. Myers, are not only thinking but express 
rreible views on the subject of industrial educa 


' . 
ot the senoois 


Ing sucén 
mm, and the manifest waste there is in most 


whieh undertake to teach a simple academic course. 


‘| our Community Hany vears ago we were con 
ced of that fact, and Columbus has for a great many 


vears had manual training in its schools. 
“But it progressed from that beginning very rapidly 


So that for several years the schools, as organized, begin 
vith free kindergartens in every department; then a pul 
nary industrial school teaches very many useful branclies 
after the scholars have passed out of the kindergarten. | 


but the 


each grade school manual training has its place, 
main feature of the schools here is the Columbus industrial 
ugh school, which does exactly the work that Mr. Myers 


recommends. 


‘This school has rapidly grown, both numerically and 

efficiency. The graduating class last night at the opera 
ous umbered thirty-f 

‘The statisties available show that nearly all of the grad 


lates in the pas ave continued the work for whieh they 


were fitted in school-life. 
‘The school is co-edueational. Che eirls are aught do 
mestic science, cooking, sewing, dress-making and millinery. 


The boys have foundry work, carpentry, machinist depart 
ment and a regular textile organization. In addition to 
Is, DOTH sexes have full eourses in stenography, type 
writing, bookkeeping and lke departments 


‘The graduates of this school are practical people, and 


ave to serve six weeks before graduation in some institu 


ou in the eity in the particular line in which the graduate 
as sought to be pronheient, bDelore recelving a certineate ol 
proficieney from the school. Kegular eard reports show 
e the worthiness of the prospective graduate are fur 
shed by the firm employing him during this six weeks’ 
) erlod. 
‘T have just read a very entertaining pamphle{ cn ‘The 


Wisdom of Establishing Compulsory Evening Continuation 


Schools’ at Philadelphia | Is very gratifvine to state 


; 


vat the different manufacturers and dealers of influence 


tnere have approved most unhesitati oly ot this suggestion, 


“In other words, from year to year we are learning more 


d more trom the splendid organization of the German 
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continuation and industrial school system, and it is having 


a marked effect upon communities of the United States, 


and especially of the South.” 

The second extract is from the letter of Hon. William 
Schley Howard, of Georgia, who made an address along 
similar lines before the House of Representatives on the 
27th of last June. 

“Eprror ‘Corron :’ 

“It has afforded me very great pleasure to carefully read 
the splendid dissertation in the July number of Corton 
upon the subject of industrial education, by Mr. F. C. Myers. 

“The article is a just arraignment of our publie sehool 
system. It precisely coincides with a speech made by me 
on June 27th last in the House while we were debating the 
curriculum and examinations for admission to the Naval 
Academy. 

“Nothing needs stimulation more than our publie school 
system. It teaches everything superficially and nothing 
thoroughly. A child soon loses his individuality by falling 
into the rut of “system,” and intellectually when our chil- 
dren leave the publie schools they are as much alike in train- 
ing and ideals of life as so many buckshot molded from the 
same mold. You, I know, have often wondered why the boy 
vho was thrown upon the world on his own resourees at an 
early period in childhood was so much more efficient in the 
} erformanee of a given task in future years than the young 


man who was enjoying the opportunities of a finished edu- 
cation—collegiate, if you please, while this boy was out in 
the world. The explanation to my mind is simple: One 
was obtaining a practical education in the world of experi- 
ence while the other was being taught to have an artificial 
opinion of what life held in store for him. In other words, 
he boy thrown out in the world was getting the experience 
of applying his little learning to what the other boy wouid 
eventually have to do, who while receiving his edueation 
Was geiting absolutely no prae ical ideas of what he would 
have to do in after life. 

“Brain and brawn are inseparable. They are by nature 
interdependent, and the mind and body should be taught to 
act in unison, and while we are training the intelleet the 
physieal man should be practically instructed to execute the 
mind’s conception. To train the intellect in theories only is 
like running a great dynamo generating an elestrie eurr 
and never making any connections for its use. 

‘The children of coming generations must be taught that 
manual labor is honorable. The professions of all classes 
are today overcrowded, and many men are practicing law, 
medicine, dentistry, and preaching, and are in polities, who 
would make better blacksmiths or farmers or dairymen or 
mill superintendents. The trouble is, our publie schools, 
our private schools and our colleges have a tendeney to bend 
the mind to seek easy avenues in the professions to a fon 
tune. There never was a more fallacious teaching on eart|; 
than this. Voeational education should be a part and par 
cel of our system of education, and I do not know but that 
| would be safe in saying that if one or the other, intellec: ua! 
or vocational, should receive more attention, it should be the 
vocational. 

‘In conclusion, I only wish to call your attention to the 
great work being done by the Georgia School of Teelhi- 
nology. Just the other day | was talking to a laree manu- 
facturer in Washington, and one of the graduates of thi- 
school was in the employ of a great corporation in his 


town, not in a profession, but an expert in the manufacture 
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The technological school is engaged in vocational education. 


That is upon a higher seale, but why could not our public 


schools teach our children how to work and instill into their 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 

With a dividend disbursement of more than one million 
dollars from the Southern cotton mills during the month 
of July, and an assurance that these dividends were actually 
earned, we ean find no eause for complaint in mill circles. 

The cotton mill men have a pretty good idea of the 
final shape of the tariff bill, and a confidence in the hope 
of its early enactment is reflected even now in a brighten- 
ing of the general mill situation. Things are “looking up” 
in mill ecireles. All this may be but a temporary spurt, 
suit the ehanees are that the present improvement is the 
forerunner of better times with the mills. The tariff is 
not by any means what the mill people wanied, but their 
present concern is to get to work under the new enactment. 
The general public has a good idea of the provisions of 

e new bill, but manufacturers will be interested in the 
e:ange in the tariff on machinery. Under the old bill, 
cotton mill machinery carried a tariff of 45 per cent. A 
reduction has been made on this to 25 per cent. 

It would seem that the provision in our pending tariff 
bill which prohibits the importation of goods manufactured 
wholly or partly by children under fourteen years of age 
is giving the Laneashire textile manufacturers considerable 
econeern. The Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, represent 


ing about four million spindles, has presented an urgent 


petition to the British Board of Trade, and in this petition 


ey say, “It would mean the absolute prohibition of im 
portation into the United States of Lancashire textile com 


nodities.” The British Government therefore is entreated 


to enter an “effective protest” at onee. 


We learn from Washington that the first meet 


+ 4 


ing Oot the 
committee appointed at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Raleigh, N. C., in November last 


B. Smith 


Agrieultural Workers at 
was held on July 31st in the office of Senator E. 
to 


of South Carolina. The meeting held in Raleigh was 


formulate a plan for bringing about a conference of repre- 


sentatives of the various organized cotton interests of the 
world to devise some method by which the tare on Ameriean 
cotton may be standardized with a view to eliminating the 
evils growing out of present tare practices. The commit 
tee as appointed in November is composed of Senators 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, Smith of South Carolina, Post- 
masier General Burleson, former Representative W. G. 
Brantley of Georgia and representatives of the Depart 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. A committee was 
appointed to work out the details of the proposed confer- 
ence to be presented to the full committee at a later meet- 


© to be held shoftly. 


The question ol speedily bringing 
avout a universal standard for American cotton was also 
‘onsidered, but no definite action was taken. 

In talking with Mr. George B. Hiss, president and treas- 
rer of the Rhodhiss Mfg. Co.. at Rhodhiss, N. C., and 


‘ > } 
{ } 
Co., of that 


Smith Mfe. 


largely interested in the E. A. 


of steel, and was earning five thousand dollars per year. 
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youthful minds the necessity for honorable toil, teach them 
along the line of the trend of their ambition and stop this 
useless, foolish cramming the minds of our children with 


obsolete and useless learning.” 





place, and lately having assumed active management of the 
Thrift Mfg. Co., near Charlotte, about business conditions 
generally, he expressed himself as being rather optimistic, 
and said: 
“Notwithstanding the general adverse eriticism on the 
part of the cotton manufacturers connection with a re- 
duction of the tariff, I am inclined to the opinion that a 
downward revision of the general tariff schedule is not only 


1 > 
f+ 


timely, but for the very best interests of the general indus- 
trial business of the United States. For years we have 


adhered to a protective tariff, but we are now arrived at a 


stage in the history of this country when, in order to meet 
the ehanged conditions of business throughout the world, 
it is necessary for us to put ourselves on a commercial basis 
to trade with the world at large, and we have bee enabled 
to arrive at this stage by virtue of our protective tariff. 


which, in my igmble J] idgment, 1s ~ longer ecessary, u 


less we intend oO enseonce ourselves safely within tue ar- 
row enclosure of a proiective wa o the exelusion of 
reasonably fair competition with the manufaeturing coun- 


tries of the world. 
“While the present Democratic administration gained 


he reins of the government somewhat acecidenta lv, and 


thus represent a minority, it does give the demoeratie 


administration an opportunity to evoke into the laws of 


lis country the views of 


{ 


} ] ; + ; . os ; 
reasonably large percentage of the voters of Ss country 


have been demanding for some vears past, and thus we 


will have an opportunity to try out the ideas advanced by 


these ideas, and those outlined 


the democracy, and should 


above, be eontrarv to the best interests of the cou trv, 


will be an easy matter to readjust our laws, so far as the 


ariff is concerned, on a basis that will be satisfactory, but 


2° 


ie days of the high protective tariff are no longer essential 


; 


o the safe-guarding of the manufacturing int 


eresits 0 his 


country. Under the revised tariff, when the law goes into 


effect, the manufacturers of this country will necessarily 


Is + +] ] + ; ] P ¢#hs ] + 
adjust hemseives to tne new order of things, and 1e\ 


will be doubtless surprised at the general 


improved condi- 


ion of affairs, and realize that they must meet fair competi- 


| 


on, and by this it is no 


l 


meant the pauper labor competi- 


ion of Europe, but fair competitio ‘compe#ritio pel) 


} 


ie life of trade.’ 


“We have grown under our protective laws commercially 


t a 


and industrially beyond the brightest expectations of the 


originators of our protective tariff, and why should we 


lave any reason to lear com} etition when we are 1n positlor 


) 


io enact laws to protect us against unfair e ympetition ° 


“In view of the tariff discussion, brought about bv tli 


this country. 


changed political aspect of ere has beén a 


general slowing up of business, and it is generally believed 


that the stoeks of all manufactured goods in this country 


are lower than they have ever been before, thus indieatine 


that the general trade has for months been adjusting itself 


o what they believe to be a change of conditions whieh will 


follow the enactment of our new tariff. 

































































Due largely to the unsettled conditions among the 
lary itions of Europe, brought about by a fear that the 
Balka vars would volve the larger nations, there has 


neen a the expense of this 


n Europe, at 


necessarily caused a higher rate for 


money lis ecountrv than ordinarily would be the ease, 


may oeeasion a decrease in the value 


temporarily, 


of our highest monev-value export produet, lL e.. eotton, 

should nature favor us this vear with an amount of eotton 
jrements, but we will hardly e 

] excess O reasonabdie requirements, Du we Wl narary ex 

perience the low price tor eotton that prevailed during the 

Cle ind administration, as everything this country, 

due ( e prosperous ¢o0 dition of the country, and the 


amount ot 1as been produeed during 


iflated values, owing to the 


é pas veal las, as were, 
plentifulness of gol ind thus eotton at S or 9 eents per 
pound wou d be Vine eompared W 1 general conditions, as 
cheap as cotton was during the Cleveland administratio 
whe sold for a much lower price. The intention is not 
» draw attention to the Cleveland administration as com 
pared Ww le prese democratic administration, for the 
conditions are vastly differ: iroughout this eountry and 
e world at large. bu s simply thought of in connec 
m Wi expressing Ol e’s vleWs as they relate to present 
conditions.” ° 
| N. Clemenee, a former treasurer of the Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, of Columbus, Georgia, when interviewed by 
Co' TONS corres pond t, had this to Say 
‘From a purely cotton manufacturing standpoint, we 


experience OT 


of the South have no past any importance to 


look back along the lines of cotton manufacturing under a 
early free-trade tariff bill. \ ears ago when the Wilson bill 
vas in effect, and when the cotton manufacturing industry 


of the South was comparatively in its infaney, with longer 


] 1! . ? ? ** : 
labor, smaller rates of wages, plants comparatively 


nours ot 


new, it was not so verv diffieult, under those favorable con 


meet competition without sustaining a loss in 


eration of the comparatively few cotton mills the 


he South In faet, with 


few exceptions, the 


Southern cotton mills were rather suecessful durine that 
period It is quite different with us now, however, as we 
are now a cotton manutacturing section of great magn! 
tude and of great importance, our mills eon8uming, at 
the present time, more of the cotton staple than any other 
section of this country and the value of our manufactured 


‘ 


amounting to indreds of millions of dollars. 


produce 


Truly a great industry, of phenomenal growth. And under 
just and reasonable tariff laws, the industry ought to econ 
tinue to grow, as our section contains all the essential ele 


ments to make it grow We have a climate whieh is unsur 


passed for cotton spinning; we have labor as efficient and 


orderly as can be found anywhere; we have an abundance 


of cheap power; the raw material is in close proximity to 


our mills; and the eoal fields and tron mines are not far 


We 


prosper 1] 


are a favored section. 


will 


tariff laws are just and reasonable, and so framed that the 


removed. Truly we deserve 


to prosper, and should prosper, and our 


laborer will be protected in this country against the cheap 


labor of many foreign countries. 


“While 


of wages, by comparison, 


y 


our labor, as a rule, is efficient, and our rates 


are exceedingly high, they 


must 
remain that way to enable the wage earners of this country 
life 


bill, if these favor- 


to enjoy the eomforts and luxuries of that are now 


theirs. Under the workings of the new 
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able conditions ean be continued, the country will be satis- 
fied. Otherwise, it will be bad for those advoeating the bill 
and a changed condition will ensue at the first opportunity, 
which is a fact apparent to all. I am optimistic, however, 


as regards the future. Our representatives in congress are 


] 
| 


able and patriotic, and I cannot believe that they will allow 


our interests to suffer.” 

Regardless of whether one be in favor of or opposed to 
the much written-about and much-diseussed Underwood- 
Wilson tariff bill, it is very probable that the same will soon 
be, for a time at least, the tariff bill of the country, and we 
shall be obliged to shape our policy along manufacturing 
lines to conform to the new order of things. 

Most of the Southern mills are now sold ahead for sev- 
eral months. Mill men are expecting continued good busi- 
ness, and are planning to take eare of it, as evidenced by 
the following additions to old plants and new mills econ 
templated: 

The Watts Manufacturing Company, at Liledoun, near 
Taylorsville, N. C., 


to their plant, to provide for a large daily increase in its 


expect to add 6,000 additional spindles 
production of cotton yarns and sheetings. They now have 
3500 spindles. 

Kahn’s Pickery, at 1509 Religious St., New Orleans, will 
rebuild their recently burned plant. 
Allison, of 


mill at 


Hoover and 


$250,000 


It is reported that Messrs. 
Xenia, Ohio, 
Kansas City 


The Dallas (Texas) Waste Mills, incorporated wit 


establish a cordage 


will 


1 
} 


1a 
capital stock of $300,000, have effected permanent organiza- 


tion, and purchased most of their machinery. Their new 


plant will manufacture jute bagging, and not cotton bag 


ging as at first reported. 
The Puritan Cordage Mills, at Louisville, Ky., will 1 
stall additional braiding machines, and inerease thet 


capacity one-fourth. 


| i ¥ 


Richmond, Va., are making plans and specifications for a 


‘ 


Shepherd and Charles K. Bryant, architects, of 


new cotton mill to be built near Richmend, though they 


state they are not vet in a position to give out information 


regarding parties interested. 
Brandon Mills, Greenville, are planning to add some new 
drawing frames to their equipment. 
The Mfe. Co., Spartanburg 


rumor that the Beaumont o, 
S & 


.. was to make an addition to their plant has been 


denied by Mr. Jennings, president of the mill. 
W. I. 

Spl idle mill either at Celeste or Farmersville. 
Statesville Mills, at Statesville, N. 


Carver, of Celeste, Texas, expects to build a 2,000 


Cotton C., have 
placed an order for new roving machinery. 

A. C. Phelps, manager of the German-American Co., of 
Draper, N. C., Mars!iall-Field 


their mills are waiting to 


combina- 
effect 


the new tariff law will have on their business before deciding 


(controlled by the 


tion) states that see whiat 
to replace some of their card room machinery. 

The Mills, al 
an order for a large addition to the mill. 

The Mills, at Mooresville, N. C., 


placed an order for additional ecards, roving, spinning and 


Eechota Cotton Calhoun, Ga., has placed 


Dixie Cotton have 


cone winders for this mill. 


Contract has been ; laced for a smail lot of additional 


machinery for the Long Island Cotton Mills, Long Island, 
N. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Corre spondence a 

The New England mills closed up the summer monthis 
much better than most manufacturers thought would be the 
Fall 


Works mills for a period of 15 weeks, until August 25, un 


case six months ago. The closing of the River Iron 


doubtedly did a great deal toward steadying the print cloth 


division of the trade and it certainly had a wholesome 
effect upon print prices by permitting traders to hold values 
in a time of dull demand. So well engaged are many of 


the mills for the next few weeks that the usual summer 
vacation of ten days was granted at the expense of stil! 
further delaying deliveries from some large plants. 

The chief recession in values during the month was in 
the print eloth yarn division of the markets. Recovery 
came rapidly in the last two weeks, however, and at this 
time stocks are fully cleaned up and several mills are so 
well 


even if no further business comes forward in September. The 


engaged that there wil! be no further accumulations 


price recovery was from a basis of 514 cents for 38 inch 
68 x 72s to 5% eents and from a low point of 31% cents on 


Fall River in the third 


100,000 


27-ineh 64 x 60s to 31 4 cents. Sales at 


ae | 
week in August reached 240,000 pieces, of which 
were for spot shipment. 


Fall 


tions in part but will be handicapped for a time in regaining 


The River Iron Works mills have resumed opera 


+ 


the operatives lost to other coneerns during the idle period. 


This econeern 1800 more automatie 


has recently ordered 


Draper looms, making 2800 in all the plant will have when 


compe 


present orders are ted. The American Printing 


Company supplied by these mills now have 40 printing 


machines, of which 23 are equipped for wide cloths. The 
passing of the narrow print in the standard constructions 
seems inevitable so far as domestic markets are concerned. 

The opening spring prices named on dress ginghams 
early in the month were on the same basis as last year, or 
7's eents a yard for Utilities and 91% cents for Toile du 
Nords. 


634 cents, and at this 12 cent drop business came along well. 


Staple einghams were reduced to 644 cents from 


Contrary to expeciations the Amoskeag Company opened 


ts books again to take further orders for 32 ineh cham 


rays and 32 inch bleached madras, and the orders for these 


two eloths at 61% cents net, have been very large and will 


require the operation of at least 8,000 looms for several 


months. The bookfold chambray line contains many staple 
and semi-staple dress gingham patterns and jobbers have 
applied themselves on them very freely. 


The dress gingham markets are not right although the 


output from many looms will be missing during the coming 
season. A great many looms have been diverted to fancies 
in yarn dyed cloths, such as ratine crash, nub yarn effects, 
and fine shirtings and waistings. Toward the end of the 
month there was noted a steady increase in the demand for 
large plaid effects in keeping with the vogue of plaid de- 
signs in silks and woolens. This has called for the winding 


up of many looms to make the very large patterns in dress 


~<-.- 


ginghams. 
Bleached cottons have held very steady all through the 


month and the leading bleacheries have been pushed to 


deliver goods for prompt use. In many ways it has been a 


better bleached goods season than has been reeorded for 


some years, but the orders have been for quick goods, and 
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it has been slow work building up a late delivery list. No 


change has been made in staple 4-4 goods but it has bee: 


remarked as unusual that the low oods such as 4-4 


eount 2 


G4s have held their values better than is customary in vears 


when bleacheries are running well. The shirt and eollar 
factories and the manufacturing trades generally have 
hought bleached goods for spot and nearby shipment very 


steadily all through the jobbers’ distributi period. 


Wide sheetings were advanced five per cent during 
month, and some large sales were made for delivery throug 
the balance of the year. Pepperels are now held at 2 


10-4 


Sheets and pillow eases have been 


) 
oO ¢e@iis 


; . , ra 
voods and Loekwoods were advanced to 25 


net tor 


, 
cents. akel 


freely by 


he visiting retail trade and on leading brands complanits 


are general of unsatisfaciory deli Cambrie muslins, 


nainsooks, longeloths, and the finer lines of bleached cot 


lots. This 


tons generally have sold steadily but in no large 


Nas served to keep prices s eady and stocks low. 


Prints moved out fitfully. Pereales have been sold for 
advance delivery and new prices for spring will be made 
iext month, or the first week in Septembe Pp. At this time 
it is expected that 4-4 64 pereales may be reduced to‘a 
basis of 615 cents from the top of 6%4 cents, but it is not 
thought that prices as a whole will be vrea ly ( ger 
Less business has been offering in prints for export this 


vear than last, but on the whole the export 


folowing the course of the domestié markets In the matte! 


of small orders frequently repeated. Sales of about 


bales of Pepperell drills were made for shipment to India 


al (34 cents to meet the pressing competition ol Ja 


mills whose goods of an inferior grade were be 


at an attractive figure. 


On heavy colored goods, such as duck, de 


llms, 


ete., the market has held fairly steady and the mills are still 


There has been little or O 


well employed on old orders. 


attempt made by New England mills during the summer to 


discount a lower cotton price by offering contracts at mate- 


] 


rial ¢ mne¢essions from Spot values. The gveneral disposition 


has been this year to follow a conservative policy in the 


matter of cotton trading until the tariff unsettlement is re- 


moved, and to confine business in eloths to the nearby re- 


quirements of customers. It has been assumed with 


some 


degree ot justice that if jobbers are to order piece 


rvoing 


meal lots they should be compelled to pay on the seore ot 


1 


retailing, or in other words they should pay asking prices 


when they are ready to take goods in small lots. 


There has been comparatively slow business done on 


fine and faney cottons this spring. All faney looms are 


Mu1Tse 


well employed for the next two months, and some of ¢ 


will be busy for many months on specialties, but mueh less 


] 


than a normal advance business has come forward from the 


jobbing and converting trades. Katines, crepes, voiles, 


poplins, rice cloths, and other fabries of a specialty char 
acter in faney effects of many kinds have been ordered i 
small sample lots, but the reorders to the mills have not 
been in keeping with the producing capacity on hardly any 
line. All jacquard looms are engaged for months ahead, 
but they form but a small portion of the equipment at best. 

Prices on plain combed yarn cloths showed some reeov- 
ery in the last weeks of the month from the lowest relative 


values that have ever obtained in the American fine goods 


trade. The advances have ranged from 44 to % cent a 


yard, but even at the advances mills are not seeking business 


very heartily as there is but little profit to be made wit 


prices a id combed yarn co00ds 


cotlo Selling at present 


t f 7 eents for 40 ineh 8.50’s. The New 


adown o a basis OL ¢ cents Lol 


Bedford mills are still running about 85 per cent of the 


equipment and Fall River mills are running in about the 
same ratio. The mills in northern New England making 


e coarser varn goods are in much better running eondi- 


i than the many specialty mills in the Southern section. 


Blankets and napped cottons have continued good. 


hh! ] ] ] ; iY . . +3] ‘ 
Leadine blanket mills are behind on their orders still, and 


jobbers are steadily requesting them to anticipate deliveries. 
Several jobbers did not cover their normal requirements at 
ie beginning of the year, but sold to retailers in anticipa 


on of seeurine goods at any time. Owing to the light 


the season began, and labor troubles 


stoeks in hand when 
of different kinds at two of the leading mills, normal de 


verles ive been slow and mills have not been able to 


} ] 11) Oo + y ; ] . 
eateh up because 0 ie steady plling up of spot orders. 


The settlement of the strike at the Draper works has 
ven followed by a full degree of activity in the loom de 


partments Other departme its are working on orders. In 


ree machinery concerns work is slow 


ist of the other la 
coming There are orders ahead in several shops and 


; + 


nore than an average torece 1s working, yel ne maecnine 


shops hardly expect to do mueh until after the tariff is 


settled. The finishing works have been reflecting the full 


in the markets. There is business a plenty 


spot HNusiness 


| livery on sample lots, but it is hard to build 


ror quicK deil 


ip forward orders. The U. S. Finishing Company has 


practically secured an adoption of its refinancing plan 


whieh ineludes an extension by ereditors for a year. Its 


last report showed that the plants are now making some 


ri mey. 
While there las peel mueh less idleness 1 tue eotton 


mills of New England than in the woolen and worsted mills 


rev have suffered and are still suffering because of taniff 


iwitation and financial uneertainties. 


Customers have not 


} 


een ordering in a normal way and it is diffieult f 


for mills 


0 predicate profitable operations on business placed on 


manufacturing in a retail way. 

There seems to be a very widespread idea in the New 
England section that little or nothing in the way of a wise 
cotton sehedule is to be looked for from the present Con 
vress, and many of the largest manufacturers have con 
cluded to wait and take what is coming in the belief that a 


political overturn is certain when the public realizes the 


neonsistencies and injustices of the revision that 1s now 
inder consideration. A great feeling of pride exists among 
cotton manufacturers both in New England and out of it, 
at they have in the Senate a representative of their in 
terests (Senator Lippitt), who is devoting his time to show 
iow a democratie revision might be brought about in a 

the results wanted, but without materially 


hs 


Vay o secure 


} 


disturbing the industry any more than other industries are 
disturbed in a time of tariff reduction. 


One way to inerease your dividends is to send your over 


ie Southern Textile Association conventions. The 


ext one is to be in Atlanta in November. Try it! 


American export trade is decidedly a matter of 


present, not the Tuture—11 other American manufacturers 


are enjoying its benefits why aren’t you? 
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COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A RE- 
VIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Climatie conditions of late having been unfavorable for 


the making of a large crop in Oklahoma and in sections of 
Texas, the market, which experienced a decline of about 
one-half cent since one month ago, shows a disposition to 
work higher again owing to the fear of further damage to 
the erop in the Southwest should the weather west of the 
Mississippi river remain dry and hot for any considerable 
period. 

The drouth has been very severe in Oklahoma, and the 
temperature has been excessively high, averaging a maxi 
mum of 100 degrees and higher for the entire state for a 
period of two weeks, and the end is not yet in sight at the 
timé this is written. As a result cotton has suffered con 
siderable deterioration during the past month, and it is 
now doubtful if the state will make as good a crop as was 


made one year ago, the inerease in acreage notwil 


hstanding. 
While Texas has fared better than Oklahoma, the bril- 
liant prospects of one month ago are gradually fading 
away owing to insufficient rain, especially in the northern 
half of the state, and abnormal high temperatures. If a 


good general rain could be had over the state. much of 


the deterioration would be recovered, and it is probable 
that Texas would still be able to make a very large crop, 
perhaps a bumper yield. 

Meanwhile, however, there has taken place a distinet 
improvement in the crop outlook in the Mississippi Valley 
states, except in Tennessee where there are complaints of 
drouthy conditions also. Present indications are that the 
Mississippi Valley states will make the largest crop since 
the advent of the boll weevil in this section some seven 
years ago, advices being especially favorable as regards 
conditions in Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The boll weevil has done but very little damage 
Louisiana and Mississippi thus far this year, as the farm- 
ers have learned how to fight the pest, and have every pros- 
pect of making a big crop despite the presence of the 
weevil. 

In the South Atlantie states they have no weevils to 
contend with, and as the weather has been exceptionally 
favorable to permit rapid growth, the plant has made splen 
did progress during the past month, fruiting has been satis 
factory, and all of the lateness reported at planti ° time 
has been recovered. Present indications are that Alabama 
and the South Atlantie states will make nearly as much cot 
ton as they made in the big crop year of 1911. 

Summarizing general conditions we would sav _ that 
present prospects are for a yield much in exeess of one vear 
ago by at least 1,500,000 bales, and if Texas and Oklahoma 
receives general rains in the near future, it is not at all 
unlikely that a reeord crop will be made, providing, of 
eourse, that frost does not appear any earlier than the 
average date, or say about November Ist. 

As to trade conditions, they appear to be improving in 
the United States. Stoeks of shelf goods are said 


to 


ve al 
a low ebb, and New York reports the presence of the lare 


est number of buyers of eotton 2o00ds in the past five vears 
The ending of the Balkan war would lead one to believe 
that trade in Europe will improve the coming season, and 


there is no doubt but that it will, which would be reflected 
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a better demand for raw cotton on the part of Germany, 
Franee, Austria, Russia and Italy. 

The internal troubles in China, however, are having an 

favorable effect on English trade, and there is less doing 

1 India, which is England’s greatest outlet for cotton 
-oods, consequently trade reports from Manchester are 
lecidedly less favorable than one month ago, the demand 
rom that quarter having been about satisfied for the pres- 
ent at least. 

News from India and Egypt as regards the prospects 
for the cotton crops of those countries are very flattering, 


articularly so in India where the rainfall has been ample. 





THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods trade still continues to be in good 
shape, and despite some cancellations from some quarters, 
ie re-orders from other quarters are largely counterbalane- 
ig any effect this could possibly cause. The opening of the 
nonth found manufacturers of heavyweight underwear get 
ting some duplicate business and also found a good de 
mand for carded yarn hosiery for fall. There was some 

eht weight underwear mills idle, but. duplicate orders on 

the leavyweights kept slowly coming across. 

The middle of the month found the heavyweight under 
wear manufacturers still getting duplicate business and the 
nakers of light weight buying yarns for delivery next year. 
There was still a good demand for carded yarn hosiery 
and some complaints were received on the part of jobbers 
of late deliveries on fall goods in the underwear market. 
This applied, however, more to men’s goods than it did to 
women’s lines. Mills making ribbed goods and fleeces were 
venerally reported to be practically sold up for the rest 
of the season. In cheap ladies’ goods some mills could have 
taken more fall business. Further advanced spring busi 
ess was also secured in good sized quantities by many of the 
Southern jobbers were reported to be in 


ie market to a large extent during the middle of the 


smaller mills. 


nonin. 
The close of the month found underwear manufacturers 
a cheerful mood and some mills ahead of last year’s 
= 


shipment on heavyweights. Duplicate orders were still com 


¢ in in a satisfactory volume and earded yarn hosiery 
manufacturers were reported as well sold up on fall goods. 
The ecaneellation of some fall underwear business from a 
few Western jobbers was, to a large extent, made up by 
ew orders and the eaneellations were confined to a section 
that was most affe-ted by the drot The satisfacto 
condition of the fall trade has been the subject of general 
comment throughout the market. Several important in- 
stances of expansion in knit goods mills are being reported 
and it is understood that the re-organization of the Para 
von Knitting Co., of Mohawk, is under the direction of 
W. C. Sehauffler, for 20 years the manager of the Atlas 
Knitting Co., at Amsterdam. 

As a rule the leading mills makine ribbed and fleeced 
goods are practically sold up for the fall season and most 
of them had a large initial business leaving only a small 
margin for duplicates. So far as the advance spring busi 
ness is concerned a few buyers from the South have al 
ready been in the market. Some mills are willing to take 
further spring business, but they are not pressing for it, be 

° 


heving that it will come in due time. One of the Jatest 


fashionable demands in the knit goods line is high priced 
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lace hosiery. Many women with mo ley are turning to this 
fad as the surest way to get something different and some 
thing that is not worn by the general populace. A good 
deal of this high priced lase hosiery has been seen during 
the present summer in summer resorts, $5.00 a pair fo. 


such goods being not an unusual price at present. They are 


made with regular silk foot, with genuine lace inserted 
panel form. It is believed, however, that if this fad co 
tinues that by a few simple changes in machinery, this 
so-called lace hosiery can be turned out so cheaply as to 
warrant its sale at popular prices. The present prevailing 
fashions in women’s dresses with the tight and split skir 
conspicuous, will materially help the hosiery trade to estab 
lish a demand for lace effects and other faney designs i 
hosiery for women’s wear. 

The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 


Manufacturers have been putting up a stiff fight in a 
effort to get the hosiery tariff made more appropriate to 
business conditions in this country, but whether or not 


will do any good remains to be seen. If the Senate could 


be induced to enact a suitable tariff law on hosiery and 


underwear, it would insure to the knit goods mills of this 
country a continuation of business along the lines that they 
lave proved to be so successful this vear. 
THE YARN MARKET. 
The yarn market for the past month has been a quiet 


gegregaie, tne 


one. While the July business was of fair a 


business tor August has been somewhat lessened, althoug 


the prices have been ma ntained fa rly well. 
il€ opening ol Clie monn LOuUnd Manuracturers oO 


heavyweight underwear getting some duplicate business and 


buying yarn for prompt delivery. Light weight underwea 


manufacturers were also buying yarns for October to 
March delivery. Southern frame spun cones were bei 


sold on tne basis ol 2)" » Cents to 2] eents tor 10's Lor q 1IC@K 


spot delivery, while sales of 10’s, 11’s, 12’s and 13's for late 


August deliverv were on ie basis of PO! eents for O's 
; 4 


In the opinion of some dealers there is to be a bumpe 


cotton crop this year and with cotton selling at approxi 
mately 10 cents October, they would be able to buy yar 


h a paratyv with the cost eotton. On the thie an 


many of the shrewdest dealers in the market, believed that 


yarn prices would probably advance to a higher level wh: 


the season grew older, regardless of the price of the eoito 


As the month wore on, hosiery manufacturers con 


ued fair buyers and there was a moderate demand fo: 
Kastern mule spun cones. Combed yarn prices remained 


irregular, and a good sized order was the signal for an ad 


Vance 1n prices. 
I 


The demand for 70 tw ply and S80 two 
ply was almost neghgible and at 50 cenis for 60's two ply 
cones, there was pretty fair buying and some short selli: 
but the buying was not large enough in volume to go around 
There was a fair demand for single combed peeler cones 


; 


] 
and sales of I 


about all the numbers from 14’s to 4H’s we 
made at various prices. The demand for weaving varns 


at this peroid was rather quiet, and the buying was chiefly 
for prompt and September deliveries. It was reporte 
that spinners were well sold up to October. Men’s we: 
trade was quiet. 
The middle of the month found the spot demand for 
’ 


24's and 26’s for lght weight goods had practieally van 


ished. There was a good demand from manufacturers of 
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carded varn hosiery and some buying for future delivery. 


Sales of Southern frame spun combed peeler cones from 


a basis of 25 cents for 10’s. 60's 


phe 
/ 


» 18’s were made on 
singie on cones for splicing were made at 54 cents, and 80’s 
single cones sold for 75 cents. The demand for two-ply 
combed peeler still remained light. The demand for mer- 
cerized yarns was also light, and there was some slight eut- 
ing on these materials. One sale of 60’s two-ply mercer- 
zed was made for 63 cents, and another made 65 cents. 
\ sale of 100’s two-ply sea island gassed and mercerized 
yrought $1.25. General prices on yarn were slightly lower 
during this period and many buyers continue confident that 
varn prices were going down. There was no aceumula- 
tion of yarns in the Philadelphia market to foree prices 
down and any weakness that seemed to develop was not 
due to large stock pressing for sale, but more to a lack 


; 


lemand and confidence in the present conditions. 


As the month closed, some dealers were doing a moderate 


business in both weaving and knitting yarns. Underwear 


manufacturers were generally reported to be in a cheerful 
mood and very few eancellations were being received. There 
vas some buying of 24’s and 26’s Southern frame spun 


cones for late delivery. Sales of 26’s were made at 23 and 


24 cents and 24’s There 


s litthe demand for yarn for quick delivery, especially 


{ , os 921 


ones sold or 20 and a0? eents. 


among the eourse numbers of 14’s to 18’s, but there was 


some buying for late delivery. Sales of 10’s and 12’s South 


ern frame spun cones for prompt shipment was made on a 


yasis of 2015 eents for 10’s. There is a fair demand for 


single combed peeler yarn on cones pr 


neipally from 14’s 
to 30’s, with the largest demand around 14’s to 18’s. Some 


snitters are desiring to buy 14’s to 18’s Southern frame 


Spun cones o tne basis ol 241, eents for 10's, while most 
of the spinners will not consider anything less than 25 


cents. There is not much demand for Sales 


two-ply eones. 


of 50 two-ply were made for 435 cents, 60’s two-ply for 49 


j d 50 eents, and R0"s two ply skeins tor 70 eeuts. 3 1¢e 


ast quotations on 60’s two ply mercerized ranged from 63 


o 66 cents and 80's two } ly mercerized from 85 to S7 cents. 


In the weaving line yarns are generally quiet. Not more 


} 


ian SO per cent of the looms are necessary 1 


some mills. 
Spinners are generally firm in their quotations and the 


advanees in 1e@ eo 


m future market, while claimed by 


many old-timers to be due to manipulation, still assisted in 


iolding the spinners firm to their prices. There are many 


bullish faetors in the situation and if the Senate would 
only straighten out the tangle into which they have sue 
ceeded in getting themselves over the cotton sehedule, busi 
While 


legislation may have some ultimate effect 


ness along these lines would very probably improve. 
the currency 
upon the cotton manufacturing end of business, it has had 
ho appreciable effect at the present time other than to, if 
anything, assist in improving conditions in the South by 
the circulation of more actual money due to Secretary Me- 
Adoo’s recent move. The Underwood-Wilson cotton sehed- 
ule has been classified by one prominent senator as being 
“half-baked,” which is something that every cotton manu- 
facturer North and South knew months ago. The senate 
majority, however, are determined to stick to the original 
plan, despite any inequalities which may be embodied there- 
in‘and without regard to any effect it may have upon the 
industry as a whole. 

Recent quotations on the Philadelphia market are as 


fol] ws: 
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The Charlotte Observer in a recent issue prints the fol 


lowing editorial on “Cotton Corporation Ways” that is not 
only well worthy of reproduction, but should be carefully 
considered by everyone interested in the growth and manu- 
facture of cotton: 

“Arkansas has a “blue-sky” law under which a license 
to the Southern States Cotton Corporation of Macon, Ga., 
has just been forbidden in that state. This concern issues 
money to the grower on a warehouse receipt for his cotton, 
and promises to pay him 15 cents a pound. Its offer struck 
the officials of the Arkansas Farmers’ Union as too good to 


be true. They accordingly had the Attorney General of the 


state look into the matter for them with reference to the 


possible expediency of invoking the “blue-sky” law. He 


reported some interesting things. It appears that the en 
poration’s promise to pay 15 cents strikes him as from thie 
standpoint of law only a promise to pay 15 cents if more 
than that much of the grower’s own money comes into the 
corporation’s own hands from the proceeds of the cotton 
pledged. None of the corporation’s assets are behind any 
deficiency; on the contrary, the proceeds must bear all ex 
penses, including the charge made by the corporation, as 
well as storage, freight, insurance, ete. The grower really 
takes the whole chance and receives no guarantee, whether 
sound or unsound. Henee a license to this concern is for- 
hidden in Arkansas under the “blue-sky” law. 

“We recite the facts, officially alleged, as for the benefit 
of Carolina cotton growers, and the more especially be- 
cause neither state has a ‘blue-sky’ law. Farmers should 
keep in mind that not every one who comes saying ‘Fifteen 
cents sure’ or something like that is worthy of trust. He 
may himself believe or half-believe that he can do what he 
says; but this is a matter aside. There are several of these 
‘eotton corporations’ operating in various parts of the 
cotton belt and we trust that farmers in this seetion will 
think not merely twice but twice times twice before they 


put any eotton or money into their hands.” 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 





PART TWO. 
(In the will 


describe the constiuction of cloth samples of their own pro- 


this series of articles authors not only 
iding and answer any questions concerning same submitted 
y the readers of CoTTon, but they will also be glad to 
analyze and describe the construction of any sample sub- 
mitted by any reader which is giving trouble or on which 
will be 


regular chapters of the 


Answers to such questions 


he desires information. / 
with the 


vpublished in connection 
article, only the 
Editor.) 


The simple weave illustrated in 


name of the questioner being withheld. 


Figs. 2 and 3, and 


variously termed common twill, serge twill, cassimere twill. 


shalloon twill, blanket twill, two up two down twill, and 


vo ahead twill, but most elegantly represented graphieally 


s shown by the symbol 2/2, may be used as_ the 


base, and also as the weaving plan, of much more elaborate 
patterns. By utilizing the four distinct orders of lifting 
as represented in these figures in their present order, in 


1 reversed order and in selection and rearrangements of 


he various threads, it is possible to produce pleasing and 
Take for example Fig. 4, whieh is a 


effective patterns. 


photographical reproduction of a cotton fabrie made 


to illustrate this point; all the threads in this 
fall 


there are only four different orders of movements, as will 


specially 


pattern rise for two picks and for two pieks, and 


he seen by examining the design in Fig. 5. The complete 
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Figs. 2 anp 3 are RepropuceD HerRewItTH FOR CON 


VENIENCE OF REFERENCE. 
pattern occupies 96 threads and 4 picks as shown by the 
crosses. The two seis of solid marks immediately under the 


sections of the design (48 threads in each section) repre 


sent the order in which the threads are drawn through the 
4 leaves of the harness. 
Sinee in all these threads there are only four distinet 


kinds of movements, it follows that if we place, for ex- 


ample, the first thread of the design, which is raised for 
the first two picks and dropped for the third and fourth 
picks, on the first leaf of the harness, we may draw all 
the other threads in the pattern which weave in the same 
order on the same leaf, provided that we draw these threads 
on that leaf in the proper position in which they appear in 


Thus, if we examine the design carefully we 


the design. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 








20, 25, 29, 33, 37, 41. 


shall see that threads 1, 4, 9, 12, 17, 
45, 74, 78, 82, 86, 90, and 94 are marked as being drawn 
leaf of tne 


through the mails or heddles of the first har- 
ness. Similarly, the remaining threads of the design are 
placed respectively on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th leaves aceord- 
ing to the order in which they rise and fall. 

By further reference to the weaving plan in Fig. 2, it 


will be found that 


the orders of lifting on these four leaves 
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Krg. 4. A SAMPLE OF CLOTH SPECIALLY WOVEN TO ILLUS 
TRATE THE TExtT. 
of the harness marked 1, 2, 3 and 4, are identical wit 


Fig. 5, 
the Ist. 


horizontal rows of small squares of the draft in Fig. 5. If 


those threads of the design in which appear imme 


2nd, 3rd and 4t 


diately above the solid marks O01 


it so happens that the power loom tappet is made or the 


dobby eards or lags eut or pegged according to 


ing plan in Fig. 3, it is still possible to reproduce the pa 
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ig. 4. 


in the draft 


DESIGN 


THE 


Fig. 5. FOR 


would 


Fig. 


For an exercise the reader should make the 


tern illustrated in 4, but a change 
be necessary. 
new draft of the harness which would be necessary to ust 
j Fie. 3 to 


in econjunetion with the weaving plan in repro- 


duce the pattern illustrated in Fig. 4. 
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patterns. It will be seen that in both cases, some of the 
leaves carry many more threads than others. In practice 
there are two methods of dealing with such cases; one is 
to east out the superfluous heddles on those leaves whic! 
earry the least number of threads, and the other is to orde: 
leaves of different sets to suit the pattern. The method 
casting out involves the use of a minimum number of sets 
of harnesses, but the other method enables the weaver 
ake up broken threads with less chance of error. 

There are at least three distinct methods of ornament 
ing eotton fabries to obtain effects of a striped or checked 
form, and all these methods may be utilized, not only i 
comparatively simple designs, but also in conjunction wit 
ie weaving of floral designs. 


l Where the strij es or cheeks are formed with war) 





and weft of the same eolor, with one weave only, but wilt 





; : reads and picks of different sizes—the thick threads and 

6. A MopIFICATION OF THE EARLIER FApsRIC. te: ; 
: picks torming the divisions in both directions. 
the lifting order of the ‘ ’ : : 
; ; ¥ 2. Where the stripes or checks are made with warp ani 
ind of the number of threads, we have made Fig. ; ; ee 
' a weft of the same eolor and approximately of the sam 
s complete on 160 threads and 4 picks. The de z 
a fps : a size, but where different weaves are used in the various 

weaving plan is illustrated in Fig. 7, both parts as 
; hod ’ parts of the patiern. 
made Vv preeisely the same methods as have been a . , : _ 
ds PRPS 7 . 3. Where the stripes and checks are due to the effect 
eonnection with Fig. 5, and the weaving plan in ; ' , 
; Kiet produced by colored threads, one weave only being used. 
necessary with the draft given. Here again those ya cad ir ' = 
Of all the methods of imparting ornament to the fal 


Fic. 8. SHowine Stripe Errecr WHEN THE une 


nay make a different draft so that the same pat 


Fig. 6 may be produced with a tappet made 
to the weaving plan in Fig. 3. 
designs illustrated in Figs. 5 and 7 and the eor- 
fabries in Figs. 4 and 6 have been made mainly 


ite the possibility of introducing variety into the 














THREADS PREDOMINATE ON THE FACE OF THE CLOTH. 


ric, the one which appears to be the simplest is that ot 





adding eolored threads in the warp for longitudinal stripes 





only. More or less complicated weaving mechanism is nec- 
essary when the colored threads appear in the weft. 
The best and most distinet stripes in the warp are ob 





tained by the use of sateen weaves and fine setts, and the 
simplest order of coloring is half of one color and hal! 
of another color. Nevertheless, considerable differences in 
effect result with half and half coloring. The broader thie 










individual stripes are, the more prominent will be the re 
sult, and vice versa. This will be clearly seen by reference 
to three cloths reproduced photographically in Fig. 8. We 





mention this fact merely to indicate to those interested 
Fic. 7. THe Desien ror Fig. 6. method of emphasizing or of subduing any particular 
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section of a pattern. 
the stripes in Fig. 8 is due to the fact that the warp 
hreads predominate largely on the surface of the eloth, 
ind also to the faet that a large number of warp threads 














Fic. 9. WHere THE Warp AND FILLING THREADS ARE 
Apout EQuaLLy Divipep ON THE FACE OF THE FApric. 


per inch are used in conjunction with a sateen weave; hence, 
although the filling is white, it has little or no effect upon 
the prominence of the dark stripes. When, however, the 
2/2 twill is used and the number of threads per inch in 
the warp is practically the same as the number of picks 
in the filling, a much less pronounced effect results even in 
the wide stripes, while in the very narrow ones, say where 
the order of warping is two of one color and two of an- 
other, the stripe effect almost disappears. This will be 
seen clearly by referring to Fig. 9, which is a photographi- 
eal reproduction of four separate patterns which have been 
woven specially to emphasize this feature. 

It will be seen at a glance that the weave in this case 
is the 2/2 twill to left, and that it may be produced with 
a straight backward draft in the harness and a weaving 
plan identieal with that in Fig. 2, or it may be obtained 
by drawing the harnesses straight draft forward as shown 
in Fig. 2, and using the 2/2 twill to left for the weaving 
plan would be the reverse of that in Fig. 3, that is, the order 
of the four vertical rows of small squares would be 4, 3, 
2, 1. 

There is just one other little point we should like to 
mention before passing on to more difficult work, and that 
is the possibility of increasing the prominence of the twill 
by observing the relation between the direction of the twill 
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The distinct and unique nature of 
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Kicg. 10. SHOWING THE Errect or TWIST IN THE YARN ON 
THE APPEARANCE OF THE Fapric. 
of the cloth and the direction of the twist on the yarn. 


Fic. 10 shows about 170 threads of white eotton wefted 


first with alternate bands of red and white weft, and then 
with all red weft. The warp as well as the weft is 2-fold 
twisted to right. The portion which is twilled to right ap 
pears more pronounced in character than that port 
whieh is twilled to left. This is general when the twist ot 
the varn is in the same direction as the twill in the eloth, 
and hence a bolder twill results. 
(To be Continued). 


7 t 


That cotton, measured in dollars and cents, is the most 
valuable agricultural product of the United States, wit 
the single exception of corn, and that this country supplies 
approximately 75 per cent of the world’s requirements of 
this staple, are faets that contrast strikingly with the state- 
ment made by Commercial Agent John M. Carson, of the 
Department of Commerce, that no commodity that enters 
into the domestic or foreign trade of any country is so 
carelessly prepared and so inadequately protected as Amer- 
ican cotton. In his report on the packing and marketing 
of eotton, Mr. Carson further states that it is “the only 
important commodity which has resisted the spirit of prog- 
ress and which continues to enter the market places in thie 
form and garb of days prior to the Civil War.” 

The criticism is not new, and numerous efforts have been 
made to effect the muecu-needed change in the methods of 
handling -eotton, but apparently with little success. Mr. 
Carson, who made an investigation of the subjeet under thie 
direction of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, 
has set forth the factors contributing to present conditions 
and has also suggested a solution of the problem. His 
report, which has been issued as Special Agents Series No. 
58, is a striking portrayal of the present wasteful methods, 
while the system he proposes for eliminating this loss will 
prove of much interest to all concerned in the cotton in- 
dustry, from grower to manufacturer. The bulletin is illus- 
trated with ten half-tone engravings. Copies may be ob- 
tained by application to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 


YARN SIZING AND SLASHING. 


Exclusively to Corton). 


BY FRED W. 


Contributed 


HORROCKS. 


The purpose of sizing is to saturate and cover the 
yal with a glutinous substanee which will enable it to 
vithstand the strain and friction of weaving. Formerly, 
local conditions had much to do with the question of what 


materials should be used. For instanee, In India, rice 


flour was the principal substance in use, whilst in Europe, 


wheat flour was the basis. The progress of civilization, 


owever, has produced changes, not only in the econstitu- 


size, but also, in many eases, in the object of 


lo ot tne 


Sizing Some classes of cloth made of low quality yarn 


and weft are made to appear full, and are certainly heavier 


and more saleable whe sized with an admixture of clay to 


ie flour, than when pure sized. ‘To this end, the vegetable, 


animal, mineral, and chemical worlds have been ransacked, 


seientists are engaged in combining acids and alka 


‘ : hb] +} 
materials, so as to enable cloth 


more substantial 


considers a fair 


sold at what the manufacturer pront. 


classed as follows: 


Ingredients for this purpose may he 


strength 


l. Vegetable substances, with stiffening and 

4 quali es. 

2. Animal! substanees, used to fix and softe the vege 
table substances. 

; Minerals used to weig ie Warp. 

t. Chemieals used to absorb and retain moisture. Chem- 
icals, such as solutions of metals for weighti purposes. 


Chemicals to prevent fungus, or mildew in the eloth. 


Pure sizing is required in the production of the best 
classes of cloth, made from the best American or Egyptian 
cotton. This size may consist of wheat flour, potato flour 
commonly ealled Larina, rice flour. Ol Sago; these being 
nixed w water. For a light size of ten per cent use a mix 
ture of one gallon of water to one pound of flour. In 


ie case of farina, one-tenth pound of paraffin wax to one 


wound of farina, but wax should not be used in the case of 


roods Lo be bleached or dyed, as it is not easily soluble. 


Dress goods should be bleached or dyed as quickly as possi 


} } 
ble after being woven, as the size seldom contains any anti 


septic ingredients such as muriate or chloride of zine. 


The produetions of Laneashire mills are mainly for ex 


port, only about one-quarter being required at home, so 


at, often, the time required for warehousing, shipping, 


ind retaining is considerable, as are also the differences in 
climate. This compels the use of antisepties to prevent mil- 
aew, Du iese are only required tor ooods exported in the 


eray stale. 


For medium sizing, say 50 per cent, use half as mueh 


elay as flour. When china clay or any other weight sub- 


stanees are used, tallow, wax and soap are required to pre 


ent the other ingredients making the yarn too stiff; whilst 


blue is used to keep the yvarn a vood eolor. Chloride of 


zine acts as an antiseptic; chloride of magnesia as a deli- 


quescent, to keep the yarn moist. A little soda is often 


ised to prevent ironmoulds. 

For heavy sizing of 100 per cent and upwards, we use 
as much clay as flour, and often more. The following are 
mixings for light, medium, and heavy sized yarns: 

LIGHT. 
ENE Sich 4.9.5 © wns. in Sew he eee cman ae 1,000 pounds 


Ta low 


flour 


60 pounds 
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MEE is Sack a teste a hae ein acl ee . 40 pounds 
MEDIUM. 
WOE it hh din Caan a eM eu a oe 1,000 pounds 
CR wire Kens weeded ss see bd eee ens 500 } ounds 
PRR TNE naa ts adeeb ew vad oeuas 5 pounds 
ROMO 50.55.hadeaead wae Re aie obese eres 200 pounds 
Wee WO 5. 5 Pukdio hein a heer ce Me ee 100 }ounds 
ae Ee aS ig: re ae owe rear 20 pounds 
\N INDIAN MEDIUM. 
POOP | 6 dsc teas Ane a See a ee a ie 1,000 pounds 
GEDD: | a vcslodx sta ea cote ea eter odors 500 pounds 
WE ac ssc ere rn ree eens eae 100 pounds 
IR Acne Ce area tare eer eee, FS 
CORN RII io Whisk os erad Stee Re eg le Mewes 25 pounds 
SE RE aoe cok beat teas dao 15 pounds 
HEAVY 
PMO cb cuke cutie iawetennd cewek cee 1,000 pounds 
AGRI cite desd div acite nonce edie wed Stk a otek ects wate a .1,200 pounds 
pf irene Meaper keel, Seabee ee ay emer oe eae 220 pounds 
NN gate D iocs aacent emaaee ee Ree ee (0 gallons 
ee ee ee er 15 gallons 


These mixings are not guaranteed to be the best poss! 


ble in every case, as much depends upon the elimatie con- 


ditions around the mill; the quality of the flour; the capa 


bilities of the machine; and the prejudices of the sizer. 


Some sizers could not do without some of the ingredients: 
others could not do with them. A soft varn holds more 
size than a hard spun yarn. Farina for light sizing goes 


farther than sago, or anything else. Sago gives better re 


sults than farina; the so harsh or rough with 


yarn is not 


} 


Chloride 0 


sago as with farina, but sago is more costly. 
magnesia is purer in the erystal than in the liquid. Cocoa 
nut oil has been found to give off a bad smell when used 


In slzZing. 


yarn does not depend solely 


The percentage ol size on 


upon the proportion of the various ingredients to one an- 


other, but requires also certain arrangements in the sizing 


machine. To increase the proportion of size: Reduce the 


1 of tl hine: red +] ; in th inders: 
speed of the machine; reduce the steam in the eylinders; 


reduce the weight on the press roller; put extra flannel on 


the press roller; and lower the immersion roller. To put 


on less size: Reverse these conditions; add water, and boil 


ne size 


more, 


] 


Trade between the United States and the Orient in 1912 
was the largest ever recorded. This is true both as to im 
ports and exports. The imporis from Asia and Oceania 
combined were, according to a compilation just completed 
Foreign and 
1912, 
160 million in 1902; and the exports to Asia and Oceania, 
190 million 1902, a 


decade ago. 


by the statistical division of the Bureau of 


Domestic Commerce, 280 million dollars in against 


Collars in 1912, against 96 million in 


Thus imporis from the Orient, if we include all 


of Asia and all of Oceania under that general title, show 


an increase of 75 per cent in 10 years, and exporis thereto 


an inerease of 100 per cent in the same period. 


Even the 
phenomenally large exports of 1905, when the requirements 
of Northern Asia, due to the Russo-Japanese war, brought 
the unusual total 


190 


our exports to Asia and Oceania up to 
of 168 million dollars, are surpassed by the total of 
million in 1912, the highest record of exports to the Orient 
which our foreign trade has ever shown. The growth over 
1911 is about 20 million dollars as to exports and about 30 


; 


million as to imports. 
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A KNIT GOODS MILL. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 


BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


Mercerized cotton yarn is now used to such a large ex- 


tent by the manufacturers of knit goods that in many eases 


it would be a paying proposition for such a mill to do their 


own merecerizing. At the outset it may be said that the 


process of mercerizing is now standardized to such an ex- 


tent that the manufacturer need not fear that he will 


have to acquire a complicated and more or less secret method 
of condueting the operations. When installed under prop- 
the 


be run in connection with the bleaching department of the 


er expert advice process can be so regulated as to 


mill, and with very little increased cost for labor or ma- 
terials and without the necessity for a high-priced super- 
intendent of a special mercerizing department. A capable 


superintendent of bleaching can readily be instructed in 


the necessary essentials for properly conducting the mer- 
cerizing operations. Furthermore, the amount of floor 


space required is not very great, and the installation of 
machinery for earrying out all the processes of boiling-out, 
mereerizing and drying is comparatively simple. 

The mercerizing of cotton yarns for knit-goods involves 
the following considerations: 

First. 
ning, and 


Second. 


Selection of the proper yarn as to stock, spin- 

twist. 
The 

the yarn previous to merecerizing. 
Third.—The the 


a treatment under caustic 


boiling-out or preliminary treatment of 


mereerizing of yarn, which involves 


tension with soda sviution in 
machines. 
The 


which involves processes of washing, souring and soften- 


proper 


Fourth. after-treatment of the mereerized yarn, 


g and serooping. 


Fifth. 


It always goes without saying that the better 


ing, and possibly bleaching 
The drying of the yarn. 
the stock 


with respect to length of staple and silkiness of fiber, the 


higher will be the quality of the mercerized product. It 


was formerly considered that only the long-stapled and 


s ° 
i 


uigh-priced Sea Island and Egyptian cottons could be mer- 


eerized with sufficient satisfaction to warrant the expense 


of the lustering operations; but in more recent times Amer 


ican practice has found it possible to mereerize with eood 


results even the ordinary grades of peeler cotton, and in 


the 


some even lower erades ot carded eotton Varns 


cases 


are mercerized and given a degree of finish adding suffi- 


eost ot 


ciently to their commercial value to warrant the 


the mereerizing process. 


In the selection of the character of the yarn, therefore, 
the ultimate quality of the fabric desired must be a guid- 
ing principle, and the price to be paid for the yarn must 
of course be based thereon. Sea Island yarns will furnish 
a produet of the highest quality and also of the highest 
cost; next in line come the Egyptian cottons. These take 
a high silky luster in mercerizing and give a soft, even 
yarn. The long-stapled and fine grades of American peeler 


cottons ean be mercerized with eminent satisfaction, how- 


COTTON 


KNITTING. 


A SMALL MERCERIZING EQUIPMENT FOR 








more moderately 


ever, and are extensively used in the 


priced garments. Yarns made from Allan Seed Mississipp1 


stock, or similar varieties, are especially suited for mercer- 
izing yarns, and are eagerly sought for this purpose. The 


coarser and shorter-stapled stocks, it is natural to expect, 


will give inferior mercerizing effects, especially when the 


varns are carded instead of combed. 


Combed yarns, of course, furnish a better mercerized 


product than earded yarns. This is due to the fact that the 


fibers have been paralleled in the combing operailo 


thus placed in a position where they may more readily 


placed under even and high tension which IS SO desirable 


a factor in proper mercerizing. With carded yarns, on the 


other hand, the fibers lie in all manner of directions, and 


the ends more or less project from the surface of the yar 


consequently the individual fibers cannot be placed under a 


\ eloped 
| ‘ 


very uniform tension, and as luster will not be de 
inder- 


except where the fiber is in tension, it is easy 10 


stand that the general luster of a earded yarn will be less 


5) na 
ner ends 


than that of a eombed yarn by reason of the loose 
of the former yarn. 


The final quality of-a mercerized yarn probably de 


pends more on the perfection with which it is spun tha 


on any other factor. It is a great mistake to suppose that 


a high finish to a poorly 


the mereerizing process ¢an give 


made yarn. The old saying that one cannot make a silk 


purse out of a sow’s ear is as applicable to this case as 


: 
to anv other. sine qua non oO 


eood mereerizing. 


An evenly spun yarn is the 


As practically all of the mercerized yarn for k 


is two-ply, it naturally follows that the character and « 


gree of twist is also an important consideratio In this 
connection, it may be said that, in general, a reverse twist 


for the two-ply yarn will give somewhat better results 
] 


mereerizing. The difference, however, is so small that, 


this eountry, at least both direct and reverse twist are 
used. 

As to the degree of twist, it may be stated as a gene) 
rule that a loosely twisted yarn will show a higher luster 
than one which is tightly twisted on the two-ply. The 


degree of twist, however, is also conditioned by the 


+ 


sary strength which is required of the yarn, and a too 


loosely twisted yarn will not possess the necessary ¢ 


+} hee ; . 
le hig ension to 


to withstand slipping of the fiber from 


whieh it is subjected. It is very difficult to lay down any 


eveneral rule for the degree of twist to be emploved for 
n ereerizing varns, as this will depe d to sueh a extent on 
the quality of the yarn itself and its count, but it is safe 
to follow the general rule to make the twist as lo iS pos 
sibly consistent with a high tensile strength 


Since the present article considers only the equipme 


necessary for a relatively small mercerizing whieh 


the material will be processed in the form of skeins, one 


very important feature to which special attention must be 
paid is the character and make-up of the skeins. It must 
be borne in mind that it is desirable to have the skeins so 


thread in the 


arranged that when put under tension every 

skein will be subjected to the same degree of stretch. It 
must also be borne in mind that when subjected to the 
mereerizing action of eaustie soda the varn contracts con- 





































siderably and has a tendency to become matted or felted 
together, which causes swift winding subsequently to be 
quite difficult. In order to avoid waste in swift winding 


and to eut down the cost of this operation as mueh as pos- 


sible, the skein should be so made up as to wind off freely. 


Again, the skein for mercerizing should not be made too 
large, as under sueh a condition the different threads will 
be of uneven length and will undergo different degrees of 
tension, and furthermore the skein will be so thick that 
there is danger of uneven penetration by the caustie soda 
liquor, as well as uneven washing and finishing. Taking 


everything into consideration, it may be said that the skeins 


for mereerizing should be eross-wound with a slow traverse, 


of a 


ends should be 


should be bulk not to exeeed ounees in weight, the 


tied in with the hand, and there should be 


This 


through the skein in three loops. 


ati 


two bands looped 


9 Ks 


Fig. 1. AN AMERICAN 
will preserve the form of the skein during the several mer- 
cerizing operations and greatly aid in the swift winding 


afterwards. 


Coming now to the operation of mercerizing itself, the 
first point to be considered is the proper preparation of 
the yarns before actually treating with the eaustie soda 


solution. As is well known, the cotton fiber in the raw state 
which makes the gray cotton 
This 
the 
and it 


is coated with a wax-like body 
yarns highly repellent of water and various solutions. 
emulsified and removed when 
hot of 


when with 


waxy substance is easily 
treated 


thought 


is with solutions alkalies ; 


eotton 


might be that treated the strong soda 


soluion necessary for merecerizing the cotton, wax would be 


removed simultaneously with the action of the eaustie soda 
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in mereerizing and that consequently a previous boiling-out 
of The of the 
caustie takes place in the 
cold and is only for a very short duration, consequently, in 


the cotton would be unnecessary. action 


soda in merecerizing, however, 


order to obtain a quick and even penetration of the fiber, 


it is necessary have the fibers highly absorbent before 


it goes into the cold eaustie soda solution. 
methods of wetting-out -o 


There are several “boiling- 


out” eotton yarn for merecerizing. The simplest one is to 
work the cotton in a boiling bath containing about 3 to 5 
per cent of soda ash. Or a bath of dilute caustie soda 


(1 to 2 degrees Twaddel) prepared from the waste wasli 


liquor from the mereerizing may be used. The yarn is 
generally headed up in bundles, is packed into a wooden 
tank and gently boiled over night, being weighted down 


with a slatted cover in order to keep the material under the 


4 


Tyre OF YARN MercerizINGc MACHINE. 


this boiling-out the yarn is well washed and 
for mercer- 


liquor. After 
after the skeins are shaken out they are ready 
The objection is sometimes made that when yarn is 
therefore 


izing. 
boiled-out with alkalies it acquires a harsh feel; 
other methods of boiling-out have been undertaken. 
the containing a 


small amount of Turkey-red oil. 


A very 


vood method is to boil yarn in water 


One quart of the oil per 


100 gallons of water is ample to start with, and for suc- 
cessive lots in the same bath it is only necessary to make 


the addition of one pint of oil each time. Turkey-red oil 


has the property of rapidly dissolving the wax from the 
making the yarn in this way easily 


and at the same time the action of 


eotton fiber melted by 
solutions subsequently, 


the oil tends to soften the fiber instead of hardening it. 
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Another method of preparing the yarn is to steep it 
over night in a solution containing a dilute infusion of malt 
together with some alkali. The malt infusion brings about 
a sort of fermentation (or rather enzymic action) which 
renders the waxy and pectinous matters on the fiber solu- 
ble, thus making it absorbent. This malting process also 
leaves the yarn quite soft and lofty. Somewhat the same 
idea is carried out when the yarn is passed through a weak 
solution of soda ash, squeezed, and then laid out over night 
in the moist condition. Under these conditions a mild fer- 
mentation is engendered which solubilizes the peetin and 
waxy Substances on the fiber without hardening the yarn as 
when boiled in alkalies. 

Boiling out the yarn in pressure kiers as is practised 
in the ease of bleaching, is not necessary for mercerizing, 


and in faet is generally avoided, as it is said to render the 


COTTON 43: 




















stronger solution, and on the other hand the consumption 
If the 
strength of the liquor falls below 45 degrees Twaddel the 


and waste of caustic soda will be much increased. 


luster will show a loss. The temperature of the merceriz- 
ing liquor should be maintained at about 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit or lower. It was once thought that superior mer- 


cerizing or luster could be produced by using a liquor 


cooled to about 30 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. This re- 


quired, however, artificial refrigeration with ice or other 
means, and was rather costly; and it has been proven that 
whereas at the low temperatures a weaker solution of caus- 
tic could be used to produce a given degree of luster, yet 
the same luster can be obtained with stronger solutions at 
a higher temperature. Taking all things into consideration, 


1 
t 


the maximum luster ean be produced with eaustie soda of 


























Fic. 2. 
fiber harsher than when open kiers are used. It must be 
borne in mind that the only real object to be attained in 
the boiling-out of yarn for mercerizing is to make the fiber 
fairly well absorbent, whereas in the ease of bleaching, the 
object of the boiling-out is not only to make the material 
absorbent but also to remove as far as possible all the non- 
cellulosic constituents of the fiber in order that a good 
bleached white color may eventually be obtained. 

After the proper preparation of the yarn the next step 
is the mereerizing process itself. This consists essentially 
of treating the skeins of yarn while in a state of tension 


with a strong cold solution of caustic soda. The strength of 


this latter solution is usually 50 to 55 degrees Twaddel. 
No greater increase of luster is obtained by employing a 


A MeRCERIZING MACHINE OF 


erally that subsequently employed for washing the mer- 
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55 degrees Twaddel at 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
consequently at the present time expensive refrigeration 
plants in connection with mercerizing are no longer em- 
ployed. 

Owing to the facet, however, that in the action of caustic 
soda in eotton, a considerable amount of heat is generated, 
the eaustie liquors will gradually become heated up beyond 
a desirable limit unless a certain degree of cooling is intro- 
duced. This is now generally accomplished by circulating 
the caustie liquor through a coil of pipe immersed in run- 
ning cold water. The water used for this purpose is gen- 


cerized yarn, so there is no useless waste in this respect. 





The tension on the yarn in merecerizing must be intro- 


























































dueed while e cotton is saturated with the eaustie liquor, 
ind is generally put on simultaneously with the introdue- 
) T e vari nto e bath of eaustie soda. When ecot- 
va = treated with strong caustic soda liquors it con 
traets ength to a eonsiderable degree. The amount of 
contrac varies with the strength of the‘ caustie liquor, 
Dut W 1 the strength ot s lution employed for mereerizing, 
vhich is also intended to give the maximum shrinkage; the 
amount s about 25 per cent. The object of the tension 
employed mereerizing is simply to prevent this eontrae 


and consequently the amount of tension 


} 


tion of the yarn, 


, , 
"lass of varn must be suenh as to teave tne 


sec or 


mereerized varn of the same length as the untreated yarn. 
Phe de velopment of the luster on the varn is a result of this 
prevention ol eontraction. In consequence of the action of 

e caustic soda the fiber swells up from a flattened ribbon 


; 
? 


1 cylindrical form, and if maintained under tension so 


it longitudinal contraction cannot take place in conse- 
ienee of ie lateral expansion, the surface of the fiber 
=; made smooth and lustrous. The ridges on the fiber left 


he twisted nature of the original raw 
dif- 


sequence of 


aid in inereasing the 


reflected 


luster by acting as a 


He] also 


racting surtace on the light. 


on of tension in mereerizing brings us to a 


rhe app! eall 


of the machinery employed. For skein mer 


a | + 
nsiaeratlol 


essential mechanical features are as follows: 


Cel Zi) ry the 


(1) A set of 


iron rolls between which the yarn is stretched; 


2) a system of rotating these rolls so that the skeins are 
ined that every part may come in contact with the 
eaustie soda solution and receive equal treatment; (3) an 
irrangement whereby the sets of rolls are moved so as to 
ring the skeins into the eaustie soda solution and then re- 
move them again; or on the other hand, an arrangement for 


so moving the tank eontaining the eaustie liquor that the 


same result is effected; (4) a method of squeezing out the 
excess of caustic liquor from the skeins; (5) a method of 
washing the still stretehed skeins first with warm water. 


and then with cold water. 


; 


his eyele of operations usually completes the merceriz 


process and the tension is then taken off the yarn, the 


ns are removed and given a further washing with water, 


and then with water acidulated with a little sulphurie acid 


' cetie acid) in order to neutralize the small residue of 
caustic soda lef 1 the fiber. A soaping or treatment with 
sottener 18 then given to give a soft, silky feel to the 
Val 
] the select on of the machine for mereerizing skein 
varns, there are several types available. An Ameriean form 
a) nace @ Wholen nas proved to be very successful in this 


country 1s that made by Smith, Drum & Company, Phila 


"ae § lt 


placed rollers over which 


macnine 18 snown i1n k eonsists 


f 


essentially ot a set ol 


vertically 


e skeins placed. The lower set of rollers are mova- 


are 


le up and down, and in this manner a suitable tension ean 


e placed on the yarn The degree of is tension is regu- 
lated by a hand wheel. After the tension is placed on the 
skeins the yarn is moved around by the rotation of the 
upper set of rollers, the lower set acting as idlers. The 


whole set of rollers with the load of varn is then lowered 


into a tank containing the caustie soda solution and located 


immediately beneath the machine. The skeins are allowed 


to run int 


le mercerized liquor for 3 to 5 minutes. The yarn 


out of the liquor and allowed to run on 


en 


nroug 


it up 
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the rollers for several minutes out the exeess of 


to squeeze 


caustic soda, which runs back into the tank. An apron pan 


is then lowered at the. side, and the mercerized skeins are 
given a washing with water from the spurt pipes located 
The waste is earried off by 
After the 


raised 


above the top set of rollers. 


the apron pan with a suitable duct at the side. 


washing is completed the lower set of rollers are 


somewhat, which takes the tension off the yarn and thus 


allows of the skeins being removed. 


There are a number of skein mercerizing machines made 


in Germany, as this method of mercerizing yarn is largely 


practiced in that country, where numbers of small knit 


evoods and other cotton mills do their own mereerizing. One 


of the best known of the German machines is that of Hohn, 


made bv the Niederlahnsteiner Maschinenfabrik. This ma 


chine is especially adapted to the processing of compara 


tively small amounts of yarn. The general scheme of the 


a Zi 


placed sets of heavy rollers at each side of the apparatus. 


machine is shown in Fig. consists of two horizontally 


f rollers. 


About two pounds of yarn are placed on each set ol 
The entire action of the machine is automatic, the various 


When the 


operations of the eyele being controlled by cams. 
s movable 


skeins are placed on the rollers, one set which 
in a horizontal direction, moves back automatically, placing 
tension on the yarn; the amount of this tension is regulated 


variea 


by a weighted lever arm, and the weights may be 

for different qualities of yarn. The rollers are continually 
rotating, thus moving the yarn all the time it is being mer 
eerized or washed. A sliding pan containing the caustic 


soda solution is loeated beneath the rollers, and 


tension is placed on the yarn, the pan rises up so 


lower half of the skeins are immersed in the caustic liquor. 
The yarn runs in the liquor for about 3 minutes, then the 


lowered and rolls out the excess of 


pan is squeeze press 

eaustie liquor which drips back into the pan. The pan thei 
slides forward so that a second pan is brought under the 
skeins, warm water from suitably arranged spurt pipes 1s 


then sprayed on the yarn, the waste water falling into the 
pan beneath and being led off to suitable drains, either for 
A eold h i 


wash given, 
after which the tension on the yarn is relieved and the op- 


recovery or to waste. water is the 


erator takes the yarn off the rolls which are now back in 


to reeeive another load o 


first 
The caustie liquor is kept in a continual process of 


their position and ready 
yarn. 
eireulation by means of a small rotary pump, and is cooled 
by passing through a coil in a tank situated above the ma- 
Small 


added from a reservoir to keep the merecerizing liquor at a 


chine. additions of strong liquor are continually 


constant strength. The entire cycle of operations on this 
machine takes about 9 minutes, and all the operator has to 


do is to put on and take off the skeins, all the rest of the 


led 


bateh of yarn gets exactly tne 


operations being automatically contro by the machine 


itself. In 
same treatment and very uniform resu 


this way every 


ts are obtained. 





It requires about 42 pound of caustic soda to mercerize 


1 pound of cotton yarn in a skein machine; this is equiva 


lent to a cost of about 11% cents for eaustie soda per pound 


of yarn. The eost for labor, etc., and other chemicals, suen 


as acid and softeners, will be about 11% cents more; so that 


a good estimate for cost of mercerizing skein varn in a 


small mill will be about 3 cents per pound. There will be 


about %4 per cent loss in weight on mercerized gray varn, 


and if bleached the loss will be about 7% per cent 
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PRINTING COTTON YARN. 


(Contributed Exclusively to CoTTon ). 
BY RAFFAELE SANSONI 
Colored effects on cotton yarn were produced to some 
extent by the ancients, who employed several methods in 
the treatment of their goods which, although very primi- 
tive in prineiple, are still used in those parts where great 
developments in the treatment of yarn goods have not yet 
The oldest of these methods was of very sim- 
hank of 


boards, and a covering of 


taken place. 


ple application, Each yarn was conveniently 


stretched on tables, or sultable 
material was placed in those portions where white or col- 


The 


then dyed for some time in a bath of indigo contained i1 


ored stripes were required. yarn thus treated was 


vat, where the blue coloring matter only dyed the 


After this 


a woode l 


exposed portions of the yarn. treatment tule 


voods were submitted to a thorough rinsing in eold, or 


luke-warm water, which removed the covering leaving, wie 

the process was properly carried out, clear white stripes. 
By untying the unexposed portions at different times, and 
topping in cold baths of different natural colors, a cer 
tain number of effects coule be produced, in which such 
colors as yellow, pale green, pale blue, ete., were used. 


Another similar process of treating yarn goods, that found 


some application especially in Oriental countries, consisted 


in eovering the yarn in the required spots with a resis! 
made up of resinous substanees having a low melting point, 
In order to make these to adhere better to the 


When the resist 


or waxes, 
goods, they were fused and then applied. 


had cried completely the yarn was dyed in the same way 


as shown above and the resist moved by hot water. A 


much more important method, which found later a ceriain 


11 
r 
} 


plication, was that ol ‘+k printing. The treatment o 


the varn was in this ease much more simple. An operative 


pressed on the stretched material a wooden block furnished 


on its lower surface with engraved lines. Before eae! 


printing operation the engraved portion was welted on a 
wooden pac, soaked with the paste containing the coloring 
matter suitably thickened, from which it took up the neces 
sary quantity of the same to give a clear stripe on the yar 
With a series of blocks, and a convenient disposition in the 
distance between each engraved line, several colors could 
be printed simultaneously in a very short time. 

Very little change was introduced in the above methods 
till the last half of the past century, when a wider field was 
opened to this class of goods. During this period, so re 
markable for the 


branches of the cotton industry, yarn printing made con- 


ereat transformations introduced in all 
siderable progress, and when the artificial coloring matters 
were introduced, they soon replaced the older natural prod- 
ucts, permitting the production of a greater variety of 


shades than was formerly possible. The mechanical appli- 


cations which followed closely the new coloring matters 
soon improved the older methods of treating the yarn, and 
when during the last decade the first yarn printing ma- 
chines were constructed, yarn printing assumed a much 
be considered as a 


¢reater application. These machines can 
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mechanical transformation of ] 


the older b oek printing pro- 
Ces, 1 Wille. the lock, once worked \ jal d, Is eleased 


by a sort of printing shaft that revolves on the yarn. 1] 


the machine constructed by a German manufacturer, which 


Fig. 1, 


nished with a series of closely fitting 


can be seen in the illustration, this shaft is fur- 


dises. These dises 


ean be made of any required thickness. Between each dise 


a certain number of diaphragms are placed, which serve to 


regulate the distance of each printing surface, also giving 


" 
the neecess iy 


rigidity. Underneath this upper printing 


shaft are placec two smaller shafts that revolve in a long 


eolor 2, from whieh they take up the eolor paste 


box, Fig. 
necessary for the wetting of the dises before printing. Like 
tor one color. 


the block, each printing shaft can be used 


This machine is supplied with three upper and six lower 
printing shafts, permitting the production of six different 
The 


inereased, if required, by dividing the color boxes 


colored effects. number of eolors can. however. be 


easily 





Fig. 1. 


in their longitudinal sense. 


THE YARN PRINTING MACHINE. 


This IS very seldom co le, as 


the six colors meet most requirements. The color boxes and 


printing shafts are supported, as can be seen in the illus- 


tration, by four parallel arms fixed to the frame support- 


ing the whole machine. The two upper arms that hold the 


yrinting shafts are furn:shed with a disposition fo 


special 
i 
raising or lowering the upper printing shafts, that is worked 


by the two handles seen on the left at the top of the 


machine. This permits the lowering for taking up the 


necessary color paste, and serves also for obtaining the re- 


quired pressure between the upper shafts and the lower 


shafts when printing the yarn, The portion of the frame 


uncerlying these arms is furnished with a flat surface 


surmounted by a protruding rail on which a sort of mova- 
ble iron platform, containing the shafts and bobbins sup 
the and 


chine, being regulated by the small wheel seen in the mid 


porting stretched yarn, slides up down the ma 


dle of the figure. The said shafts are very irregularly 


arranged, and can be taken out at any time; the yarn being 


turnec, when necessary, by means of the two wooden han- 
dles, seen on the front of the machine. This greatly facili 
tates the placing and taking off of the varn. and keeps 


each hank in an even stretched condition. 





























































printing is comparatively simple. Both 


The work of 
wooden handles, seen on the right of the figure, are lifted 
and the hanks of yarn are filed on, being spread on the 
wooden rods of the bobbins by subdividing each of the 
When a uniform sur- 


rough its tyings, into lees. 


face has been obtained, the handles are replaced in their 


same, 
former bearings, whieh are so econstrueted as to keep up 
a regular tension on the varn. The next operation is to 
arrange the disposition of the dises on the shafts. When 
this has been accomplished the place of each color paste has 
to be regulated; this is done by means of the dises, already 
mentioned, that are so placed on the lower shafts as to cor- 


respond with those on the upper shafts. Thus those taking 
ip the blue color paste only come in contact with those that 
are to print on the varn blue stripes, and the dises supply 
other colors are so regulated as to take their respective 
places where required under the upper shafts. The color 
placed in the color boxes, and the upper 


snatis lowered a d revolved onee or twice it 1] they are 





Fig. 2. A Detain SKETCH OF THE PRINTING SHAFTS. 
covered equally all over. The platform supporting the 
stretched yarn is then pushed forward, and as the yarn 

mes 1n contact Ww the dises the colors are printed on 


its surface. 
Only one-third of the yarn is, however, printed in this 


way. and the rest has to be treated as follows: The rows 


of the dises are slightly raised and the platform drawn out 


to its former position. By a turn of the handles sup 


porting 


he unprinted 


the stretched yarn, the next third of t 
varn is exposed for the printing operation; care being taken 
to arrange the same so that the next stripes that are printed 
on the yarn come al the correct distance, or in the correet 


from those already printec. The dises are now 


} 


vetted as before and the yarn sent 


position ; 
through the machine, 
the same operation being repeated also with the remaining 
iird of the unprinted yarn. In this way in three succes 
sive passages the whole hank ean be equally printed all 
through. The working requires naturally some practice at 
the beginning; the difficulties ean, however, be easily over 
come by a neat worker. When many colors are to be 
printed simultaneously the placing of the dises requires a 
certain caleulation, as each dise has to point on the yarn in 
a given position, and this is easily regulated by the @Cia- 
phragms. 
Yarn printing machines can be employed for the produe- 
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tion of a very large number of colors to be used either for 
yarn goods, or woven effects. Two distinet groups are, 
however, distinguished: 1. That of the colors of little 
fastness and 2, that of the fast colors. 

The first ean be produced principally by direct print- 
ing, and for this purpose direct and basic colors are used. 
In the ease of direct colors, a paste is made up containing 
the dyestuffs, sodium phosphate and gum tragacanth, or 
other suitable thickening. 

A suitable proportion for this would be 40 parts color- 
ing matter, 440 parts water, 500 parts gum tragacanth 6 
per cent, and 20 parts sodium phosphate, making a total 
of a thousand parts. 

After printing, the goods are dried, steamed one hour 
ane washed. These colors are, however, very seldom em- 
ployed for this purpose, while the basic colors find a some- 
what superior application. 

The following recipe can be used in this ease: 5 to 10 
parts basic dyestuff mixed with 185 to 150 parts acetic 
acid 6 degrees Be. (390 per cent), and 650 to 320 parts 
water, being dissolved warm. The solution is theu jiliered 
and the filtrate poured into a paste consisting of 130 to 260 
parts tragacanth mucilage five per cent and 30 to 60 parts 
acetic tannie acid solution 50 per cent, making 1,000 parts. 
The goods are dried and steamed. If necessary they are 
fixed by passing them at 50 degrees C. in a bath eontain- 
ing: 10 grains tartar emetic dissolved in 1,000 grains of 
water, after which they are washed, soaped five minutes at 
30 degrees C., rinsed and dried. 

The group of the fast colors comprises a great number 
of processes which produce the following effects: (1) 
direct printing effects; (2) dyed or discharged effects; (3) 
“Changeant” effects; (4) “Ombre” effects, ete. 

(Changeant:" A changeable effect; Indicates a dyed fabric that 
when observed in more than one direction appears as of fwo 
olors, a ground color and a superficial color.) 

(“Ombre:” Indicates a color that goes from the lightest 
the darkest shade, forming as it were, a range of shades.) 

The direct printing effects are those mostly usec, as 
Sulphur, 


t 


they are cheapest and require the least treatment. 
alizarine and other fast colors can be used for this pur- 
pose. A receipt for red could be proportioned as follows: 
570 parts water, 50 parts wheat starch, 175 parts traga- 
eanth 6 per cent, 75 parts acetic acid 30 per cent, 10 parts 
alizarine RX 40 per eent (M. L. B.), 


2 R G 40 per cent, 50 parts acetate of lime 15 degrees Tw., 


20 parts a izarine 


and 50 parts acetate of alumina 18 degrees Tw., making 

all 1,000 parts. 
goocs are dried, steamed three quarters of an hour, soaped 
at 158 to 176 degrees F. 
one thousand parts of water, washed and dried. 


After printing on oi. prepared yarn the 
with two parts neutral soap in 


A receipt for blue would be: 30 parts Pyrol blue, or 
other sulphur blue; 90 parts crystallized sodium sulphide; 
30 parts calcined soda, and 564 parts water mixed together 
and added to 286 parts tragacanth mucilage 5 per cent, 
naking 1,000 parts. Print, dry in the usual manner, steam 
one hour without pressure, mix, chrome and copper if neces- 
sary, rinse, soap ten minutes at 60 degrees C., wash and 
dry. 

A receipt for black would be: 500 parts tragacanth 6 
per cent, 94 parts aniline salt, 5 parts aniline oil, 25 parts 
chlorate of soca, 150 parts water, 50 parts yellow prussiate 
and 176 parts water, making in all 1,000 parts. Steam 
three minutes in the ager, then chrome, wash, soap if neces- 
sary, rinse and dry, 

The dyed effects are sometimes used. They ean be pro- 


dueed with direct, basic or any other dischargeable colors. 
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If the yarn has been dyed, for instance, in a direct color 


a dischargable coloring matter), the dry eoods are svread 


on the printing machine in the ordinary way, only that in 


the color boxes, in the place of the steam color, a discharze 


paste containing hyraldite, or hydrosulphite for white, and 
this substance and a suitable coloring matter if eolored dis- 
charges are desired. After printing, the goods are dried, 
steamec, Soaped, rinsed and again dried. In this way more 
colored effects can be obtained than with the ordinary direct 
printing process, as the ground color, by a suitable disposi- 
tion of the dises, can be used as a stripe. 

The “changeant” effects are amongst the most beauti- 
ful produced by this method of printing. Admitting that 
the machine is arranged for three colors, grounc colors 
such as indigo, alizarine red and flavanthrene are first 
printed on the yarn, steamed, soaped, rinsed and dried. 
The yarn is then placed in the machine again, which is sup- 
plied in this case with such colors as rhodamine 6 G, methyl 
violet 6 B, and methylene blue B 8S. The pastes of the 
first are of normal constitution, while those of the second 
have to be sufficiently diluted so that only a very fine eov- 
the thickness 


ering is taken up by the dises. Moreover, 


of the stripes must not be too small or the effect will be 


iardly visible. In this way very fine effects are produced, 


such as blue with pink reflection, red with violet reflection 
and yellow with greenish reflection. 

The “ombre” effects are perhaps the most important 
as they permit the production of special woven effects, 
and if carried out on mercerized yarn resemble very closely 
to the same effects obtained on silk. These effects were 
once produced by a long, patient dyeing process, which 
required a great deal of skill and time; they can now, 
however, be produced by the yarn printing machine. For 
this purpose each shaft is furnished with a few cises of 
fairly fine surface, which are placed on the different shafts 
so as to start on the first at one extremity and fin'sh on the 
last at the opposite side of the machine. In this way as 


takes up from the 


the yarn passes through the machine it 
first shaft a certain number of stripes of a pale color whieh 
is followed on the second by a slightly darker shade and so 
on through each shaft till in the last it assumes the darkest 
shade. If the yarn is desired with three “ombre” effects 
in the hank it is printed in the ordinary way. Should, 
however, only one “ombre” effect be wished all through ¢] 

hank, the goods must be taken out after this printing and 
treated again twice on the same machine with the next 
shades required, The preparation of the color pastes is in 
this instance very simple. A suitable thickening is mixed 
carefully with the measured amount of the stancard color 
paste, which in this case is prepared for the darkest point, 
in such a manner as to be of one uniform color all through. 
For the first shade, the most difficult to }.repare, very little 
and this, after some 


The following eolor 


of the standard color is necessary, 
practice, can be easily calculated. 
pastes are then prepared in such a manner as to reach in 
the last print the standard coloring matter. 

Amongst the numerous woven faney goods the follow- 
ing ean be conveniently procuced with printed yarn: (1) 
cheap spotted goods; (2) woven fabrics with colored bor- 
ders; (3) “changeant” woven effects. 

The cheap spotted goods are produced when the warps, 
or wefts, are jointed in hank form before being placed on 
the beam, or in the shuttle, as the case may be. If the 
warps have been printed, after drying they are transformed 
from hanks into ehains, ané@ placed carefully on the beams, 
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so that the stripes run straight through the width of the 
same. In this way on the loom straight designs of special 


appearance are produced. If a single colored weft is used 
only the printed portion of the warp will appear in the 
design and the ground will be constituted by the weft. An 
alteration in the construction of the cloth itself creates in 
this case a great variety of effects of more or less novelty. 
When, however, a printed weft is also used, the design be- 
comes more complicated, and by altering the disposition of 


Here also 


can the colors printed play their important part, for if they 


the warp threads numerous effects are produced. 


are fast, a superior woven textile can be turned out at a 
comparatively cheap price, while if the colors are not fast, 
only poor goods are obtained that can only last a season, 
as during the washing the colors woulé run badly, stain- 
ing the whites and lighter colors and destroying the whole 
beauty of the fabrie. For these articles such colors as 
turkey red, para red, indigo, ete., should be used. 

The production of printed borders is not so easy, as 
greal 
effects. 


duced very cheaply, it being only necessary to print a por- 


accuracy is required in orcer to produce the best 


In this way towels of great novelty ean be pro- 
tion of the hank on the printing machine, and taking the 


precaution to place the printed yarn on the warp beams 


in such a manner as to have all designs in a parallel posi- 


inserted towards the ends 


tion. If a jointed weft be now 
of each towel a superior appearance can be given to the 
same, 

The “changeant” woven effects can be considered as the 
most beautiful that can be producec on the loom. By a 
suliable disposition in the constructio f the yarn the warp 


front of *the eloth, and if it 


can be made to appear on the 


has been properly printed on mercerized yarn, after the 


goods have been woven, the brilliance can be further en- 


lanced by a ca_endering, 01 


‘ 


schreinering and some of the 
finest silk goods imitated very closely. 


SOME ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF VAT DYES. 


BY ELMER C. BERTOLET. 


In tne last Tew vears decidedly nore atte ition has beet 


paid to prod iction of eolors on eotton that have greater 
fastness both to laundering and for color effect woven 
in the gray and bleached in the piece. Formerly the on'y 


that would withstand this treatment were the Ali 


eolors 


lors on a Turkey red oil—chrome or oil-alum mor 


farin ¢ 


dant such as Turkey red and Alizarin blue. The sulphur 
colors, due to their insolubility in water, supp-ied colors 
fast to boiling soap, although they were limited in range of 


color, being especially weak in bright violets and laving no 
reds at all except thio-indigo red, whieh is a vat color that 
ean be applied in a sodium sulphide dye-bath. The vat dyes 


added 


to bleaching under proper condi 


1; +] — ¢ 4] = ee = 43. 
combine the Tastness of the sulphur colors with the 


advantage of being fast 


tions with ehloride of lime. It is this factor, combined with 


the brightness of 


4 


the vat dyes, hat makes them an im 
portant addition to the dyestuff industry. 

The military of the various governments, who ask the 
highest requirements attainable of colors, have demanded 
the use of the vat colors in their uniforms. Of course, there 


is no eolor absolutely fast to all requirements, and it is 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Alumni Association of 
Textile S 


the T*hiladelphia hool 
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eommo to have eoilors that w stand excellent! \ a dozen 
ests a ull dow on one while Vill pro ibit its use for 
é nes LTastness 
\s i other @lasses o dves, we find that tastness 
i olors Is Oo \ ¢ mparative term The best ¢ | Ts 
ve d for a purpose necessarily rank as 100 in our 
standart 1” Comparison, and all others are judged in ae 
cordanes \s all classes of dyestuffs, there is great dil 
erence istness wit e class. <A bleachery, that han 
dles large quantities f gray elot with eolored vat dyed 
effec reads, ikes est of every different piece that en 
ers tne Kier Io Ol © out previous to bleaching. W ile 
every yleae ery has the same process ol ble iching, It varies 
eonside iV in deta is to e time ol oll, Strengt and 
issista S seq el ( eking, et Therefore the e 
auireme¢ s iry as ‘ is f astness of the colors, and 
s is 0 ve considered when we talk of fastness, 
wien 1s omparative te tsell Caustic soda cannot 
be 1Sé $ oO Y” ou Lo" e k1e is causes the lor 
Oo hleed 
wir vs are S rie vate dilute alkalis ans 
‘ S | lé < ess COLO] oward iy eaven IS 
f 0 de penpate 0) ( sO 1 \ { lo 
e nF 1 Wn Is¢ I ~ go, ila aering or 1n r Ise 
1? es o \ 1 aves, like i las colors 
‘ e?O é ) } é Wack, para ItLlianline red, 
rome I mine l eo) rs O! lakes ot \lizari ( lors 
rome, alum or metallic salts formed on the fiber, owe 
r S ess tO Was o r Dol Y soap to l@ir lls lu LILLY 
s reagent ( lors i combine \ 1 the 
extile fibers to « SO \ \ r and must ere 
¢ 1lLWAVS COI i ( ng ive ( ipable 8) ceausing 
read Oo oO é ve euco-base. soluble in dilute 
i whi 1 it penetrates tne fiber. W hen tne 
i 1 18 eutralized o e reducing age destr ved by at 
spherie oxygen, or an oxidizing agent suen as ehnrome Or 
sleachine powder, the sol e original eolor returns and 
S is combined ie fiber. If the medium for our every- 
aay Vasning ll! Lie ome ippe ed to be a hydr sulphite 
solu ) edueing age e presence of alkali, instead 
vate! i¢ if ¢ ors wo a oO ave heel known because 
yy ila ave ada stomeal eareel instead ot one ol 
<¢ ess. To most other reagents vat dyes hold up well, 
so that ordinary sensible requirements are satisfied. 
| Ss r upplie ition ot the @ lor to the fiber that great 
limitations are p po ( se ot va dyes, except for 
‘ est work. The cost of applieation is likewise very 
oreal Irs heeause of the expense of the col ring matter, 
some of the powde1 brands eostinge $5 per pound. Of 


course, tneyv are pract Cany ew C lors, al d If 18 a question 


of what difference a few vears will make in improving 
me ee St 
methods of manufacture and eompetition in the marke 
the first eost of the eolor. The hydrosulphite and caustic 


soda are an added expense. sero! d, heeause of time eon 


ned to completely finish a lot. The labor eost is oreal 


eolor must be allowed » rednee, applied to fiber 


in the dve-bath for an hour, oxidized in air, washed and 
soaped thoroughly. 

The vat colors typified by indigo have been known from 
aneient times. The vats used were fermentation vats where 


bran, madder and wood were used in presence of eaustie 


a'kali and allowed to ferment, and the hydrogen liberated in 
the nascent state by the fermentation acts as the reducing 


agent to make color soluble. Later the zine-lime and eop 
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peras Val were ised and was followed by sodium hydrosul- 


plite (made trom zine dust and scdium bisulphite). The 


introduction of the stable hydrosulphite has brought more 


for the dyer. The old vats were dirty, having a 


large amount of sediment which eontained the reducing 


gent, required hours of patient watching to see that proper 


fermentation took place, and then could only be used in 
termittenly between dyeings and a.lowing to stand several 
hours after stirring up with more fermentable substances, 


alkali. 


. . ] } . 
more room in the dvehouse 


They were harder to control, required 


ind SO or 


to produce a certain amount of 


work and eavsed a considerable loss of dvestuff in the sedi- 
ment. 


The stable hydrosulphite or that made from zine dust 


id sodiu hisulphite have no such disadvantages like the 


above to trouble the dyer. The vats reduce to elear solu- 


tions, as the hydrosulphite is soluble in dilute alkaline solu 


tion (and in fact made more stable by presence of alkali). 
advantage over the other 





This is a distinet forms of vats 


nd, while the vat colors could be combined with indigo in 


any sort of a vat, they are not used except with hydrosu!] 


The vast number of colors to mateh patterns for so many 


different customers, who perhaps have no one stock eolor 
exactly alike, had led some dvers to put out a vat eolor 
saving, “This is our range of colors which we guar 
antee as to fastness and to match perfect!vy. No inbetween 


shade or depth will be attempted.” This is perhaps rea 


sonable to expect when we @ ynsider how hard it is to vel 
eolors exactly matehed. When the dvestuff is red iced, tor 


sta! indanthrene vellows reduce to blue solutions. 


ie, The 


1 


ne indigo colors, wohl 





reduce to oranve 
When 


the eolor is oxidized and soaped the color of the yarn is 


ech give blue colors, 


or vel] Vv, helindone vellow To blood red solution. 


different entirely from the shade demanded, and when we 


varying amounts of eaustie soda and hydro 


¢ nside r tinat 


sulphite give varying results with the same recipe, we can 


see that vat eolors require dyers of more experience than 


vith erdinary colors. They must have a knowledge of what 
an excess or a deficiency of each ingredient in the making 
ofthe vat will do to eaeh particular color. The mixing, 
for compound shades, of two or more colors requires care 
ful attention so as to mix colors that have about the same de 


gree of exhaustion at a given temperature. This is a prob 


classes of dveing, but is a little more difficult 
dyes. The majority of the dyes put on the 
market are in a paste form, which, if they are allowed to 
stand exposed to air, lose water and thus coneentrate them 
selves, and will thus cause the dyer to use a greater amount 
f dyvestuff for certain amount of paste weighed out. This 
will cause the color to go over shade, and points to the ad 
vantage of the powder brands, even though they should he 
irder to reduce. 

Throughout the country advantage is made of machine 
dyeing for lots of loose stock weighing as high as 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds. The color is then mixed with other dyed 
stock or made up in the solid eolor, thus getting a perfectly 
even thread, which in ordinary dyeing, due to uneven squeez- 
ing or oxidation, would leave the yarn uneven. 

While the limitations of the class are fixed, they are 
being applied in many lines of work. The dveings obtained 
on cotton are fast to alkali, washing. cross-dyeing, boiling, 
water, weather and chlorine. For piece goods the dyeing 


is best done on a jigger provided with squeezing rolls and 
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arrangements for oxidizing. Light to medium shades are 


ve easily dyed with advantage on a padding machine, 


where the production is much increased. The same methods 
wed for indigo printing or discharge printing can be ap 


Mention might be made of the new 


to vat colors. 


plied 
hydrosulphites which are used for discharging vat colors. 


They reduce, in presence of alkali, the dyestuff which in 


this state is not oxidizable by atmospherie oxygen and ean 


e readily washed off with water. 

With all the limitations, the advantages gained by the 
se of the vat dyes greatly overbalance any trouble taken to 
produce first-class fabrics, and they have come to stay. We 


io say that they are just passing their infancy and, 


with the powerful laboratories of the great dyestuff 1 


dustry engaged in research work, we ean be assured of a 


ich greater use at lower cost in the near future. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FROM COTTON. 


(Contributed Exclusiveiu to Corron.) 
BY H. R. CARTER. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. ) 


The filter press used to free both the pulped cotton fron 


ndisture in the first instance and the precipitate of cupric 


hydrate in the second plaee, consists of a succession of h 


low and perforated east iron frames over which cotton duck 


is stretched. These plates have all a large central hole.. 


which, when the projecting edges of the frames are firmly 


together, forms a pipe ecommunieating with the 


pressed 


space between the several frames. The pulp or precipitate 


and water of suspension are foreed from the “monte 
jus” into this pipe and enters the space between thie 


nes, the water passing through the cotton duck and into 
e hollow frame, the pulp being left in the form of firn 


eakes between the faces of the frame. The water is al 


owed to run off from the hollow frames through a cock 


} 


wit whieh each is provided and the cake is removed by 


separating the frames, when it falls into a receptacle placed 


nderneath. 


The frames are provided with lugs at each side whicl 


rest and slide upon horizontal bars. T ey are pressed 


tightly by means of a coarse square threaded pressure 
serew. If a second washing of the precipitate is deemed 
necessary to get rid of glauber salts, etc., the cake must 
he broken up again in the hollander with water and the 
filtering process repeated. 

The freeing of the precipitate from the bulk of the 
water is necessary in order to check the quantity of water 


vhich goes with it into the mixer. 


Although the ce'lulose 
dissolves more easily on the addition of ammonia if it is 
not bound up in hard lumps of precipitate, some experts 
prefer in order to have full control of the water to the 
mixer, to press the eakes of precipitate in a hydraulie press 
water. If the bulk be then 
| 


to eompletely free them of 


weighed, variations above or 


below the normal may be 
taken to represent water which must be withheld or sup 
plied afterward. 

To press the cakes in a hydraulic press they must be 
wrapped up in eotton eloths. This pressing makes them so 
hard that they must be broken up and disintegrated in a 


machine similar to a sausage machine before they are put 


into the mixer. 


After the precipitate has heen formed, the 
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remaining operations must be quickly earried through, o1 


the precipitate will be spoiled through excessive oxidation. 


Fifty-five pounds of bleached cotton will under this 


process produce an average of 236 lbs. of hydraulically 
pressed blue cake, which when disintegrated as described is 


einptied into the mixer, 19 gallons of liquid ammonia 


(sp. gr, .880) being run in at the same time, both being 
mixed together by revolving agitators. If the cakes were 
1h) 


hydraulically pressed it is advisable Lo add a sulmeélent 


weight of water to bring its weight up to the maximum 
weight of pressed cake so that a iform solutio mav be 
obtained. 

If the operations have been condueted as deseribed a 
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Kig. 8S. ONE STYLE OF AGITATOR OR MIXER. 


the pressed cake is sometimes heavier and sometimes lighter 


than the average, it 
When, however, 


nixer direct from the filter press i? 


is because more or less water nas bee! 


] + | n ] 4 ; 
left in the cake. he cake is passed to ‘ 


1ts most state, if 1s 


necessary to add any water and indeed it mixes in with the 
ammonia better and dissolves more easily in this state, 
since it contains no hard lumps. 

After three days and nights of continuous stirring, 11% 
gallons of liquid caustie soda at 70 degrees Tw. are pumped 
into the eenter of the gelatinous mass through a pipe 
specially provided in the side of the mixer, a like quantity 
of water being added in a similar fashion if pressed cake 
was used. Otherwise the addition of water at this stage 


should be unnecessary unless the solution should be found 
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o be particularly viscid. In a similar manner two gal- 
ons of water more may or may not be added upon the 
fourth day, stirring being kept up all the time. It 1s 


artieularly essential that no interruption of stirring should 
ake place during the first few hours after mixing or while 
the caustic soda or water are being pumped in. 


The stirring shaft B, Fig. 8, of the mixer, passes through 


stuffing box and gland C, which must render the pas- 
sage of air impossible. The hand hole D through whieh the 
neredients are fed into the mixer is also hermetically 


by a rubber ring gasket and bolts, and as soon as 


ciosed, 


le mixer charged. The whele cover and any cocks 


IS 


and pipe insertions which it may carry, as we!l as cocks and 


‘ints everywhere must be perfectly air tight, else the 
evaporation of ammonia and the admission of air will 
hange the viscosity of the solution as will also the sur- 


temperature which must be kept uniform and with 
for the cellulose enters more 
For 


packed with ice and the 


advantage as low as possible 


readilv into solution at low temperatures. this rea 


son, the mixers may be jacketed, 


whole covered with a non-conducting composition. 
The process of solution may be watched by extracting, 
with a ladle, a small quantity of the solution, squeezing it 


etween two smooth and elean glass dises, which when 


eld up to the light, will show fiber as yet undissolved if 


the cellulose it- 


sueh exist. The finer the disintegration of 

self and the euprie cake afterwards, the more quickly will 

complete dissolution take place since the reagent then comes 
re quickly into immediate contact with every particle 

of the cellulose. 


The form of mixer generally used consists of a hori- 


zontal! or east iron. Its 


vertical eylinder preferably ot 
45 


quantities of solution ingredients just mentioned will readily 


capacity may conveniently be of about callons. 


fill it, the additional space being required as the mixture 


swells as the cellulose dissolves. If the mixer is vertica! 
as shown in Figs. 8 and 9, it must be supported upon an 


yon lees, leaving room for the eonnec- 


ron framework or uj] 
ion of a flanged cast iron cock FE, to a flanged opening 
at the bottom of the evlinder, and for the addition to the 
cock of a bend of 4-inech pipe. The lid should be per- 
anently bolted on, the 7 int being hermetically sealed 
with rubber packing. 
The vertical agitator shaft which passes through a 


stuffing box and gland in the center of the lid and is op- 
a worm upon a short shaft F earried in brackets 
lid, 


G, which is keyed upon the vertical shaft. 


erated by 
worm wheel 
This shaft 


turned at a slow rate by means of a belt and a pulley upon 


attached to the the worm gearing into a 


is 


the worm shaft. As a considerable amount of power is re 
quired to drive the stirring shaft, especially immediately af- 
ter the vessel is charged, the drivir ¢ belt should he of ample 


width and the worm wheel of large diameter to avo'd heating 
With the Saline ob- 


cir- 


up and causing undue friction and wear. 
ject in view, the worm should be run in an oi! bath and a 
cular oil eateher or pan should be placed around the worm 
wheel so that there may be no possibility of the oil finding 
its way into the interior of the mixer. 

The lid of the vessel should also carry a pressure gage 
and eocks for attachment to vacuum and pressure air pipes 
overhead. There must also be a small man hole or hand 
hole, D, Fig. 8, at least six inches in diameter in the lid 
f the of the this 


provided with a lid or cover which may be rapidly clamped 


or introduction ingredients, hole being 
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down and hermetically sealed when the charge has been 
made. 

The agitator may have arms extending radially from 
the central shaft as seen in Fig. 8, or they may be of the 
Figs. 9 and 10, 


In 


form shown in which show the sectional 


and plan views of the mixer. the former ease the arms 





AND ELEVATION OF ANOTHER STYLI 
OF MIXER. 


Fics. 9 and 10. PLAN 


may be wedge shaped and similarly shaped projections H. 


may be fixed in the interior of the vessel between the ra 


dial arms to increase the stirring effect. The plan view of 
the mixer shown in Fig. 10 gives the relative position of 


the two agitators in that stvle of mixer. 
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When the caustic soda hquor or water is added to the 
solution in the mixer, it must be pumped into the center 
of the viscid mass. To provide for its introduction, a cock 
is serewed into the side of the mixer about a foot from the 
»ottom, the cock being connected by a pipe with a force 
pump which draws the liquor to be injected from a bucket 
and forces it into the interior of the mixer against the 
weight of its contents. In order to distribute the injection 
as much as possible, a perforated tube may advantageously 
be temporarily inserted into the interior of the mixer when 
required. 

When ammoniacal hydrate of copper (Schweitzer’s so- 
lution) prepared as already described, is used as a solvent 
for the bleached cotton or cellulose, similar mixers are 
ised. The solvent is first run into the mixer from the meas- 
ing tank and then a smal! quantity of caustic soda solu- 
tion added and the two well mixed together before the cot- 
} ae) 


ton is thrown in—16 lbs. of cotton for each ecallons 


of solution. 
If the cotton has been properly bleached it should dis- 
solve completely and be spinable after having been stirred 


for seven hours. Cupro-ammoniacal solution of cellulose 


prepared by the former method is usually “pressed over” 


through a filter into a storage tank construeted with stirring 


vear on similar lines to the mixers but of about 200 gal- 


lons capacity. The filter connected up in the line of pip- 


ine between the base of the mixer and the storage vessel, 


consists of a succession of east iron frames over which a 


metallie wire gauze is stretched. These trames, each con- 


; 


taining two gages are firmly pressed together so as to 


f tight box into whieh the solution enters 


} 


‘orm an air 


through ‘a coek and leaves e gauze wire used 


wapipe T 
should become finer and finer, that is to say, finer gauze 
should be used in the second press than in the first and so 
m. This metallic gauze is usually classed by the number 
of meshes per inch, say 80, 100, 144 x 18 or 20, ete. 

The filter should be opened up and .cleaned twice a 
week or oftener if required. This operation consists in 
unserewing the compression screw by means of the hand 
wheel so that the closing plate may be drawn back and 
then each frame separated permitting the gauze wire which 
covers them to be thoroughly cleaned with a brush or re- 
newed when necessary. The gauze wire can only be torn 
hy carelessness on the part of the man in charge, if he al 
lews the solution to blow through completely and the com 
pressed air to pass freely through the filter. In order that 
solution may not be blown through completely in pressing 
over, filtering, ete., it is advisable to have a glass tube or 
level gauge extending almost the whole height of the ves- 
‘el in which the position of the surface of the solution 
may be seen. This tube is shown at A in Figs. 8 and 9. 

A hood over the press and a duct connecting with a fan, 
draws off the vapor of ammonia while the press is being 


should be 


flame before use to remove the impurities, grease, ete. The 


cleaned. The gauze wires passed through a 


foul gauze from the press may be cleaned upon removal 


by washing in ammonia, then dried and passed through a 
flame. 
In the Glanzstoff process, the solution is pressed over 


reservoir from whenee it passes 


from the mixer into a 
through a filter into another reservoir, from which it is again 
forced tlirough another filter into another reservoir and 
from there through a third filter into the spinning vessel. 


‘Il! this is aeeomplished by air under pressure which is 


admitted to the mixer from an air reservoir, into whieh an 
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air pump is constantly forcing air. The air at a pressure 
of about SO lbs. per square inch acts upon the surface of 
the viscid liquid and forces it through the pipes and filters. 

The opening and shutting of the various cocks neces- 
sary to carry out the pressing over operation is of such 
importance that it should only be entrusted to a careful 


foreman. In order to help him, it is a good plan to paint 


the various pipes different colors. 

The first two filters should be opened up and cleaned, the 
first every two days and the second every week. Once a 
fortnight will be sufficient for the third for when the sé 
lution is good and the first two filters are in good order. 
the gauze in the third remains quite clean. 

It is found by those preparing the cupra-ammoniacal 
solution of cellulose after the Theile method. that the so 
lution spins better after it has matured for several weeks 
in the storage vessel in which it is stirred under vacuum to 
remove air bubbles. Users of the Glanzstoff process, on the 
other hand, find that the solution decomposes and becomes 
more liquid if kept and believe that it produces better silk 
if spun within three days. 


(To be Continued ) 


FINISHING COTTON GOODS CONTAINING 
SILK STRIPES. 


Contributed Exclusively to COTTON ) 
BY S. R. BALTA. 
The bleaching and dyeing of these goods should forn 
separate branch in the textile industry, since the output and 
demand for this class of goods increases every year, while 


e successful 


t] working in the bleachery offers difficulties 


and obstacles peculiar to this class of goods alone. To em 


phasize the last statement it will be enough to give a few 


dveir o 700ds oft this 


of the orders the dyer meets with in 
deseription. 


Dve the silk lavender, the cotton tan: dve the silk brow 


the cotton blue; dye the silk white, the cotton black; dye the 
silk black, the eotton white; ete. 
As for the bleaching of these goods. although theoreti 


eally simple, they are in practice not less troublesome. The 


strength and lustre of the silk stripe must be considered 


and will give a lot of trouble if not handled earefully, but 
+ ] ~+ } + + 
pu ne 


what is more annoying to the bleacher is the last 


the least diffieulty to prevent the silk from aequiring a ye 


This. is the most common and most annovinge o¢ 


le Ww eolor. 


; 


currence in the bleaching of silk stripe goods, especially 
where the whiteness of the silk is of main importance, sue] 
as cases where the silk stripe is to be dyed a bright 


shade of Helio or blue and where the s'ightest trace of vel 
low will dull the shade. 
I cannot help mentioning a friend of mine, a bleache 


g >t he 


who used to meet every new lot of silk stripe goods wit 


] 


the following verse, singing to the 
Wedding Day.” 


“There comes silk and eotto 


me of “On Our Golde 


“That surely will be rotten 

“And T won’t have peace today.” 
This man was in the business for about eighteen vears, his 
main work being cotton piece goods and although in his 
experience he had done a vood hit of the silk stripe voods, 
and could overcome the damaging of the tensile streneth 
and lustre of the silk, he was never sure whether the latter 


would eome out white or vellow after bleaching. 











res e sireng ind stre o e silk stripe is 
er simple and easy. Only in one instance are these 
ellected ¢ emically, / 1e boiling out. Caustie alkalies 
i O tempera é vill 1 re 0 lustre and strenegt 
e s yu by sing a e00d neutra soap both these 
es are removed To prevent the silk from acquiring 
ve olor 18 a alftere matter and depe nds on different 
ses, SO a ere ire nore <¢ inces ol eetting bad re 
Su Se 
é P¢ seoul O s one I Lneé eauses ol the silk 
( Y O 1 ve ywwish eolor after bleachi oO The sericin of 
is yellow and if properly removed will leave 
es ( Liv W ( f the deguming is not perfect, e. 
ly a part of e sericin removed, the silk will remai 
ellow ¢ rte. yleachir 2 with peroxide. The following 
lustrati of e process of seouring the goods will ex 
p.all iow this fault nay take place even wil experienced 
yleachers. The ijority of bleachers prefer to scour the s lk 
= e FO Ss ] 1e e Kk1er 1} I y}] to Ten to venty 
neces al stitene rether making a iverage of several 
ousand vards. This winds around from one roller to a 
er Ww ( MASSINE rougn tne iquor. 
] Ss obvious i ie goods remain bu i Short time 
e hauo vefore winding around the rolls ind being 
S 1e¢ ed l Oo! rie Liquor V le tenslo! ind weight I 
e voods W aing’ o op and though severa hours work 
\ e 2lve e goods a iily remain in the liquor put a 
sn y! e time 
More é e sire oO l d | S I ( silk Ss wuUually 
Oo oO ] this operatior 1a e whiteness of the 
S \ eC Ss € prineipal ob jee | whl the operatio1 
! ead So eareful is the bleacher of ¢ vo tormer 
me So e silk fiber il e allows r emperat ire 0 
al roods are supp sed to e given, SO as [to 
) e sate side | l S argumen Is no 1 Suppo 
siflo ) I ruth, may ye provel trom the taet that 
é end of the we ibout 50 vards are white ia 
( res tne voods, Snowing where e end piece Was 
eve ri ane me é op end of the roll and no! 
S eezer | lorougaoly, then in mediately passil agall 
rough the liquor these get a better scouring, consequently 
¢ ) er white after the final bleae in proxide. There 
S er thing to be considered, e. g. that the silk stripe 
is received from different manufacturers may eontain dif 
¢ mounts of glue vn s only natural, henee the 
Same reaitment ma\ do for one lo hat was suecessf 
or another 
some sq ples i! Ivzed. Co tained Is ! en as 18 ) » 
Y r of seri or scluble elu Henee e proper and 
surer wav of avoiding anv bad results is not to eall the 
St uring process complete until a sample or more after 
washing and dveing will show the silk white or a very 
nale straw eo'or I nust I! te here that the vellow eolor 
f the silk could be removed in the proxide bath, provided 
the latter be made stronger than it is usually made an: 
eated from 180 to 190 degrees, but this is never resorted 
, first on aeeount of eost and second, hbeeause very few 


dare to heat up the peroxide bath to sueh a 


bleachers Ww il] 


temperature for fear of injuring the silk, though silk may 


he boiled in a nentral solution of peroxide without injury 


A better, IT would say an ideal way of seouring silk and 


is jp the rope form. The goods come in econ- 


v’oods 


tact with the soap liquor more often, the liquor is not 


squeezed out during the operation and in this wav less time 





+] 
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and a better scourimg is the result. The best temperature 
ol ie soap bath is 190 to 194 degrees, but there is no 


in boiling the liquor. The latter temperature is 


h silk yarn, where there is danger of tangl- 


not advisable wit 


threads and does not silk and cotton. 


ng up the apply to 

That the soap must be of the best quality shou'd be the 
main point of the bleacher, otherwise than this there is no 
danger in this operation and e bleacher has no excuse tot 


+ 


allowing the temperature to fall below 90 degrees, unless it 


is ignorance. 


So far | lowing that the yellow 


sueceeded in sl 


after bleaching is nothing but the natural 


uatter present in the silk which was not properly 


there is another eause that renders the silk 


vellow, which is more dangerous as the color ean not be 


removed by any means. It is fast to chemieals anc 


ht. This latter cause is imperfect bleaching, or rather, 


eet preparation of the bleaching liquor. 


such. \e 


e chemical composition of silk is as 





Ss n1ecz 


K 1S lly as 


a proteid and 
Mulder t 


1} »9 
nproin O99.9 





eording 


llows: cent, gelatin 20 per cent, albu 


nen 24.43 per cent, wax 1.39 per cent, coloring matter 0.05 
er © and resinoids and fatty matter, 9 per cent. It 
es isual reaction of proteides wit Millions and 
Adamkiwiz’s reagents and also the biuret test. And as does 
tIbumen and proteids, silk reacts towards oxidation simi 
rly, that is it is not affeeted by any oxidizing agent in a 
eutral solution, brut alkaline and aeid solutions is 
eadily oxidized. | an alkaline solution of potassin 
vermanganate and also in hydrogen peroxide it gives ris¢ 
COOH from the original CO, otherwise the albumen is 
t affected and gives the usua reactions. 
I mentlo all this so as to nake clearer the areinent 
at is to follow. On the former theory that silk is not 
affected by a neutral so!ution of hydrogen peroxide is based 
e present process of bleaching silk. But very little co 


sideration has been given to the effect of oxidization in 


resence of acid or alkali. On the conti 


‘ary it is advised 


] 1 +1 ] + ; 
» make the yal alakli Ss as e li erated Wo! 


x1ge S 


I leoretleal 


quickly. A close study of the preparation of 


the peroxide bath from sodium peroxide with that in prac 
} yy ~ es : 

ice shows a slight difference whic Ss causing sometimes a 

it of 

Theore hicd 


700 pounds cold water. 


vhole trouble. 


/ M ] 


peroride pati, 


5.4 pounds sulphurie acid 1.8 Sp. Gi 
+ pounds sodium peroxide. 


Mix the acid and the water, add 100 to 200 lbs. of ice the 


wily al d \W th eonstant stirring add the sodiun perox de. 
dissolving the first portion before the next one is added. 


test with litmus paper, if alkaline add a small portion of 


‘id 


antity 


until an acid reaction is obtained, stir, add a smal 


of sodium silicate until alkaline to litmus paper. 


Peroxide bath as usually prepared. 


Water, 1,000 pounds. 
Sedium peroxide, 5 pounds. 
Sulphurie acid, 624 lbs. 

the 


well. 


} 


the in 


$f or 5 


an alka 


Mix water, add peroxide 


+5 ] +5 
ortions and stir 


the acid with 
The solution should be of 
ine reaction, if acid, add a measure or so of sodium silicate 
reaction. 


intil alkaline in 


xetween these two methods is that while 
the 


portion is 


The difference | 


e former takes that each portion of sodium 


should he 


eare 


eroxide dissolved hefore the next 
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added, that the finished solution should be made acid if 
alkaline and then brought to the alkaline side with sodium 
The latter method ignores these points. The re- 


sult is that sodium peroxide, not being very soluble in cold 


silicate. 


water, falls to the bottom, where it accumulates with everv 


addition so that when the solution is tested it is most of 


the time acid in reaction and an addition of silicate is nee- 
essary, but after the goods have entered and the tempera- 
ture is raised, the undissolved particles of sodium peroxide 
dissolve and instead of a slightly alkaline liquor the latter 
is rather strongly charged with a!kali. 

Under such conditions the silk is oxidized, aequiring a 
yellow color which as mentioned before is fast both to 
chemicals and light and eannot be removed. 

The following test, which was repeated several times 
with the same results, e. g., the silk turning yellow, will 


speak more strongly than words of the importance of tak- 


1 


ing more care in the making up of the peroxide liquor: 

A perfectly bleached piece of silk and eotton or silk 
alone is placed in a wide mouth bottle and a solution of 
livdrogen peroxide made alkaline with excess of sodium 
pe roxide is added, the bottle is loosely corked and placed in 
bath. According to the strength of the solution 


and temperature the silk will turn yellow in about 45 min 


a water 


utes. 


[It would be advisable for the bleachers who have at any 
ne experienced such diffieulties to try this simple experi 
nent for themselves. 
In econeluding this article I would say that the theoreti- 
‘al method for the making up of the peroxide bath is per 


feet. The addition of ice is important, as the chemical re 
action of the acid and sodium peroxide raises the tempera 
ture which will cause a loss of the hydrogen peroxide. But 
the most important point in the theoretical process is that 
of making the solution acid after the last portion of sodium 
peroxide has been added and then only add the sodium 
silicate. 

It may seem ridiculous to practical and busy bleachers 
to use such a roundabout way. To make a solution acid if 
alkaline then again go to work and make it alkaline with 
sodium silicate. Why uot stop there at first? But if we 
consider that not any kind of an alkaline solution of sodium 
ean be used with vood results, but the slightest exeess of the 
alkaline is only necessary, it will be obvious that a solution 
that will turn red litmus blue does not show how mueh of 
the alkaline is present, that at one time it may be more 
} 


and at another time less; that such may be the case of 


mixing weighed quantities of sodium peroxide with sul 


phurie acid at different times, hence this point of acidifying 


t 


he solution if alkaline or even when it is neutral and then 


bringing it over the alkaline side with silicate of sodium is 
not meant for a student and should not be ignored at any 
time. I do not want to make this process too complicated 
otherwise I would advise to heat up the peroxide bath to 
120 degrees F., stir up well, test. if found alkaline add 
small quantities of acid until acid to litmus, then add 
sodium silicate until alkaline to litmus. If the solution be 
acid after bringing the temperature to 120 degrees add 
sodium silicate. Of course, it is better to heat the solu- 
tion when it is acid in reaction while cold as the loss of 
ydrogen peroxide is less. 


For everv dollar not spent on export development now, 


five will have to be spent later on. 
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COMPOSITION OF WATERPROOF FABRICS. 


* 


BY J. F. X. HAROLD, PH. D. 


The rendering of fabries impermeable to water 1s a 
dustry of constantly growing magnitude and one attra 
the textile manufacturer by. reason of the simplicity of the 
processes, the pronounced increase in the value of the goods 


Many ma 


water-proofing plants 


after treatment and the extension of their use. 
ufacturers avoid the installation of 
who would profitably conduct them if they were aware w 

what simplicity their goods may be given an added irke 
and usefulness. Fear of complicated, tedious or costly 
processes involving long acquaintance with the work dis 
suades them, and a good source of income is thus overlooked 
or unwisely avoided. Any plant equipped for piece dvei 


t 


can handle a large number of water-proofing processes 
no new installations, and a well-equipped finishing pla 
ean put through nearly all of them. Some recipes are easie 


+ 


to handle 1an the simplest size, and, indeed, are as littl 
complheated as plece-dyeing. Nor is it to be t mugen 
these simpler processes prod 1ce 2oods ol a 1@Ss aiua 
eharacter, for many formule requiring no more than thi 
use of the jigger and a bath less expensive than the averag 
rdanting and dyeing process demands, vield goods 
quite a satisfactory kind, indeed s Iperion io n any le e oped 


hy the more complicated recipes. 


The methods differ largely the aterials ¢ loves 
in the appearance of the treated fabne and 1 10 
degree and kind of water-proofing produced as well Ss 
the manner ot applieati n of tne various eompou ds ()t 


the CO intless reeipes advanced eae ( t] em n ay be said 


> 


follow one of a few general methods water-proof 


the immense number of formule given are for the most pat 


slight variations on a few standard processes. 
Viewed in a general way, the waterproofing processes 
] ] ; } ra) : ae eal fo1)% 
mav he redueed to about five in number, the receipes falling 
into this limited elassifieation either by reason of the con 


} 


mon chemical character of the materials employed or the 


similarity in the manner by which water-proofing is secured 
[The first method and one whieh has the largest numbe1 
, : - + + 7 + +} 7 + 
of modifications is at depender ipon the productio 
mee” 2 a a ge ee ee ee eee er + 
an insoluble water-resisting salt of a metal upon the fibe 


This eovers all formule where soluble salts of various 


metals are first placed upon the fabrie and afterwards 


Peres: ae aay ome eh 3 bv dipping in a second bat 
enanged to insolubie ones DV aipping in a second Da 

: 4 . . ] f 4] — x 
exposing to air. As examples of this process, we have the 


wettine-out of goods in an alum bath, followed by the use 


of a soap bath, or the use of a bath of aluminium acetate 
followed by drying in air. 
Another class of processes consists in soaking the goods 


in a solution of albuminoid material, then following this bv 


treatment with a metallie salt or base. An example of this 


e 


he treatment with a solution of 


process is { easein followed 


by lime water. 


A third general elass differing sharply in its operatior 
] 


he material employed and in the method of applicatior 


in t 
is the use of oils, fats, waxes, resins, ete., in producing a 


water-resistant fabric. Here the water-resisting material 
is ready formed. No chemical reaction is demanded, nor 
] penetrating the fiber and 


subsequent treatment, the materia 


being at once effective. 


A widely varying class of operations is that demanding 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Alumni Association of 


the Philadelphia Textile School 
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not a mere absorption by the fiber, but a true coating with 
a water-resistant medium, such as rubber or varnish as in 
the produetion of oil-skins and some classes of rain-coats. 

Finally we have for cotton goods a process which ean- 
not be considered under any of these classes. This con- 
sists in covering the fabrie with a solution of cellulose in a 
copper solution and reprecipitating the cellulose upon the 
fabric after allowing time for a partial! solution of the up- 
per surface of the fabrie itself. This yields a parehment 
like coating which resists water. This process is the sole 
example in its elass, while the other classes have ecount- 
less representatives. 

In addition to the marked variation in the elasses of 
materials employed as above indicated, distinetion must be 
made in the degree of water-proofing brought about by these 
processes. The degree of water-proofing varies with the 
ise to which the fabrie is to be put. Some fabries need 
merely to be made water-shedding, and from the nature of 
their wear satisfactory results are thus yielded. This is 
the ease with the water-proofing of practically all woolen 
goods which are used as garments. A more prefect water 
proofing in the strict sense is not demanded here, and in- 
deed would be a hindrance to the free cirenlation of air 
rough the goods. <A ease in point is the eravenette pro 
cess: In the normal use of garments so treated there is no 
water pressure to be withstood, simply the beat of rai: 
drops or the negligible weight of a little water upon the 
eoods which is readily shed. These water-shedding fabries 


are usually made by the first or the t ird veneral class of 


processes above referred to. 


Water falling upon a non-absorbent 


surface, such as is 
furnished by an oiled or waxed fabric, does not flatten out 


or tend to penetrate, but assumes the spherical condition, 


und by what is ealled “surface tension” resists the passage 
through the goods. This “surface tension” is seen in a 


narked degree to be a stronger influence than the attrac 





tion of gravity or of eapillary absorption when a soap 


bubble rests on a piece of carpet. 

With regard to the first mentioned elass of processes de 
pending on the development of a precipitate on the fabric 
which is water-resistant, the salts of aluminum are of 
especial importance. Aluminium acetate impregnating the 
fiber, followed by drying, is with closely woven goods an ef- 


fective waterproofing agent. 


Its effectiveness depends on 
he volatility of much of the acetie acid and the consequent 
residue of a highly basie acetate of aluminium which in com- 
mon with most basie salts is insoluble. Still greater water- 
proofing effeet is gotten if the fabrie is plunged into a bath 
of soap after drying again, the aluminium soap thus formed 
being an especially good water-shedding material. 

The second process involves the employment of albu- 
minoids usually followed by material which causes their 
precipitation as insolubles in the fabric. Glue, casein or 
gelatine are the usual albuminoids employed in the first 
treatment of the fabric, while among the many precipitants 
which may be employed in the second bath are tannin, salts 
of chromic acid, lime, aluminium salts and formaldehyde, 
the latter either in solution or in the vapor condition. Hun- 
dreds of formule follow the lines here summarized. 

The third general method involving the applieation of 
fats, oils, waxes or resins to the goods is the most eom- 
monly employed for woolens and outer garments in gen- 
eral. Ordinary fats and waxes applied to the goods in 


solution in some such solvent as benzine have the advan- 


sized eloths. 
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tage of leaving the fabric permeable to perspiration vapors 
while shower-proof at the same time. 

There are various ways of applying the oils, fats, waxes 
or resins to the fabries, the most common one being 
in solution in various organie solvents. 

A cheap and yet effective means for attaining the same 
end is patented and uses a simple water emulsion of the 
fats or oils and even of waxes. 

Among the materials employed in the first method of 
treatment under this class, we have to consider the mineral 
oils of high boiling point, ceresine, paraffine, Japan wax, 
carnauba wax, lanolin, stearic and palmitie acids, tallow, 
cocoanut oil and the various resins, wood tar, coal tar, 
Venice turpentine, vaseline, beeswax and finally various 
gums, such as sandarach, dammar, ete. 

In the water-proofing of fabries with drying oils, 
varnishes, ete., we have a complex method eombining the 
water-shedding properties introduced by fats and oils and 
the water-tight condition due to the production of an elastic, 
continuous, unbroken layer of insoluble material. 

In this seeond division of the third general method of 
water-proofing the commonly employed materials resemble 
paint in the composition, that is, linseed oil, or oxidizer, a 
drier and a mineral pigment or filler are used in combina- 
tion. While other drying oils are at times employed, linseed 
oil is used almost exclusively. 

With the fourth class of water-proofing processes we 
have a direct production of a coating of insoluble material 
above the surface of the fabric, usually a complete disap 
pearance of texture, but without any preliminary oiling 
of the fibres as was demanded in the second division ot 
he previous process. 

The last sort of water-proofing involves so unique a 
method that it is ineapable of classification under any pre- 
vious head, nor does it remotely resemble any heretofore 


This eonsists in the deposition of cellulose 


by the re- 


cited process. 
solution on the surface of the fabrie followed 
moval of the solvent or the coagulation of the liquid, so that 
iwhen the cotton goods are finally water-proofed no matte: 
foreign to the cotton is present. The goods consist of cel 
lulose throughout and yet the fabrie is waterproof. The 
cellulose may be applied to the fabrie dissolved in a eup- 
rammonia solution or in zine chloride. The first process 
leaves the mesh of the fabric completely sealed by cellulose, 
but stained with copper salts which, however, are easily re 
moved by treatment with acid. The zine chloride solution 
of cellulose is frequently used in eombination with such 
fillers as clay, tale, starch and pumice, and after the coagu- 
lation and fixation of the cellulose these aid in giving 
the goods a better surface and make them more imperme- 


able. 


It is stated in Manchester, England, that pure goods, 
both in drills and jeans for native dyeing, are in request in 
China, and letters from Shanghai state that this style of 
cloth is superseding the heavier sized makes. Faney striped 
and raised twills remain in good demand for Hongkong, and 
many of the leading Lancashire makers are exceedingly 
busy. Bleached satin drills are well under order for Cal- 
eutta and Bombay, and to some extent the better grades of 
Low makes are, however, selling more freely 
for Rangoon. 





You eannot wish export orders into your books. 
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DISCHARGE PROCESS BY THE USE 
OF NITRATES AND NITRITES.* 


(Translated for Corron). 

BY ERNEST STUTZ. 

In order to establish the origin and development of 
Mr. Freiberger’s process and in accordance with the custom 
of the society, the contents of eight sealed envelopes which 
the inventor deposited from July, 1906, to September, 1908, 
were read at a meeting of the society. 

Envelope one deposited July 31, 1906. 

The diseoloration of indigo by nitrie acid is a method 
of analysis whieh has been known for a long time. 

This laboratory method is not available for industrial 
purposes on account of the corrosive action of nitrie acid 
has been 


on fabrie and eylinders. The occasional use that 


made in bloek printing or with Perrots printing press 
mostly concerned only light indigo and did not enter into 
regular industrial operations. 

Mr. 


is freshly evolved from nitrates under 


These considerations induced Freiberger to use 


nitrie acid as it 


the influence of a stronger acid. The first experiments 


showed that nitrie acid was active only when concentrated 


and at a comparatively high temperature. This necessi- 
tated using print color with up to 140 gr. nitrate of soda 
per liter thickener and indueing decomposition of the 
salt by a very rapid passage (4 to 5 seconds) in sulphuric 
acid at 41 degrees Be. (measured at 15 degrees C.) heated 
to 65 degrees and over. 

The likewise very rapid rinsing is followed by alkali 


neutralization (soda salt, eaustie soda or silicate) 

The white is pure, but the fabrie has undergone a slight 
change. 

Envelope two deposited August 13, 1906, deals with the 
use of nitrate of lead. 

A good white with clear outline on dark indigo is ob- 
tained by printing 

400 oY. 


50 oT. 


nitrate of lead 
nitrite of soda 
550 er. thickener 
1000 er. in all. 
Thickener for light patterns. Two parts thick traga- 
eanth stareh paste; one part insoluble gum liquified in pro 
portion of 1 to 2%, one to five parts water. 
Cutting bath: 400 gr. sulphuric acid at 66 degrees Be.; 


L000 er. 


er. water at 92 degrees, 415 seconds passage, squeez- 
ing and immediately rinsing. 

The discharge does not produce oxycellulose, the white 
remains unaltered, even after treatment with alkali and lye. 

The lead sulphate remaining on the fiber can be turned 
into chrome yellow by subsequent passage through bi- 
chromate. 

By slight dipping of the indigo in naphthol one can, 
by the same method, obtain simultaneously red and yellow 
discharges on blue ground. 

Envelope three deposited October 10, 1906, treats of 
azo colors developed on the fabric, discharged on indigo. 

The deep vat blue is prepared by 

16 gr. B naphthol R. 


a 
*Being a 


de Mulhause. 


report by Felix Binder in «he Bulletin de la Societe 
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16 gr. NaOH 40 degrees Be. 
30 gr. soap to one liter. 

Red discharge PN is printed: 10.500 kg. discharge whit 

containing 300 er. lead nitrate per kg. tragacanth; 2.700 kg. 


t 


diazo solution; 330 gr. acetate of soda; and 700 gr. nitrite 
of soda. 

The Diazo solution: 80 gr. paranitraniline, or 100 gr. 
paranitroorthoanisidine per 1 liter, diazoted with HNO 
(instead of the generally used HCl). Dilute the develop 
ing color according to the intensity of the indigo. Pass 


through 400 gr. H*SO* at 66 degrees Be. and 620 gr. water 
at 82 degrees C., allowing three seconds for passage in a 
After rinsing pass 


The 


box containing only one dipping roller. 
through NaOH at Be. 


gives good results on a large seale. 


14 degree and wash. process 

Envelope four deposited October 11, 1906, on white dis 
charge on vat blue prepared with naphthol. 

The inventor proves that chromate and acid discharges 
produce infallibly oxycellulose and that the other discharges 
by oxydation agents give a dirty white which it is impossi- 
He obtains a perfect white on a deep vatted 
blue prepared with naphthol by the following method: Dip 
slightly in 16 gr. B napthol R., 16 gr. NaOH 40 degrees Be., 


ble to purify. 


Print with white ZB: 


ined by ZnO a 


at 66 degrees Be. obtai 


and 33 gr. of soap for 1 liter. 


5 ke. Zine nitrate 
HNO’, 


13 ke. Tragaecanth stareh thickener. 


1 ke. Boracie acid. 
19 ke. Total. 


Print simultaneously a color containing paranitraniline 


or diazoted paranitroorthoanisidine, steam four minutes anc 


pass through acid containing 36 per cent H°SO* at 80 de 


crees C Immerse for three seconds, rinse and wash 


alkali solution. Boracic acid has a remarkable action as 


decomposes the sodium naphtolate, otherwise the nitrie acid 
the old methods. 


1906, 


would produce a dirty white like in 

Envelope five deposited December 10, on white 
and ice colors discharged simultaneously on vat blue. 
What takes place is very similar to the reactions whic 
occur in the lead chambers of sulphuric acid manufacture. 
The solution of nitrogen oxides in strong sulphurie aeid 
in the presence of SO° acts more energetically and a better 
white is obtained by the addition of sulphite (or even Hy 
drosulphite) and nitrite to the color. 

Nitrates of soda, lead, zine, ete., may be employed. By 


+ 


the addition of certain weak acids or their salts, the ten- 


deney of the nitrates to decompose during the passa: 
through H°SO* is inereased. Besides the above mentioned 
boracie acid one can usefully take aluminum acetate or 
small quantities of formie acid. Stronger acids give a 
brownish white and this comes from premature evolution 
of nitric acid. The naphthol contents in the mordanting 
must be confined to the amount strictly requisite in order 


the For 


paranitroorthoanisidine red, 10 gr. napthol per liter are suf- 


to obtain diazo color desired. instanee for the 


ficient. Similarly alkali naptholate may be replaced fre- 


quently by soap. This avoids the white “halo” which might 


result from steaming in the ager. 


These inconveniences could be avoided by the use of 


acetate of lead in place of acetate of soda to neutralize the 
free acid of the azo solution. Excellent results are also 
obtained by the addition of borate of zine paste which pro- 
duces boracie acid and zine nitrate, the latter being very 


suitable for the discharges. 





f rum and stareh; the latter is better for white. 

he best conditions for discharge result from H°SO* at 

SS degrees Be., at SO to S82 degrees C., 234 seconds, the Be. 

degrees being measured at 17 degrees 
Large quant ties ot eroods lave bpeen treated by the in 

entor according to the following formulas: 


Red discharge ior indigo: 
10 gr. B aptho R. Haechst ). 
8 or. NaOH 40 degrees Be. 
oD rr. SOap RC 
Soap RC is made by combining 20 ke of eastor oil 
saponified with 17 kg. NaOH at 22 degrees Be. 


yosed with ] } ke. Hi lL. 


} 


Deeant the soap when cold. 


100 gr. zine nitrate chem. pure 


To this add 10 gr. potassium sulphite at 45 degrees Be., 


and 25 er. aluminum acetate at 9 degrees Be. (by lead 


] , . a oO ada ) 
acetate + aluminum sulphate Before printing add 12 
formie acid at S5 per cent 


Red discharge FZ: 


1 » welast 1; harve 
LSU or. white discharge 


317 gr. Ph (NO’)> OSS er. traga 


eant lickener ot. 

S00 or. tragacant 

500 er. very thiek tragaeanth stareh thickener. 
270 ee. Diazo solution. 

S0 gr. BZ paste. 

78 gr. NaNO’. 


Paste BZ is formed by mixing 1350 gr. sulphate of zine 


and 2990 er. borax. Wash after precipita ion and add to 


7380 er. of paste. 
Diazo solution: 
84.5 gr. paranitroorthoanisidine. 


167 gr. HNO’ at 35.5 degrees Be. 


150 gr. water. 


7.8 er. nitrite. 
100 er. water. Rab atand oe afies hall hour 
make up to S45 or. 
With nitrotoluidine orange tawny 5 minutes steaming 
is neeessary for sulphuric acid discharge. 


Nitrate dis- 


charge, vellow alone or with para red and white: 


Envelope SIX deposited April 29, 1907. 


Discharge : 

17 er. Pb (NO 

650 er. tragacanth thiekener. 
then eold 

oo LT. K°SO’ at 45 deverees Be. 

1000 er. total. 

Pass through sulphurie acid at 39 degrees Be., three 
seconds immersion at 70 to 82 degrees C. according to pat- 
tern and depth of indigo in a lead-lined box with rollers 
and squeezers of vuleanite and rubber. Rinse, pass into 
lime water and dye in chromate of soda. Where yellow 
is to be combined with paranitroorthoanisidine, the napthol 
preparation is made first. 

In three color painting, white, red and yellow simul- 
taneously, one steams after printing in the ager from 1 to 5 
After dis- 


minutes according to the extent of the white. 
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charge, rinse, neutralize in silicate at 1 degree Be. 20 see- 


onds immersion at 90 degrees C., wash and dye one meter 


of fabric in a bath of 15 to 25 ee. of 100 gr. bichromate of 


soda 13 ee. sulphurie acid at 66 degrees Be. per liter 
ot water. 

Envelope seven deposited November 13, 1907, entitled 
Discharge Resists on Indigo: 

Nitrates may be mixed with sulphites, hydrosulphites, 
stannous oxides or other reducing agents. 

A color of such composition is capable, in the presence 
of free alkali, of fixing diamine or indanthrene colors and 
to preserve the over printed diazo prints, nevertheless dis- 
charging the indigo in a later passage through sulphuric 
acid. 

This method gives a discharge resist which at one and 
the same time is reducing and oxidizing. For instanee, a 
eolor containing nitrate and hydrosulphite will reserve 
an azo red either direct or discharging and at the same time 
will discharge the indigo during the passage through sul- 
phurie aeid. Such colors will last very well when they are 
slighily acid. Flavanthrene R is fixed by adding it to that 
color with some eaustie soda. Steam quickly and pass 
through sulphurie acid. This method allows a number ot 
new effects, for instance: 

Flavanthrene Yellow: 

r. double Flavanthrene R (double). 
120 +g Oxide ot zine paste. 
50 gr. Glycerine. 
60 gr. nitrate of soda dissolved. 
670 gr. alkaline thickener. 
120 oT. nitrate of s da. 
30 er. nitrite of soda. 
30 or. water. 
Alkaline Thickener. 
7.0 er. dextrine. 
12.3 gr. gum arabie dissolved 1:1. 
5 liter water. 
1) gr. caustic soda at 45 degrees Be. heated to 70 de 
erees C 
Diamine Yellow: 
15 gr. diamine golden yellow. 
30 gr. boiling water. 
155 gr. nitrate of lead thickened (317 + 683 er. trag 
acanth). 
10 gr. glycerine. 
White Reserve Under Red Discharge on Indigo: 
300 gr. nitrate of lead thickened as above. 
130 er. 
phite NF cone. + 1 part starch thickener). 


hydrosulphite thickened (1 part hydrosul 


Envelope eight deposited September 26, 1908, on nitrate 
and nitrite discharges, contains an abstract of all the previ 
ous observations and in itself brings nothing new. 

This Freiberger process is new. The preceding biblio 
graphy mentions no earlier application. This fact is con- 
firmed by various patents which have been granted and 
which would have been refused or upset, if they were based 
on facts known in the prior art. There can therefore be no 
objection to declare Mr. Freiberger’s priority. 

In discharging a number of pieces the inventor has 
sometimes noticed on the first white, halos around the dis- 
charge parts of azo colored goods and particularly where 
steaming precedes the acid passage. This accident is due to 
very soluble elements in the colors. It can be avoided by 
replacing soda acetate by borax or boracie acid. 
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composition : 
650 gr. tragacanth stareh thickener. 
100 er. 
15 er. 


25 er. boracic acid. 


nitrate of soda. 
borax. 
250 gr. paranitraline sol. at 10 per cent. 


Mr. Freiberger has also used for red and rose a mixture 


of nitrosamine and B napthol with an addition of nitrate 
of soda. 

Blue and green are obtained by pure Prussia blue and 
with a direet 


yellow. 


mixed Indanthrene steam blue is 


likewise applicable, also yellow and chrome orange. The 
latter are shaded by the addition of aniline black. 

It is mostly of advantage to diazote in the presence of 
nitric acid which the latter neutralization converts into 
nitrate and which is utilized as the discharge element. 

The nitrate print colors keep better than other discharge 
colors and are therefore very suitable for continuous pro- 


duetion in large quantities. 





NOTES ON DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 

The Newest and Latest Chemical Facts from the 
Laboratories of the World. Prepared for and 
Contributed Exclusively to “Cotton.” 

BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


The Acetylation of Cotton Cellulose. 

Schwalbe has previously shown that in every process 
for the preparation of cellulose acetate, hydrocellulose is 
produced and he has suggested that hydrolysis of the ce!- 
lulose is an essential and primary stage in the acetylation. 
In further investigation of this subject Schwalbe has now 
shown that if the acetylated products be separated from the 
undissolved cotton after the first 5 to 10 minutes of the re- 
action (acetylation with a mixture of acetie anhydride, acetic 
acid and sulphurie acid) these acetylated products have a 
considerable reducing action on Fehling’s solution. Curi- 
ously the undissolved cotton separated at the same time 
has practically no reducing action and must be regarded as 
This 


velocities of 


virtually unattacked. circumstance is due to the 


very different acetylation of cellulose and 
Experiments conducted under identical_con- 
that 


acetvlating reagent cellulose was converted to the extent 


hydrocellulose. 


ditions show after five minutes treatment with the 
of 74 per cent and further that from a mixture of cellulose 
and hydrocellulose the whole of the hydrocellulose had been 
converted. The formation of acetylated products having 
a cuprie reducing power is characteristic of the early stages 
of acetylation. At a later stage the product had no ae- 


tion on com- 


Fehling’s solution, but in the last stages of 
plete acetylation the products are again found to reduce 
strongly. This intermediate non-reducing stage occurs not 
only in the acetylation of cellulose, but also in the acetyla- 
tion of hydrocellulose. Schwalbe considers that he has 
now definitely proved that in the acetylation of cotton the 
cellulose is first converted into hydrocellulose and that the 
latter then becomes acetylated very rapidly. Incidentally 
it is remarked that the conversion of cellulose into hydro- 
cellulose takes place far more rapidly in the ordinary 
acetylating mixtures (a perfectly anhydrous medium) than 
in 97 to 98 per cent glacial acetie acid containing an equal 


amount of sulphnrie acid. 


COTTON 


The red discharge should have, for instanee, the follow- 










Color Vision Among Primitive People. 


e 


It is a well-known fact that the sensation of eolor, like 


all our other faculties, is capable of being trained by edu- 


eation and experience. Children, for instance, are less sensi- 


tive in people, while 


their perception of color than older 


artists and dyers who are constantly emploving their facul 


ties in the matching and: differentiating of various colors, 


will have their color sensation Ceveloped far beyond that 


of the norma! man. Dr. Meyers has investig 


ated the possi 
ble eolor sensations ot the early Greeks in a Ssomewnhat novel 


manner. He assumes that any nation that noticed or ap 


preciated a color would probably invent a name for it, and 


though we have no means of ascertaining DY direct evidence 


} 


the color sensations of the early Greeks, we ean readily in- 


vestigate their language with reference to what thev mav 


have to sav with respect to colors. 


The result of this investigation has proved to be rather 


astounding, and leads to the eoneclusion that though the 


Greeks were the acknowledged leaders in the artistie world. 


they probably passed color by with but little notice or ap 


In the Iliad the terminology for color 


preciation. Is very 


vague. Several words oceur there for red, and one word is 


definitely used for yellow; a much less definite name is used 


for green, and there is no @efinite word for blue or brown. 


Hence we are to conclude that the Greeks mav have had 


some notion of red and yellow, but searcely any of blue. 


These eculiarities of terminology are t ehara 
teristic of Homer, but are also to be found in the aneient 
writings of other parts of the world—for instance, in the 


Zend Avesta, and the Norse Edda. We must eonclude, 
therefore, that our color sensation has been evolved in 


rather recent times, and that the sensation of red and yel- 


low arose previous to the sensation of green, and that only 
at a much later date did the sensation of blue develop. The 
lack of appreciation of blue colors is found to be not only 
common to the ancients, but with one striking exception, is 


shared by most primitive peoples. The inhabitants of Mur- 
rav Island in the Torres Straits, live in a land where nature 
supplies colors in splenéid variety and profusion. Yet they 
have very few words in their language descriptive of colors. 
There is a definite word for red, two words for orange and 


They 


yellow, a definite word for green, but none for blue. 
use the same word to describe jet black and the brightest 
blue. A test was conducted on these people for color-bline- 
ness, a hundred and fifty of them being given skeins of 
colored wool and being asked to match them from a heap of 
variously colored skeins. Of this number of Europeans, 
there would probably be six who would have been color- 
blind; that is to say, unable to distinguish between red and 
green; but of the natives none was thoroughly color-blind, 
henee their vision was more healthy than that of Europeans. 
But they confused reds and pinks, greens and blues, and 
blues and violets, and matched pale-greens and blues with 
pinks. Many other tests were also earried out, all of which 
went to prove that these natives were apparently insensi- 
tive to blue. 

An interesting exception among the ancient peoples was 
that of the Egyptians. They evidently had a very keen per- 
ception of blue, and had a definite name for the color, and 
employed it very frequently in their paintings. A remark- 
able contrast between the ancient Egyptians and those of 
modern times is that while the latter still have a name for 
blue, they show a very marked insensitiveness to this color 


when tested. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 


fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 





FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON THE QUES- 
TION OF A. C. 


E.piror CorTron : 

In my letter in the May issue, I used the word twaddle 
purposely and for two reasons: (1) to bring “A. C.” back 
at me for did I not say that he knew a great many things 
that are not so on fly frames; and (2) twaddle is a word 
commonly used to express an opinion of persons that hold 
to things that are impossible. 

It is impossible for a strand of roving to gain twist 
after passing the top of the flyer and entering the hollow 
leg. The hollow leg of the flyer supports the strand only. 
“Carder” surely has no monopoly on wisdom when he puts 
me down as the twaddler, and then gives us a table that 
shows a loss of twist from beginning to end, and concludes 
by asking where the extra twist comes from. 3.0127 turns 
(caleulated), two wraps 2.825 average turns, three wraps 
2.14 average turns, four wraps 2.9875 average turns. This 
is a loss of twist in each case not a gain. 

“A.C.” made the earlier statement that if “Y. L. Y.” 
would take the trouble to prove what he said on a twist 
testing machine he would find that the twist was affected 
so much that the roving would keep breaking, while roving 
made on the same speeder with three turns around the 
presser, would run off all right This was what I called 
“twaddle.” Now examine the table given by “Carder” and 
follow the results from two and three wraps around the 
presser, and can a fair minded reader admit that the dif- 
ference found in eight inches of roving would cause the 
roving with two wraps to keep breaking while the roving 
with three wraps would run off all right. 

Let us use “Carder’s” table, which appears to be a very 
honest test, and let me add that “Carder” deserves credit 
for trying to convey to us what he believes to be right. We 
have to begin with 3.0127 turns to the inch (caleulated). 
3y wrapping the strand around the horizontal leg twice, 
less resistance is offered to the strand passing over said 
leg. This in turn allows the diameter of the bobbin to in- 
crease faster than those having three wraps, therefore 
stretching takes place. Now read the letter by “A Student,” 
(Alabama) in the May issue and it will he at once seen 
where the twist is lost. 

When we increase the number of turns on the presser, 
we do not gain twist (which is proven by “Carder’s” 184% 
hours’ test) but we prevent a certain amount being lost. 
This is proven also by “A. C.” himself on page 363 of the 
July issue. 

The whole trouble with this complicated problem is that 
the present type of fly frame is the most imperfect ma- 
chine in a cotton mill. If “A. C.” or “Carder” have a flyer- 
lead frame in the mills in which either work, I advise that 
the same test be made and very little if any difference will 
be found between two and three wraps around the presser. 
I have both running in my mill, and if both these gentle- 
men eare to make the trip, IT would gladly have them come 


and pay me a visit, and at the same time make several 
tests. 

Twist on a fly frame comes and goes. When the spindle 
revolves and inserts the twist and the construction of the 
strand made spiral, the convolutions run from the top of 
the spindle to the bite of the drawing rolls. On the other 
hand, after the strand is twisted it is drawn by the excess 
speed of the bobbin over the flyer down the hollow leg. So, 
in the first ease, the twist goes (away from the spindle) 
and in the seeond place comes. 

One can never prove the figured twist in a twisted strand 
on fly frames for several reasons, one of which is that 
owing to the strand not being firmly held at the termina- 
tion of the presser the strand loses some of the convolu- 
tions. If the strand was held as firmly between the paddle 
and the surface of the bobbin as it is by the drawing rolls 
then we could obtain almost the figured twist. 

Another reason is that even if the twisted strand was 
held firmly at both ends, one could not obtain the figured 
twist, for most of us know that the twist runs to where 
the less amount of fibers exist in the eross section of the 
strand. For this reason “Carder” should be somewhat 
ashamed of the table he presents. Streteh No. 8 shows his 
work uneven in spots. To prove this reasoning examine test 
No. 2 and No. 8. Test No. 2 shows no difference in twist 
when wound two and three times around the presser, while 
four times shows 2.5 more twist. Test No. 8 upholds this 
reasoning by showing a difference 2.75 turns when wound 
two and three times around the presser and no variation 
between three and four turns. 

These conditions cannot be laid to the spindle or the 
rolls, beeause their speeds are constant. So we must turn 
our attention to the construction of the strand, which is 
made uneven either by the drawing rolls, or the stretch 
which results from the rapidly inereasing diameter of the 
bobbin eaused by not having the number of turns around 
the presser for which the modification of the cones eall. 

When we wind the strand around the presser three times 
we cause the paddle to hug the surface of the bobbin more 
closely, as more resistance is offered the passage of the 
strand over the presser finger when the number of turns 
are increased. When the paddle is made to hug the bob- 
bin more elosely, the diameter of the bobbin is not only 
reduced to suit the modification of the cones, but the ten- 
sion then comes between the paddle and the surface of the 
bobbin. When we wind the strand four times around the 
presser we have then all the tension between the paddle and 


tthe surface of the bobbin and no tension between the bot- 


tom of the hollow leg and the bite of the front rolls, and 
for two reasons, (1) owing to the increased tension, the 
diameter of the bobbin is reduced and causes a continued 
slack tension between the bottom of the hollow leg and the 
bite of the front rolls, and (2) the cones being designed for 
only three turns around the presser. On the other hand, 
when we wind the strand only twice around the presser, the 
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tension then becomes mostly between the hollow leg of the 
flyer and the bite of the rolls, and the strand is more easily 
stretched here, owing to the distance. 

For these reasons one can at all times prove more twist 
in a strand having the most turns around the presser. 

What does the whole controversy amount to, anyway? 
Even that we now know what has been proven in this letter, 
what can we do about it? Why not, instead, point out in 
this department evils that we have discovered in our prac- 
tical mill experience, and we would by so doing no doubt 
draw similar experiences from the majority of the readers 
of this department which would surely prove beneficial to 
all of us. I believe this department is constantly growing 
in popularity and usefulness and we can by cooperation 
increase its value still more. Wash, (New York) 
Epitor Corton : 

I see an article in Corron for July where I have been 
misquoted by “Carder,” (Massachusetts), and I would like 
to correct it. He would like to have the readers believe that 
I said tension or laps around the presser causes twist. I 
did not say so. That was the reason I tried to write on 
the subject that was being discussed because I thought it 
was foolishness to try and make people think any such 
thing. In regard to the tests he gives I don’t think he 
has proven very much, for we know it is a very difficult 
thing to get the twist in roving with a testing machine, and 
get it down to as fine a point as he has done, .0735 turns, or 
about 1/14 of a turn to the inch and I don’t think we could 
find any two men who would get the same results. We find 
throughout the tests both with 3 laps and 4 laps, some are 
right, some below and some above the twist ealeulated. The 
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average of 20 tests he shows between 3 laps and 4 laps the 
difference of .0735 turns per inch or 1/14 of a turn. But 
if we look at the variations in twist from the same roving; 
for instance the one with 3 laps the greatest variation is 
.344 or about 4 of a turn and the one with four laps .50 
or 44 of a turn. Now if we have the variation of 1% of a 
turn from the same roving with 3 laps and % turn with 
4 laps, I don’t see where he has proven very much when 
he gives the variation of 1/14 of a turn from two different 
rovings with different laps. 

I believe we carry discussions of this kind too far and 
dwell on small points that do not do any good, for I don’t 
believe 1/14 of a turn to the inch in roving (if it was 
there) would cause any trouble in running it afterwards. I 
think there could be discussions on other things that would 
be of far better use and much more interesting than these 
which are carried to a mere trifle. Such subjects as the 
one in July issue by “G. F. P.” and lots of others such as 
finding the production throughout the different departments 
of the mill. The best way for finding and keeping the 
production of the spinning room; with a hank elock and 
without; also the pounds per spindle per week on the dif- 
ferent numbers of yarn from the hank clock and without. 
The best system for keeping the machinery and floor clean 
and the machinery oiled. The best way of handling the 
yarn from the spinning to the spoolers and winders, inelud- 
ing spooling and winding. The ratio of spooling spindles 
to spinning spindles. Calculations for gears, twists, drafts, 
speeds, yarns and production. Also the most correct way 
of getting the production. 

The best way of keeping down waste in all departments. 
Why some departments are short of help while other de- 










































a 1 
These are some ot the prob- 


ip and try to get the different ideas 


mm different readers and put tnen together with our own 


ind use them to the best advantage to ourselves and our 
é ) vers 

hope the readers of Corron will take up some of these 
roblems and a great many more. Let us make the practical 


ission part of Corron be of increased interest 


dwelling on these fine points 


d benefit to all and stop 


1. This, of course, expresses my personal 


| believe this opinion will be coneurred in by 


Ss iall be 


hers think differently, we 


(Maryland). 


howevy er, ol 


‘ir views. H. E. W. 


COTTON : 
1} 
] } 


Having read all the answers to 


ue Mas tha 
[ am still of tl that increasing or decreasing the 


the question of 


e opinion 


lyer presser does not put in or take out 


wrappings on al 


twist. but owing to the decrease of the tension or drag 


between the presser and bobbin the roving is wound on in 


1 loose condition. Hence the diameter of the bobbin is in 


of course this increases the surface speed of 


) 
anda 


( reased 


making it of lighter hank 


ching the roving, 
Now, as tl] 


ence the flyers are all the same, the twist of 


same, thus stret 


and more yards. e speed of the spindles and 


this roving 


1] the same as that of the other bobbins, 


will of necessity be 


with the exception of the stretching which has taken place, 
per inch just in the ratio of 
the 
the actual twist is 
Now with this be- 


that 


reduce the twist 
We know that 
twist vary. That is to 


ealeulated twist. 


vhieh will 
he strete the caleulated twist and 


actual say, that 


ilways less than 
with 


ore us we are forced to draw the conclusion 


ir wrappings (where the stock will stand it) the tension 
lds the roving more firmly and does not allow it to slip, 
in actual twist and ecaleulated 
“Carder.” 


thus decreasing the difference 
twist, as one ean see by referring to the tests of 
However, if the stock is not good, the four wrappings will 
have a tendency to stretch the roving and thus deerease the 
twist. I think “A. C 


discussion. 


a good one and for one, I 


But I 


lav aside our rough way of criticising and making sareastic 


ld 


.” asked us 
have enjoved the think we should all 
neither elevating nor educating. 


Student 


arks, as they are 


(Alabama). 


THINKS THE COTTON WOULD GIVE THE 
MOST TROUBLE. 


Eprror Corron: 
I find it diffieunlt to understand clearly the question of 


“hh. 5c oe 


} 
| 


he weather, 


trouble in a cotton 
the mill. 


as to which is the most 
the eondition of 
difficult 


mill, I the eotton or 


[I have never found these very where a 


remedy was available and reasonable results expected. If 


any of 


“X.Y. Z. A.” has placed these on a level and considered the 
cotton mill as a whole without specializing any one depart- 


ment, I would say that the eondition of the cotton would 


} 


rive tne 


most trouble. 
[ have had some practical experience in all departments, 
from the pickers to the jacquard loom; have mixed and 


spun about thirty different grades and shades of eotton, 
ineluding 
fs to 150’s. In 
devote the greater part of my energy to putting the ma- 


Egyptian, upland, peeler and sea island, from 


taking charge of a room I would first 


chines into first-class condition and adjusting them to the 
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handled and then to the enforcement of a set 


to the eare of the room and machines, to which 


stock to be 
of rules as 
clauses may be added from time to time aceording to the 
disposition of the help and the results obtained. 

the 
The 


adjustment of these needs some experience; both the inside 


i 


As to the weather conditions, that is the heat and 


moisture in the air, I keep a record every two hours. 
and outside eonditions must be considered in keeping this 
adjustment as near a standard as possible. For example: 
If the 


too damp (perhaps because it was raining outside and the 


inside humidity was shut off and the air was still 


temperature was high inside), opening the transoms and 
letting in a little outside air even at this time would gen- 
erally bring both nearer the standard. Increasing’ the heat 


will generally tend to raise the moisture. 

My idea in saying that the eotton will give the most 
trouble is that when one is handling a dozen or more differ- 
ent kinds it requires constant supervision, while in another 
case, when a system is once adopted, it requires little 
trouble to keep it up. 

In the eard room the amount of short stock, grade, color, 
general running quality and what the product is to be used 
for all be considered, that is in hosiery with its soft 
twist where all nap and dirt will adhere to the surface in 


musi 


ereat care should be viven to eliminate these and 


finishing, 


in running a warp yarn a lighter color should be mixed for 
warp than for filling as the excess twist tends to give it a 


darker shade. One must be constantly on guard to keep 


each stock up to its standard. 


In the spinning room it must be watched to see that it 


sing tne eor- 


holds its weight and draws properly, thus ta 


rect amount of twist. 
In the finishing and weave rooms it is hard to eliminate 
here the cotton must be 


any of the former items but even 


considered. I have always found where these things are 
put into practice that the production will take eare of itself. 
A. C. (Mass.) 


ANOTHER ANSWER FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIBER. 





Eprror Corron: f 
Referring to the questions by “New Subscriber,” in the 
July issue, will First, that his ecards are provided 


say: 
with a stripping comb that is adjustable. If his flats are 
not kept clean he ean set the comb up a little closer to the 
flats, but not too close, or the back action of the comb is 
The flats 


with a revolving brush, that acts on the flats in a cleaning 


liable to injure the clothing. are also cleaned 


capacity, probably it is worn out or not set close enough. 
There are various reasons why fly frames of some makes 
lighter than others. The machine builders 


are weighted 


have different ideas regarding the weights. There are dif- 
Direct dead weights, weight- 

Also 
Metal- 


The 


ferent methods of weighting. 
ing by means of a spring, the lever weighting, ete. 
the heavier the stock the more weighting is needed. 
lie rolls do not need as much weight as common rolls. 
faster the r p m of the rolls, the more weight is needed. 
“New Subseriber” then asks how one could set the rolls 
One 
ould set them most any way and some mill men do set them 


on various frames and under specified conditions. 


most any way. But as this 1s a practical question and one 


that is of much importance, I will try to give a practical 
answer. The spacing of rollers is one of the most im- 


portant points relating to cotton mill machinery. And the 
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conomy and Frrotection. 

HE fire standards for theatre buildings are especially rigid. It is significant, therefore, that 

a large number of theatres throughout the country carry Barrett Specification Roofs. These roofs 
take the base rate of insurance and are acceptable to fire underwriters everywhere. ‘ 

Their cost is less than that of any other permanent roof covering; they require no expenditure 
whatever for maintenance and usually last about twenty years. 

A Barrett Specification Roof consists of five plies of tarred felt and \ 
piteh with a top covering of slag, gravelor tile. Being one contin- \ 
nous sheet with no laps or seams, it blankets the flamesin case of 
fire and will last until the supports beneath are entirely de- 
stroyed. From the standpoint of both economy and pro- 
tection such roofs should be used cn all permanent 
buildings. \ 

A copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing ready 
for incorporation into your building plans, sent free \ 
on request. Address nearest office. 

BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO \\ 
New York Chicago Philadelphia \\ 
Boston St. Louis Kansas City \\ 

i Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis \\ 
i Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham \\\ 
i rHE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd. \ 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg \\ 

St. Johns, N. B., Vancou Y . 7 \\ 

ver, Halifax, N. S., Syd- Special Note \\ 

ney, N. S. eS a ae \\ 

We advise incorporating in \\ 

“i plans the full wording of \ 

F'oli’s Tueatre. The Barrett Specification, \\ 

Worcester, Mass. * ant > : 

Leon H. Tempest & Son in order to avoid any mis- 
Architects understanding. \ 
Geo. W. Carr Co., \ 
Roofers \\\ 
If any abbreviated form is \ 
desired, however, the fol- \\ 
lowing is suggested: \ 
\\ ‘ 
ROOFIN G—Shall be a \ 
3arrett Specification . Roof \ 
laid as directed in printed \ 
Specification, revised Au- \\ 
gust 15th, 1911, using the \\\ 
materials specified and \ 


subject to the inspection / 
lequirement. \ 
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distance from bite to bite between two pairs of rolls is 
roverned by the length of the staple, the bulk of the stock, 
the amount of the draft, and amount of the twist and the 
kind or character of the eotton, whether wiry or harsh, or 
smooth and silky. The rolls must be spaced so that the feed 
roll releases the cotton before it is operated on by the next 
pair of rolls. If this is not done the fibers will be strained 
ind broken. Rapidly revolving rolls must be set wider than 
those with slower speed, but do not get the idea that sinee 
the front pair of rolls on a fine fly frame revolves faster 
than the back pair that the front pair should be set the 
widest. As other things must be considered. 

When the stock is started in the drawing frames it is of 
a large bulk and hard to draw and by setting the rollers a 
good distance apart, the fibers are easily drawn out from 
the others without being strained or broken. This state- 
ment holds good to a certain extent throughout the drawing 
process. As the stock passes from the third pair of rolls 
to the second it is lighter owing to the reduction that took 
place between the fourth and third pair of rolls. And for 
this reason the third and second pair of rolls can be set 
closer together without injury to the stock and so on clear 
through to and ineluding the ring frame. Therefore the 
distance from the bite to bite or the distance between each 
pair of rollers in a set of drawing rollers either on draw- 
ing, fly frames or ring frames, increase from the delivery 
roll to the feed roll. 


2nd to 3rd. 


Nt i ig ian ia 1 5/8 1 7/8 
Intermediates .......... 1 5/8 1 7/8 
Fine frames ......... « LSA 1 11/16 
Ring frames ........00. 1 5/16 1 7/16 


The table gives a correct setting from the slubber 
through, and I am sure that this setting will give results, 
as I have run them myself. 

I do not exactly understand the fourth question. Does 
he want a remedy for these evils? In speaking of the 
bunches in the yarn, does he mean that his filling is bunch- 
ing in the cloth or does he mean that it is bunches of ecot- 
ton twisted to the yarn, better known as “gonts?” Just ask 
this question again and I am sure some of the readers of 
CoTtron will help you. Student (Alabama). 


A CORRECTION. 





Eprror Corton: 

In my article on “Average Numbers in the Spinning 
Room,” which appeared in the August issue of Corron, a 
small mistake in the figures in some way was allowed to 
slip into the ealeulation, making a slight error in the final 
average counts spun. The figures gave 44,520 hanks of 
No. 12’s yarn when it should have been 56,420 hanks. This 
changes the total number of hanks from 303,395 as given, 
to 315,295 and changes the average number from 13.07 
counts to 13.59 counts. 

This was a mistake for which I am to blame, the error 
in some way not being detected until my attention was 
ealled to the matter after the article had been published. 
However, the principal of the calculation remains the 
same, and was what I was particularly anxious to bring 
out. B. M. P. (North Carolina). 
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COST ACCOUNTING. 


Error Corron : 

The subject of accurate cost accounting in the manufac- 
ture of all classes of cotton goods is a problem confronting 
the industry and which most manufacturers have not yet 
solved to their entire satisfaction. Diversified conditions 
almost preclude the possibility of formulating a system 
which can be used in all mills. 

The writer is more familiar with existing conditions in 
the hosiery branch of the cotton industry. The National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers have 
given much time and serious thought to the question, as 
yet no system has been evolved which can be used by every 
manufacturer as a basis on which to compute the cost of 
his product. The item of overhead expense naturally varies 
with the volume of production; the mill producing 2,000 
dozen per day economically managed possesses an advan- 
tage over the mill turning out 1,000 dozen per day; there 
is also a wide divergence of opinion as to what expendi- 
tures are properly chargeable to overhead expense. Here 
is where the technically trained expert would prove of value 
to the practical mill owner. 

An owner of a small mill could not understand why he 
did not make money; he was broad minded enough to go to 
a large competitor with his cost figures, it was very quickly 
demonstrated to him that his overhead expense did not in- 
clude items which should have been charged against that 
account. A revision of his figures revealed the fact that he 
was selling goods at cost and during slack periods below 
cost; it is needless to state that his method of figuring 
underwent a radical change. This lack of knowledge oper- 
ates against the man who is selling goods at cost, also 
the manufacturer who has arrived at approximately cor- 
rect cost figures, as he must meet competition or lose 
business. 

A “get together” spirit and comparison‘of methods will 
go a long way toward solving an intricate problem and 
the sooner it is done the sooner we will come to a better 
understanding of the cost of manufacturing. 

E. Me. D. B. ( Maryland.) 


GROWING FLAX FOR LINEN. 





BY J. M. 


This is a new subject for Corron and it may be of in- 
terest to some of your readers. In the cultivation of flax 
for linen the soil must be good a light loam which requires 
to be ploughed up in fall and exposed to frost and snow. In 
the early spring it must be broken up and cleared from 
weeds so that in sowing the seed and after it has taken root, 
there may be as few seeds as possible. Plant the flax seed 
when frost has disappeared about the same as oats and 
when it has attained about 3 inches in height, any weeds 
that have taken root should be pulled out, so that there will 
be less obstruction to the growth of the flax. 

When ripe, the stem has attained about 36 inches, bear- 
ing a pod which contains the seed and the plant strips off 
its leaves and turns a light yellow. Then it is pulled from 
the roots by hand and placed in bundles or sheaves, bound 
around the center by a strap made from the flax or any other 
substitute. It is then put into water called dams with the 
roots down and weighted so it cannot get above the water, 
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COTTON 


THERE ARE OVER 300 IMITATIONS OF 


RU-! BER- SID 


Some of these imitations R ike /RU-BER-OID but that is merely on the surface. The 
roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 
appeara.ce only. 

As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


RU-BER-OlD 
* Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 
Unless the RU-BER-O|D Man is shown on|theloutside 
wrapper,''the roofing is not the genuine RU-BER-OID 





lied night 


The permanently colored prepared roofing 


P The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


The Standard Paint Company, 


100 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 





DENVER. 





seamen BOSTON, 
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where it remains long enough to rot the stems so that the 
stem will break away from the fiber. When it has been 
thoroughly watered it is taken out and spread in rows to 
dry, after which it is again gathered and bound together 
in sheaves and taken to the mill for seutching. 

This process consists of running it through wooden 
rollers grooved and fitting similar to the teeth of a driving 
wheel, or gear, which crushes the stem and makes the process 
of seutching more easy. The seutching is done by a revolv- 


ing shaft attached to which are sets of blades resembling 





OTIS ELEVATOR CONTROLLER PARTS 
CABINETS. 


In order to facilitate and quicken repair service in the 
event of unexpected breakdowns, or worn parts on elevator 
controllers, there has been designed for the convenience of 
engineers and all who are responsible for elevator mainte- 
nance, a useful device known as the controller parts cabinet. 
This is a compact, strongly made steel box and contains the 
essential parts of the type of controller furnished with the 
elevator machine installed. By hanging it in the engine 
room, the engineer may, at an instant’s notice, replace a 
worn part of the controller, and by referring to the cata- 
logue on the inside of the cabinet cover, order immediately 


a new part to replace the part removed, keeping the cabinet 


complete for repair work, at all times. 





THe CABINET FOR THE 3F CONTROLLER. 

The advantages of having one of these cabinets in the 
engine room are obvious. Repairs can be made immediately, 
elevator service will not be impaired, and there is always at 
hand a remedy for any controller trouble. At present, these 
eabinets are being’ manufactured for direct eurrent con- 
trollers only, and are furnished for the following familiar 
types of controllers used with Otis standard drum and trae- 
tion machines of all voltages—HKS, 3F, 3FA, 3FD, 6F, 
6FC, 6FD, MF2, MF4, and MF4B. It is stated that, the 
price charged for these cabinets is nominal. They are manu- 
factured by the Otis Elevator Company, Eleventh Avenue 


and Twenty-sixth street, New York City. 





NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 
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an air fan. The flax is held in the hand on a wooden rest, 
where the blades are revolving, and the scutcher, by occa- 
sional turning, separates the fiber from the stems, the pure 
flax from the tow. The latter makes a coarse grade yarn. 
The pure flax is put in bundles of 14-pound “stones,” and 
the flax is ready for the buyer, who is sent from the spin- 
ner and grades the flax according to quality. It is then 
taken to the mill, where after going through various pro- 
cesses of refining, it is spun into yarn wraps and wefts and 
made into linen. 


THE TRADE PRESS CONVENTION. 


William H. Ukers, chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the eighth annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations to be held at the Hotel 
Astor, September 18 to 20, has announced the complete pro- 
gram for the three days sessions. 

The opening session, Thursday morning, September 18th 
at 9:30, will be a keynote meeting, having for its 
subject: “Business Promotion Through Trade Press Effi- 
ciency.” 

After the address of welcome by President H. M. Wilson, 
of New York Trade Press Association, the response and 
annual address by President H. M. Swetland and the annual 
report of the Seeretary-Treasurer, E. C. Johnston, there will 
be a series of ten minute outlook addresses by the presi- 
dents of the various local associations. After this, R. R. 
Shuman, of Chicago, will deliver an address on the sub- 
ject, “The New Force in Business,” to be followed by Elton 
J. Buckley, who will speak on “The Weakest Spot in Trade 
Press Efficiency.” Between the morning and afternoon 
sessions, a lunch will be served at the Thirty-Ninth Street 
Publishers’ Building, followed by an inspection of the plant 
and publishing offices of the Federal Printing Company. 

The editorial symposium, under the leadership of A. I. 
Findley, of Iron Age, will be held at 2 o’clock, Thursday 
afternoon, September 18th. At this symposium will be pre- 
sented papers on general editorial subjects; also on the rela- 
tions of editors with other departments. 

The Cireulation Symposium, under the leadership of 
M. C. Robbins, will be held at 3:45 Thursday afternoon. 
At this symposium papers will be presented from sub- 
scription managers, canvassers and subscribers—those who 
read the trade press—giving their views as to its value to 
them, and wherein it fails to be of value to them. 

Friday, September 19th, wiil be known as “Big Friday,” 
because it contains three big meetings and the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening. At the advertising symposium, 
which begins the day’s sessions the keynote is: “Whenever 
an industry is served by a thoroughly competent business 
paper, its advertising pages offer the most economical adver- 
tising that this industry can purchase.” At this meeting, 
which is under the leadership of Hugh M. Wilson, papers 
will be presented by educators, publishers, advertisers, ad- 
vertising managers and advertising agents. 

The big business meeting will bring together in one sym- 
posium, the biggest men in the trade paper publishing busi- 
ness in America. Here are to be told the inside stories of 
some of the big trade paper publishing successes. The 
speakers will state the fundamental principles upon which 
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each business was builded, H. M. Swetland, president, pre- 
siding. 

The big north ballroom at the Hotel Astor, is to be given 
over to the mass meeting scheduled for Friday afternoon, 
which is expected to be the most largely attended meeting 
of the convention. There will be a number of inspirational 
addresses by representative business and professional men 
on subjects of live interest to editors, publishers and adver- 
tisers. At the annual banquet in the north ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor at 7 o’clock on Friday evening, John Clyde 
Oswald of the American Printer, will act as toastmaster. 
Some of the after dinner speakers who have been invited 
and who have signified their willingness to aecept are: The 
Hon. Albert S. Burleson, postmaster general; the Hon. Wm. 
C. Kedfield, secretary of the department of commerce; 
John Kendrick Bangs, Tom Daly, the Hon. Chas. F. Moore 
and Dr. N. M. Waters. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the convention 
will be the publishers symposium scheduled for Saturday 
morning, September 20th, at 9:30. Here will be discussed 
aggressive policies, standards, and the ideals of the trade 
paper publishing business. All the regular sessions of the 
convention are open. Whosoever will may come, but tickets 
must be secured for the inspirational mass meeting. These 
may be obtained on application to any member of the fed- 
eration or to the committee on arrangements. Seats at the 
annual banquet are $5.00 each. Application should be made 
to M. C. Robbins, chairman of the banquet committee, 239 
West 39th street, New York. For further information ad- 
dress William H. Ukers, chairman of the committee on ar- 

rangements, 79 Wall street, New York. 


THE RICHARDS-HINDS ROLL. 

The strength of yarn depends upon two principal fac- 
tors: the kind of cotton, and the arrangement of the fibers 
amongst themselves. The strongest fibered cotton does not 
make the strongest yarn; first, because it is shorter and, 
therefore, not capable of being bound into as strong a yarn 
as the longer but weaker fibers; and, second, because its 
greater diameter does not allow of as many fibers in the 
cross section of the yarn as is the case when finer fibers are 
used. 

It is a well-known fact that the closer the rolls can be 
set in spinning the evener the yarn. This closeness of set- 
ting, however, has always been dependent on the length of 
staple being used and is today with the ordinary roll. In 
ring spinning, for instance, one might set 1/16 of an inch 
inside of staple; any closer setting would result in cockled 
varn due to imperfect drawing. 

The Richards-Hinds roll permits of a setting well within 
the length of fiber being drawn and without any danger 
whatever of cockling the yarn, giving increased strength 
and better spinning due to the fact that more of the short 
fibers are twisted in than would be the case with a wider 
setting. In making the claim that these rolls prevent cockley 
yarn, the makers say the claim is not born of imagination 
with the hope that it will prove true, but is based on actual 
faets, the result of nearly two years experiment with several 
thousand spindles equipped with this roll running on eot- 
ton:1 5/8 ineh staple, this cotton being run with a setting 
of 1 inch from center to center on lever weighted frames. 

It has been demonstrated by tests that yarns turned out 
under these rolls have an increased strength over yarns 
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Instead Of Wood Shingles Or Slate 


Cortright 
Metal 
Shingle s 





Instead of roof-fires or leaks—Cortright Metal Shin- 
gles! Safety is a big element in the value of any building 
and safety begins with the roof. Safety from fire, light- 
ning and weather is secured with 


CORTRIGHT 
Metal Shingles 


The Permanent Roofing 


You put on a Cortright roof, paint it and then—forget it. 
You know it is going to give you protection from fire and 
weather and you know it will “last as long as the building 
and never need repairs.” 

Made in four styles, «hey are adaptable to your own resi 
dence or your operatives’ cottages 

Interesting book, “‘Concerning That Roof,” sent to all who 
request it, 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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The “1912” Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machine 


This machine will cut down operating 
' expenses. Itdoesin one operation the 
work which is now being done in two. It 
cuts the cloth, folds the edges and roils 
them up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth 
than is possible with the old method of 
cutting. At the same time it measures 
the bolt of cloth to show the manufact- 
urer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With 
the high price of cotton to-day every knit 
goods manufacturer ought to look into 
this to see if he is getting the maximum 
efficiency at the least expense. You will 
find when you come to figure it up in the 
course of a year that the labor it saves is 
a b'g item. 





Also have other labor-saving devices, 
- “ -« and upon application you can get prices 
and full information on same. 


J. A. FIRSCHING, 50 John St., Utica, N.Y., U.S.A. 





made on the ordinary roll, due to the fact that with the 
closer setting the shorter fibers are kept in line and are 
twisted in with the long fibers to a greater extent than could 
possibly be the case with a wider setting. % 

Previous to the introduction of this roll in a mill run- 
ning fine carded yarns from 1 1/4 inch Egyptian eotton, 
considerable trouble was had in spinning 60’s and 70’s, and 
at that time no one spinner was given more than one frame 
of these fine numbers. Since the introduction of these rolls 
the mill is running their 70’s carded from 1 1/4 inch Egyp- 
tian stock with a setting of 1 1/16, or as close as they can 
get on account of the diameter of their rolls (11/16 front, 
and 15/16 middle roll) and the work on these fine numbers 
is now running so well that instead of scattering these num- 
bers throughout the room so that no one spinner will have 










are today running as many as 900 spindles each on 70’s 
earded, proving beyond a doubt that the use of this roll has 
most decidedly brought about what the makers claim, viz., 
better spinning. 

With better spinning there must of necessity be less 
waste made. In mills where these rolls have been applied 
the amount of waste in spinning has been reduced due to 
the fact that on account of the better spinning fewer ends 
come down. 

It has been demonstrated that with this roll a larger 
product can be turned off, due to the fact that a greater 
lineal speed per minute can be maintained. 

In mills where these rolls have been introduced to any 
considerable extent, on account of the better running of the 
work the spinners are enabled to run more spindles than 
was done in these same mills previous to the introduction 
of this roll. 

In changing from one staple to another it will seldom 
be found necessary to change settings when running these 
rolls, thus saving considerable time. 

These rolls not being covered it can be seen that where 
three lines of leather covered rolls are now being run there 
will be a saving of one-third in the first cost of roll cover- 
ing. On a short boss roll, two spindles to a roll, this will 
mean a yearly saving of considerable moment. For further 
information write to THe Metrauiic Drawine Row Co., 
Indian Orchard, Mass., and mention Corton. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





Tue Corron Weaver’s HANDBOOK. By Henry Broug- 
ham Heylin, of the Royal Technical Institute, England. 
326 pages. 358. illustrations. Price $2.50 net. Published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The object which the author had in view in the prepara- 
tion of this work was first in the interest of technical edu- 
cation; and second to place before the reader and student 
by simple methods of deseription and in as compact a hand- 
book as possible, the principal conditions under which 
cotton goods are constructed and produced. No attempt 
has been made to exhaust the subject of fabrie structure 
and design and gauze, leno and Jacquard weaving have only 
been lightly touched upon. The book is intended to be of 
great help to practical department heads, overseers, weav- 
ers, designers, ete., who feel the need of assistance along the 
line of their trade. The different branches of work in the 
book are divided under the general head of weaving, de- 
signing, the power loom and its accessories, analyzing the 
cloth, cloth quoting or costing, yarns for manufacturing pur- 
poses, the selection of warp yarns and yarn testing, reed 
and heald counting and calculations, important labor units 
in a weaving mill, and a miscellaneous chapter on a variety 
of subjects. One unique feature of this book is the 
binding in of blank pages interspersed with thick heavy 
paper blue pages for notes on yarn textures, sketching, 
costing, weave structures, power loom mechanism and quan- 
tities, and also ruled paper for weaving plans. This ar- 
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more thah, éne frame as was formerly done, these spinners 
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rangement will allow the practical mill man to keep his own 
notes in connection with a valuable book of reference at all 
times. It will doubtless be well received by those of Cor- 
TON’s readers who are interested in the weaving end of the 


business. 





CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT OF A Corron MILL. 
766 pages. Numerous illustrations. Price $3.00, postpaid. 
Published by Frank P. Bennett & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

This volume is a compilation of articles which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the: American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter. For convenience, these articles have been divided 
into four headings as follows: Mill Construetion and 
Power; Cotton Mill Management; Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing; and Cotton Mill Cost Finding. 463 pages are 
devoted to the second department on Cotton Mill Manage- 
ment and it contains a large amount of interesting ma- 
terial. It has the ear marks of the same author in all or 
nearly all its text and indicates a thorough knowledge of the 
little things around a cotton mill that count so much in the 
successful operation of such a mill. It will be read with 
interest by a great many men connected with the manu- 
facture of textiles, but it would have made a much stronger 
work if the various departments had been suitably divided 
into chapters telling a more continuous story of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and eliminating a large quantity of 
the subheads, which serve no real purpose and tend to 
detract from the otherwise neat appearance as well as 
divert the readers’ attention as he goes over the printed 
page. It would doubtless have attracted more widespread 
attention if the names of the authors of the various articles 
utilized had been ineluded and they had been given credit 
for the preparation of such articles. This would have in- 
ereased the individuality of the book as a whole. 


THE USUAL RESULT. 

When the I. W. W. leaders incite a strike and adopt the 
association’s usual methods of sabotage and violence, the 
result ean be forecasted by a study of almost any of their 
recent attempts. Take the case of the Draper Company: 
On March 31st the men in their manufacturing department 
numbered 2077; on April 3d, 1253; and on July 31st, 2103. 
As the men went out on the strike April 1st, the March 31st 
figures show the number of men required at that time to pro- 
duce the average output as it had been running for several 
months previous. The April 3d figures give the number of 
men on the date that the demands of the I. W. W. formu- 
lated. The July 31st figures show that the vacancies have 
all been filled and that they had 26 more men than before the 





trouble began. 

It will take some time to get all departments thoroughly 
regulated, but they report improvement every day, and the 
output is rapidly inereasing. In a recent announcement 
in Cotton Chats they again thank their many friends, eus- 
tomers, stockholders, loyal employes, and the general public 
for the cooperation and sympathy extended to them at the 
time of the difficulty. 





Headquarters for finishing compounds, sizings and 
starches of all kinds are the offices of THe Arasot Mra. 
Co., 100 William St., New York. They keep constantly 
adding to their line and are prepared to meet any special 
need and local condition. 
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BOSTON TEXTILE WEEK. 

The fourth national textile exhibition under the auspices 
of the Textile Exhibitors Association will be held at the 
Mechanics Building, Boston, from April 27 to May 2nd, 
1914, inelusive. This textile exhibition will allow the eotton 
manufacturer to come face to face with the newest and 
best developments in machines and processes for improv- 
ing mill conditions and mill products. The various associa- 
tions of cotton manufacturers have been invited to hold their 
spring conventions in conjunction with this exhibition and 
a hall will be furnished for that purpose in the same build- 
ing with the exhibition. This invitation will probably be 
largely accepted. 

While this exhibition of textile machinery has been 
held on prior occasions, at no time since the organization 
of the Textile Exhibitors Association has anything been 
undertaken anywhere near the seale of the present éxhibi- 
tion. The entire Mechanics Building has been engaged for 
that week and with the 125,000 square feet of floor space 
available, the association is planning to give the largest and 
best display ever made of textile machinery and allied in- 
terests. The allotment of space and of other details of 
this magnificent exhibition will be under the general man- 
agement of Chester I. Campbell, the popular seeretary and 
treasurer of the Textile Exhibitors Association. All com- 
munications in relation to space or exhibits should be ad- 
dressed to him at 5 Park Square, Boston. 





The Mason Machine Works officially announce the re- 
moval of their Southern office. to Greenville, S. C., on 
August 15, 1913. 
representative, will still be in charge of the offices in their 


Edwin Howard, the popular Southern 


new location. This change was deseribed at some length 


in the July issue of Corron. 





The Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New York City, 
are sending to the trade color ecards describing their diamine 
jet black, GG extra cone. and BB extra cone.; also immedial 
indone B. S. cone. Copies of these color cards may be 


secured on application. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this department 





GEORGIA, 

ATHENS The machinery for the No. 2 mill of the Athens 
Mfg. Co. is being erected, and the mill is expected to be in op- 
eration by Oc*ober 15 

CALHOUN The Echota Mills are to double the capacity of 
their plant and ave placed an oder for the additional 5,000 
spindles with Rogers W. Davis, of the Saco-Lowell Shops 

LA GRANGE. Among the cotton mill improvements that have 
been recently made in this city are 30 houses .or the Dixie Co*- 
ton Mills, costing $20.000; eight houses for the LaGrange Mills 
costing $6,500; 12 houses for the Elm City Mills, and Unity Cot 
ton Mills costing $9.000; and an extens on to the Dixie Cottos 
Mills costing $75,000 

INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The Indianapolis Bleaching Co., is planning 
to erect a five-story concret’ cotton warehouse. When thts 
new warehouse is completed, the present werehouse will be con- 
verted into a welfare house for the women workers of this com- 
pany, which will be in charge o fa matron under the auspices of 
the Y¥. W. C. A. It will be furnished up in an attractive man- 


ner and will be opened evenings and Sundays as well as week 


days. 


COTTON 








NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The Keystone Knitted Fabric Company, New York 
City, incorporated, with a cap-.tal of $25,000, by Jean Bey, John 
Fraser and Herman H. Haltermann. 

MOHAWh. The Elastic Spring Knit Corporation incorporated 
to manufacture hosiery and underwear. Capital, $250,000. In 
corporators: J. M. Sullivan, William Fk. Powell and Arthur W. 
sritton. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

ALBEMARLE. Extensive improvements are being made to 
the plant of the Wiscasset Mills, including a 200-foot smoke- 
stack with an 81%4-foot flue. This is -o replace the smaller stack 
which has been torn down. 

BLADENBORO. It is reported that the Bladenboro Cotton 
Mills have recently purchased a 25 Kva. Terry turbo-alternator. 

CHARLOTTE. A new eight-room sca lilding is being 
erected at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill at this place. It is to 
cost $12,000 when completed. 

GREENSBORO. The Proximity Mfg. Co., are soon to place 
in operation for an electric drive in its mill a 987 Kva Curtis 
turbo- generator, with the necessary motor generator sets, trans 
formers and motors. 

GIBSONVILLE. The Gibsonville Hosiery Mills, capival stock 
$100,000, incorporated by J. L. Kernodle, G. W. Fogleman, W. 
Michael and others. 

LEXINGTON, Theh Erlinger Cot‘on Mills are to install elec 
trical apparatus, including an 1875 Kva. Curtis turbo-generator, 
with exci‘er, 1800 Kw. motor-generatcr set, transformers, switch 
boards, accessories, including 800 motors. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
ROYERSFORD The contract has been awarded bv the Pro 
gressive Knitting Company for the erection of a new building 
to be feur stories high, 138 x 50 feet. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The Roseknit Hosiery Company has been 
incorporated, capital $20,000, by Frank wu. Rosenfeld, Gerald L. 
Rosenfeld and James Dunlop. Corporation succeeds company of 
same name. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

ANDERSON. The Riverside-Toxaway Mills are 
number of new operatives’ houses at its village. 

BATESVILLE. The Batesville Mfg. Co., are considering the 
installation of lcoms for either towels or duck, so it is re 
ported locally. 

CLINTON. One of the latest developments along welfare lines 
is being accomplished by C. M. Bailey, treasurer of the Lydia 
Cotton Mills, who has recently purchased 50 acres of land and is 
cutting it up into lots. Each operative may purchase one lot and 
pay for it by installments at the pro rata price that the original 
tract cost the mills. This will in time allow the operatives to 
own their own homes. 

COLUMBIA. The Southern Aseptic Laboratories, of this 
place, suffered a loss of about $50,000 by a fire which dest oyed 
two of the three main divisions of the plant on the night of 
August 13. The company is capitalized at $90,000, having re- 
cently increased its capital to “hat amount from $60,000. G. A. 
Guignard, of Columbia, is president and treasurer, and P. A. 
Shultz is general manager. This plant manufactures absorbent 
cotton for the surgical and kindred trades, and i+ is understood 
locally that the mill will be rebuilt shortly. 

GREENVILLE. It is reported here that the Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., bas let contract for the construc‘ion of an additional cloth 
roo mto the Gallivan Construction Co, of Greenville. 

LANDO. The operatives’ houses at the Manetta Mills are 
being thoroughly repainted. 

PACOLET. The Pacolet Mfg. Co., has completed its installa- 
tion of 6,592 spindles tna* we referred to some time ago. 

REEDY RIVER. The Conestee Mills are io replace a large 
number of their looms with Draper looms. It is also reported 
that they intend to build another warehouse. 

ROCK HILL. The Wymojo Yarn Mills Co., is adding 3,000 
spinning spindles to their equipment. 

UNION. The Monarch oCtton Mills are to install an 1875 Kva. 
Curtis turbo-generator, with the usual accessories. 

WARE SHOALS. The Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. has arranged to 
add to the electrical equipment in its mills a 987 Kva. Curtis 
turbo-alternator with accompanying machinery. 

TENNESSEE, 

MORRISTOWN. It is understood .aat the Holston Mfg. Co., 
of Lenoir City, Tenn., is considering the establishment of a 
branch plant to be located here. T. A. Weiss is the president. 

TEXAS. 

GONZALES. It is reported that the Gonzales Cotton Mills are 
to enlarge their spinning equipment, by the addition of 3,000 
spindles. 
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ROLLER, CLEARER AND 
SLASHER CLOTHS 















To be sure of getting mill cloths of 
uniform quality exactly filling your 
requirements, order the products of the 


American felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


solepetieniniedth ncteatak ct 





a ee 


This trade-mark, on every yard of our Roller, Slasher and 
Clearer Cloths, means best quality, best service and best 


prices. It is the guarantee of the oldest and largest manu- 


+ eine Ati 


facturer in America of Felts for all purposes. 


ORDER THIS BRAND 


If your Mill Supply House is out of stock, 
we will ship to you direct. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
103 Bedford Street 114 E. 13th Street 
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Db & C Navigation Co. 
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Eureka Fire 
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Felton & Son Co., 8S. A 


Felton Brush Co., D. D 


Fidelity Elec 
Field & Co 
Firsching, J. A 
Flexible Steel Laci 
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Foster Engineering 


Foster Machine Co 


Garland Mfg. Co 


Geisenheimer & Co 
General Electric Co 


Glenlyon Dye Works 


Graphite Lubricating Co 
Graves Co., Frank B 
Grinnell, Willis & Co 


H 


Harbinson Walker Refracories 

Co 
Hart, Charles 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 


Hetherington & Sons, Jno 


Hill, John 
Hill, Nicholas §&., 
Hoffman, Geo. W 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Hotel Commonwealth 
Hotel Vanderbilt 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Clock Co., 


& Morse 


Howard 
Hloward 
Ilungerford & Terry, Inc, 


Hiunter Mfg. & Commission 


Theo F. 


Liussa, 


I 


Industrial Starch Co 


International Cotton Mills 


Corp 


Jenckes Knitting Mach. 
Johns-Manville Co., H 


Johnson & Johnson 
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& Co., E. H 


Kellogg 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 


Klipstein & Co., A 


Leigh & Butler 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. C 
tros. Co. 
Mfg 
Geo. W 


Hyde & 
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Liberty ASSL 
Lindley, 
Lindsay, 


Bros. Co. 


Wks. & 


Logemann 
Lombard Iron 


Lorimer’s Sons Co., 


M 


Merritt, 
Works 


Matthews, J 
Mason Machine 
Mayes, J. H. 

Machine Co. 


Roll 


Merrow 
Metallic 
Modoe Co. 


Drawing 


Morehead Mfg. 
Morris Machine 
Morris & Co. 


Works 


N 


N. Y¥. and N. J. Lubricant Co 


New York Blower Co. 
Norwood Engineering 


Nye & Tredick Co 
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Oneida Steel Pulley 


Otis Elevator Co. 
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I"hila. Textile 


Psarski Dyeing Mach. Co. 
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Reliance Machine Wks. 


Riley & Co., P. J 
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Saco- Lowell 


Salkeld & Bros., A. D. 


Shops 


Surgent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Sayward, Henry FE. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sons, J. S 


Wm 


Schofield's 
Schofield Co., 
Scholler Bros. Co 
Scott & Williams, Ine 
Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co 


Sirrine, J. E. 


Seydel 


Bros., 


Smith & 
Solvay Process 
Sou. Engraving 
Southern Ry. Co. 
Spiker, W. C. . 
Stafford & Holt 
Stafford Co, 
Standard Crayon Mfg. C 
Paint Co 
Heddle Mfg 


Stewart & Sons 


Standard 
Steel 
Stuart Howland Co 


Walter 


Sykes & Co., 


Taylor, James 


Textile Finishing 
Threlfall, Wm. V. 
Thurston & Son, 

Tolar & 
Tolhurst 


Mehy. 


Hart 
Machine Works 
Frank 
Turner Co., J. 


Toomey, 


Spencer 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
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Wadsworth, Howland & 
Waldman, Samuel 
Walsh & Weidner 
Want Ads 
Wedderburn, 
Weller, Francis R. 
Weimar Bros. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
Whitaker Reed Co. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Co. 
Whiton Machine Co., D. E. 
Wiggins Co., John B. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Son, I, 
Willis & Grinnell 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
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Alex J. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2110-18 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal” Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLE SPACED HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE DUCK HEDDLE 





DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 





DROP WIRE 





CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 
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Aire Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Coolers. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 
American Moistening Co 


Aniline Colors. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 


Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Hill, Jr., N. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 
eller, Francis R. 


Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
‘heme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Bale Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Bale Ties 
acme 8 Steel Gods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Baling Papers— 


Beles Presses 

oomer 

a & Sons Co., H 
emann Bros. Co. 
Priisdelphia Drying Mehy. Co. 


Baling Machines. 
‘rompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Banding Machinery and Band- 
ings. 
Cary aah. Co. 
Draper Co 


Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 

Beaming Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 


Belting 
‘American Supply Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
“a? States Belt. 
I. B. Williams & Sons. 


Belt Dressing. 
Tos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Belt L 
Flexible “Steel Lacing Co. 


Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 


Glenlyon Dye Works. 


hert Press Co. 
& Bosche Ww. 


& Sup. Co. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Bleaching Kiers. 
| Butterworth & Sons Co., 
| H. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
| ‘Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
a & Sons 


— Drying Machy. 
| 7 ae Machinery 
| Toihurst Machine Works. 
| 


Co., 





Bleaching Materials. | 
| tee & Lane. 
— Mfg. Co. 
olvey Process Co., The 
Bloweis. 
Leiman Bros. 
New York Blower Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 





U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Boards—Form. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Bollers. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 
ply Co. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 


Toomey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Boiler Cempound. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Boiler Systems. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Boiler Tube Cleaners. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Box Strapping. 





Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Brick. 
Harbinson Walker Refractories 
Co. 
Buushes. | 
M. Cocker & Co. 
Felton Co., D. D. | 
Felton & Son Co., 8S. A. 
Business Cards. 
Jno. B. Wiggins Co. 
Carbonizing Machines. | 
a Drying Machy. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Cards. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Mason Machine ks. 


Potter & Johnson Mech. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. | 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lewell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 





Carpet Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
— Drying Machy. 


0. 

Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Car Wheels. 


American Pulley Co. 


Casters. 


Clark Co., The Geo. P 


Chemicals, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 


—_— Smelting & Aluminum | 


0. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Solvay Process Co., 


Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., E. 


ae Cutters—Electric. 
A. Firsching. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 
J. A. Firsching. 
Saco- Lowell Shop 8. 
Textile, Finishing Machinery 


Cc 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


The. 


Coal. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
Colors. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Cassella Color Co. 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
ere aee y & > 
Klipstein & Co., A 

Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Combers. 
Hetherington & Sons, John 


Cuners. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Cordage-Cotton. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Cork Insert. 

American Pulley Co 
Cotton Cloth Commissien 
chants and Dealers. 


Baldwin & Leslie. 

Erstein & Bro., L. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Frank B. Graves Co. 

Grinnell, Willis & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Putnam, Hooker & Co 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Weimar Bros. 

Willis & Co., Grinnell. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 


Consulting Chemists. 
J. Merritt Matthews. 


Mer- 











Controllers—Feed Water. 
Foster Engineering Co. 


Conveying Machinery. 
Bailey-Lebby Ce. 


Phila. Drying peachy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mch Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. . 
Cordage. 


American Mfg. Co. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Cordage Machinery. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and 
Equipment. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Buaget Co. 

A. Firsching. 
Sedat Mech. Co. 
Howard & eymoagh. 
Machine Co., Ltd 
Mason Machine Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Taylor, James. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The 
Wm. V. Threlfall. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


Americar 


Woonsocket Mach. & Press 
0. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & ne. 
Modoc Co., The 
Seydel wg Co. 
Zurn Co he O. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schoffield Co., Wm. 


Crayon. 
Standard Crayon. 


Dobby Chains. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Duaeae Rells—Metallic. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce 


Drill. 
Schermerhern Bres. Ce. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 


COTTON 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM 
HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA ...... 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
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COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending — 


Jacquard Heddles. 


Lawrence, 


Massachusetts 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Drying Machinery. 
syrorgerth & Sons Co., 


H. W. 
+ - ree Drying Machy. 
eo Textile Machy. 


Sargent’s Sons ae, © 
Textile pees belies 
Co., The 


Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
International Cotton Mills. 
Corporation. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
J. Spencer Turner. 


Duck Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 

Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 
Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. H. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The 

Tolhurat Machine Works. 
Dye Sticks. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyestuffs. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Casella Color Co. 

Smelting & Aluminum 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Dyrmamos and Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Fidelity Elec. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Ww nanouts Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Edging Machines. 
Fidelity Electric Co. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Electric Fans. 


Fidelity Electric Co. 
Electrical Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Fidelity Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Stuart-Howland Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co 


Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Engineers, Consulting. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

| wg J. E. 
Spiker, Wm. C. 
eller, Frances R. 


Engines. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Engravers. 
Southern Engraving Co. 
Extinguishers—Fire. 
Liberty Mfg. Assn. 


Extractors—Hydre. 


American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
ee Electric & Mfg. 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Felt. 
American Felt Co. 
Filters. 
Hungerforth & Terry. 
Norwood Engineeri » ae 
Scaife & Sons Co., 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Liberty Mfg. Assn. 
Electrical Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 
Crocker- Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Ce 
Walsh & Weidner Boller “o. 
be. ~_pememes Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Elevators. 
Otis Blevator Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire. Hose Mfg. Co. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawin oll Co. 
Schofield & Co., m 
Flyers. 
Dunn Flyer Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. 


Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel, 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
Gaskets. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 
Grain Bags. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Harness—Loom. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Heating and ‘Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 


Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitaker Reed Co. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Humidifying Appaiatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Investment Securities. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kiers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goeds Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery a 
Phila. Textile Machiner 
be. “a Finishing + A 


Knitting Machine yi 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
eedle Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenkes Epitting, Mach. Co 
Lindley, Geo . 
Taylor, Jas. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Lace Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Are. 
General EPlectric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
hy ~~ emmnens Electric & Mfg 
0. 


Lappers. 
Potter & Johnson Mch. Ce. 
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Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 














Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 


None too small to receive careful attention. 


| 
Manufacturers of T 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 





The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Leather Belt Cement. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. 
Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co. 
Mason Machine Shop. 
Stafford & Co. 
Stewart & Sons. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Lubricants. 
eee Jos., Crucible Co. 
raphite Lupricatin Co. 
Kel wk Co., E 
J. Lubricant Co. 


tyalield, A. D. & Bro. 
Manila and Sisal Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Mercerizers. 
Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Metal Polish. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 
Mill Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 
Mineral Soaps— 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 
Males. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Olls—Turke: ° 
Seydel z. Co. 
Oil rators. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
ae for Cotten, Wool, Waste, 
ite. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Ornamental Iron Werk. 
Dufur & Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery 
Phila. Drying "Machinery Co. 
Packing, Metallic, Etc. 
Bailey-Lebby 
Powers Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wedsworth, Howland & Co, 


Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H 


Power Transmission. 
American Pulley Co. 


Press Papers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Presses. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Logemann Bres. Co. 

Phila. ye iw Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 

i Finishing Machinery 

ry) 

U. 8. Hoffman Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co. 


Pulleys. 
American Pultey Co 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Flanged. 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Belt 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys—Cork-Insert. 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Sash 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Steel. 
American Pulley Co. 


Pulleys, Loose. 
American Pulley Co. 


Pumps. 
Leiman Bros. 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Dring Machinery Co. 
= a inishing Machinery 
(3) he. 


Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Rallings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Reeds. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stewart &Sons. 
Whitaker Reed Co. 


Reels. 


American Fulley Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roofing. 
Bailey- Ley _ 
Barrett s.S 
Cortright etal. Roofing oe. 
Johns-Manville Co., H 
Standard Paint Lo. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Round Leather Belting. 
Williams, I. B. & Sons. 
Reving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 
Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co., 


Tigeting, c 
0., 


The 


Wm. L. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 





Shuttles. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machineiy. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Hussa, Teo. F. 
Phila. ai Machiner 
= achinery Fin lie 
0., 
Size Kettles. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Machinery Finishing 
Co., The. 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
Aberfole Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & ne. 
Modoe Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Slashers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, America’ 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 
Modoc Company. 
Softeners—Cotton. 
Aberfole Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Modoc Company. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Zurn Co., e O. F. 


Spindles. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Bursaham Mch. Co 
Spinning Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Ameri. : 
Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, 
the 


and Least Seconds. 


est Warps; Best 





What was it 
ference in cost between the 
of your natural life. If a 
best card is the best help 







are the best cards the modern business world has come in contact 
with. ‘hat means much. The man is measured by his card. What 
is your measure? What sales- 
Our Smart man would write across his 
eg ecard: “I am an inferior sales 
Card In Case man with inferior goods?” 
Would you do that? But what 
does an inferior card indicate? 
It is inferior goods. That is 
natural, logica], psychologi- 
eal. Peerless Patent Book 
Form Cards are carried in 
oTEEL COMPANY books and the cards are de 
‘er tached one by one as used, All 
eS edges are perfectly smooth; 
all are flat, perfect, clean, ele 
gant, impressive, and there is 
no waste. 
Send today for sample book and satisfy yourself. Fit your measure. 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 
Established 1857 76-78 East Adams Street, Chicago 


ical 


Lost—An Interview 


worth in card cost? 
best card 
card helps to 

What kind of help do you want? 


PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARDS 






Smooth- 
Cloth 


TRADE-MAR 


It might have paid the slight dif- 
and any other for the rest 
get an interview, then the 


Clessified Index to Advertisers—Continued. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spooling Machinery. 


Draper Compan 
Easton & 
Lindsay, H 
Whitin Mac 


Spools—Metal. 


American Pulley Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 


de & Co. 
ine Works. 


Staples. 
Acme Staple Co. 


Starches. 
Industrial Starch Co. 


Storage. 
P. J. Riley & Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster eg ta Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Steel Pulley 
American” Pulley Co. 


Stencils. 


Atlanta Stamp & Peegett Wks. 


Bradley Mfg. Co., A 


Stop Metion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, 
Draper 
Wildman 


ute. Co. 


Hersham Mach. Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Tenters. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


| 
| Textile Schools. 
| Philadelphia Textile School. 


Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 


| Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 





Transmission Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 


Travelers. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinring Ring Co. 


Trucks. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 


Turbo Humidifiers. 
G. M. Parks Co. 


Twines. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Ce. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Typewriters. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


———_ 
{ ower Specialty Co. 





The. 








WE give 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES- 
UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


Southern Representatives 


ce eal sala aol MB 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. i 








SOUTHERN 
NTe]-7 Ane 





Tanks and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boller Co. 


fapes and Braids. 


Weimar Brothers. 
Valves—Steam, Ammonia, 
Ete. 


Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Water, 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Company. 

Entwhistle ~~ 2 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Waste Machinery. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Waste Washing Machine. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 


Water Filters. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., m. B. 


Waterpreef Cettorn Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 


ATLANTA, GA, 





Waterproofing Machinery. 


Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 


Water Softeners. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Winding Machinery. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Howard & Bullough, Ameri 
Machine Co. ” — 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Universal Winding Co. 





Woolen Machinery. 

Crompton & Knowles L 
Works. ei 

Draper Company. 

Leigh & Butler. ; 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co 

Sargent’s Sons Co., C. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Textile Finishing stnclithis 
Co., The. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 


Yarns. 


Daniel & Coe., H. M. 
Hughes Fawcett. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Riley Co., C. E. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarus—Turkey Red. 


Hughes Fawcett. 
A. D. Salkeld & Bros. 
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Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 








FOR SALE—A ramie machine which can 
be used for making ramie strips or comb- 
ing ramie sliver. It is of European make 
and we are willing to sell same at a low 
price. H. Kram & Co., 295 LaFayette St., 
New York City. C-9-1t 





FOR SALE—250 H. P. Richards Corliss 
z ng ine 20x 42, 88 R. P. M., 14” fly wheel, 
‘face. One 100 K. a Cc —e ound We und 
Belted Generator 250 . . One 500 
gal. fire pump. Ad irene r. 0. Box 3072 
Philadelphia, Pa. C-9-11 


COTTON vehi WANTED 


For cash—with from 25,000 to 50,000 ring 
spindles of about 1%” g ned #3 and 407 
looms. Or wil] consider an up-to-date plant 
without equipment. Address D. B t 
care Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 


| WILL PAY CASH FOR 
COTTON YARNS 


In Skeins, Cones or Jackspools, 
double and Twist. @,I am also in 
the market for Ply Yarns; colored 
or grey, in skeins; could use mixed 
numbers. Amount unlimited. 


What Have You to Sell? 
SAMUEL WALDMAN 


131 Blackstone St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cc -8-tf 





ST. LOUIS 


€. 





2 


COTTON 


PENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE 


OTTON 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





The rate for “Positions Wanted” 
and “Help Wanted” advertisements 
of 40 words or less is one dollar an 
insertion; additional words two cents 
payable in advance. Remit- 
tances and copy should reach this 
office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month. 

Replies may 
COTTON. Atlanta, Ga. 


each, 


be sent in care of 














Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Merrow No. 60. 
50 Standard Ss Machines for sizes. 

9 = 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme - for line of sizes. 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 
100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, 
makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 
) Union Special Sewing Machines. 
3 Napping Machines. 


various 











Philadelphia, - 
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NEW ORLEANS 


DUCK 





POSITION WANTED As agent or 


superintendent by northern mat n. Well up 

on yarn and absorbent cotton. Write 

Box No. 2, care Cotton, Atlanta, Ga 
C-9-I1t 


POSITION 
pens on all t 
mn quilts, table covers, —— Jacquard 
Dobby and box looms. Ten years with 
‘he Arlington Mills, Lawrence (Gass. Best 
of references. Steady and efficient. Ad- 
Alexander Marshall, 114 Oakdale 
Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. P-9-1t 


designer ex 
fancy ec 


WANTED—By 
Jacquards fabrics, 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 
127-31 N. Third St. 


Pennsylvania 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


— 





WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON FABRICS 2Uc&..osxazurss. 


SHEETINGS, DRILLS, ETC. 
8 Thomas St., 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS 











H. M. DANIEL & CO. 


519 Philadelphia Bourse, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cotton Yarns direct trom mill to mill. Singles—two, three 
and four plies for weaving and knitting. 


Skein— Warp—Cops—Cones—Tubes, Carded and Combed. 











HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 





Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Consignments and Correspondence ee 
812, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILD 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handied at all mill 
points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders filled 
promptly through our own agents from desirable points south 
and west 











The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI?.4., PA. 





PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 











COTTON YARNS: 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 


DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 





HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 









J. i Re ry Jr. 







J. R. TOLAR 
J. H. HART 


TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORE 


Members of New York Cot on Exchange 








WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





PATENTS 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dept. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. WémakeaSSpecialty ofBiadin 





1 Wend Narrow fabrics. 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
co Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 





A 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 





ISSUED AUGUST, 1913 


Factory Lighting 


By CLARENCE E. CLEWELL 


Formerly Lighting Expert, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing (‘o.; now of the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. 

160 pages, 6x 9 $2.00 (8/4) net, postpaid 


100 illustrations 


T tells in a simple way how to obtain good lighting for 

factories, drafting-rooms, power houses and offices. 

It recognizes and emphasizes the importance of proper 

lighting in accurate workmanship, manufacturing output 
and labor costs. 


It is based on a broad experience in lighting instal- 
lations under a wide variety of conditions and treats 
the various problems from the standpoint of individual 
installations. Actual results are given precedence over 
generalized statements. It covers a wide range of prob- 
lems in lighting for various classes of work, with the 
solutions that have been obtained by the author in prac- 
tice. 


It is of practical value not only to Works Managers 
and Illuminating Engineers, but to Central Station Sales- 
men who want practical information on good and bad 
lighting in shops, drafting-rooms, offices, power houses, 
etc. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cotton Publishing Company 


ATLANTA, GA. 











We make the BEST Garnetted 
White Cotton and Wool 
Mixtures, and all Wool Waste, 
that the market affords. 


Write us for samples. 





FRANK B. GRAVES COMPANY 


34 Arch Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mills at Cohoes, N. Y. 








Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 


Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 
bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
etc., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO.., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 
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BOSTON BALTI MORE ~ ST.LOUIS 





Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Print Cloths, Plaids, Ginghams, 
36 and 27-inch Outings, Cheviots, Chambrays, Seamless Bags: 
For Jobbing, Converting, Manufacturing and Export Trades. 


General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


vertising: Their superiority 


> is known to all. They last 
for years after our address BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


oF ddtdiee talihapes. SS MARER OF 
— oe Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
‘< chines, Drying Form Boards 
OF EVERY VARIETY 


THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 
thctotng Our Baskets need no ad- | iii a | C. Bull 


from _ imita- 1SK\ 
gf oe For Ladies’, Men’s and 
MORRIS & COMPANY, Chittleas’s Conds 


Groveville, N. J. 


SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
SAINT LOUIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY | CLEVELAND DENVER SEATTLE 
COTTON DUCK SHEETING DRILL GRAIN BAGS 
COTTON CORDAGE TWINES COTTON YARNS 


Please Write Us When You Wish to Sell or Buy 





SepTeMBsER, 1913 











COTTON 


West Boyiston Manufacturing Company, Cotton Yarns and Fabrics, Easthampton, Mass. Equipped with Turbo System. 





Turbo Humidifier 


(The Humidifier with the Guarantee) 


A Turbo user wrote this advertisement. 


Anything that we could 


add would be superfluous. Read this evidence as to efficiency of service 


and low cost of up-keep. 


37 cents per head per year 


“We have just laid out a routine for the 
care of the Humidifiers and have put a section 
of the work through and obtained our costs from 
this as follows: 

Our Compressor Cylinder opened every 
$ 2.13 


General cleaning of all heads in system 


three months and cleaned 


every six months 8.00 
12.00 


Special attention . 


Cleaning water filters on tanks and water 


jacket of Compressor 7.20 





Total cost of Labor for year (79 
heads) .....§29.33 
““We find that this system keeps the heads 
all in Al condition all of the time and while we 
have just instituted the work, we may find that 


later we can cut these figures.” 


A Massachusetts Mill. 


We have a big bunch of other letters just as eloquent. 
Why not ask for Catalog and proof---or send for one of 


our engineers? 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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The Vanderbilt Hotel | | 


34TH ST. EAST AT PARK AVE., N. Y. 


An Hotel of Distinction 
with Moderate Charges 


COTTON 


Commonwealth Hotel 


Boston, Mass. 
















Opposite State House 








New York’s ideal Hotel for the Sum- 
mer Visitor. Cooled with artificially 









chilled air. 600 rooms, each with bath. 








Hill. Ex 
ceptionally accessible and convenient to 
Walton H Marshall every part of the greater city. Ferfect in 


A re . . 
lanager service—delightful in accommodations 


Situated on the crest of Murray 





















Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 


which ineludes free use of shower baths. 













Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga. Rome, Atlanta, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Birmingham and a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense supplies under your hand on every side. 
Efficient labor is plentiful, and water power abundant and in- 
expensive. 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis. 

The progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future. 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 





Nothing to equal this in New England 














Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 

















room and Cafefirst class. European plan. 






sirable 






Absolutely Fireproof 










eo ee 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 










Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 










Strictly a Temperance Hotel 













Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 
























A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice THE poast une 1 MACK INAG 


EVELAND, BUFFALO, 


A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


The property comprises 2!4 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric motos furnish sufh- 


cient power. Spend your vacation on the Great Lakes, the most 


economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 

daily service between Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 
S O U Hg H E R N RR A I L W A y A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will be operated 
two trips weekly from June 15th to September 10th, stopping 
only at Detroit every trip and Goderich, Ont., every Monday 
which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the neat. Spsrtr down beens —Gooctel Day Tries 
large distributing centers. and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 
The many orders now on hand, and the fact that Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet ané 
- . ° Great Lakes Map 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. Aiton. 5. GEE, S. F. 6, Deanls, tet, 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Detroit & Cleveland 


WBE Nav. Co. 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


ie eee a i ee nn eT et eee 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
it all. 


Refer to fis No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 
LL LL I A ELIT 
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LEIMAN BROS. 
ROTARY POSITIVE 
AND 


They take up 
their own wear 
by the action 
of centrifugal 
force. 


COTTON 


BLOWERS 
VACUUM PUMPS 






POSITIVE 
POWERFUL SUCTION 
or PRESSURE 


1 OZ. TO 10 LBS. PRESSURE 
1 TO 20 INCHES VACUUM 
4 TO 338 CUBIC FEET CAPACITY PER MINUTE. 


In selecting a blower or vacuum pump 
the machine must be one that will give a 
strong, positive pressure or suction. This 
result can only be obtained by the use of a 
positive blower or vacuum pump such _ s 
we manufacture. The machine must have 
a powerful pressure or suction after long 
continued operation, as well as when new. 
No power must be wasted in overcoming 


‘unnecessary friction. 


No delicate 
parts to break 
or get out of 
order. 





Simple in Construction. 


The construction of our pump is so sim- 
ple that any one can easily understand it 
at a glance. 
used allows a very large space for air, 
resulting in a large volume, which means 


The small size of piston 


that a smaller size pump of our make may be used for a given purpose than would be the case with 


any other make. 


This, of course, means a lower first cost. 


Many uses for these machines in business or the home. 


The purchase of our pump can be made a very profitable investment as there are many other uses, 
utilizing both the suction and pressure of the air, to which the pump may be put, either for domestic or 
business purposes—a partial list may suggest other uses to which you may put the machine should you 


secure one for vacuum cleaning. 


Brazing Wireless telegraphy 
Annealing Yr hg 

‘ ssaying 
Soldering Blowing dust and dirt 
Forging out of motors and 


machines. 
Gas lighting 
Pressing irons 


Oil Appliances 
Gas Appliances 
Coal Appliances 


Atomizing and spraying Cash carrier systems 
Testing gas fixtures 
Sand blasting 
Piano players 


Removing foul air from 
rooms 


Blowing stampings and 
chips from presses 
and machines 

Milking machines 


Printing proses Calliopes Ice plants 

Melting Whistles Evaporating 

Supplying fresh air to Mailing machines Drying fruit and grain 
rooms Agitating liquids Testing work 


WHERE TO BUY THESE BLOWERS AND VACUUM PUMPS: 


Anderson, Ind Webb, Baxter Co Detroit—Chas. A. Strelinger Co 
Ashtabula, O.—Mitchell Hdwe. Co El Paso, Tex Mine & Smelter Sup. Co 
Baltimore— Fairbanks Co. Hoquiam, Wash Lamb Machine Co 
" mat. B gst — ~_ : Indianapolis—Vonnegut Machy. Co 
song ge ene <u Los Angeles—Smith, Booth, Usher Co 

Y Geo. R. Ives 


Taylor Machy. Co 
Buffalo—Beals & Co 
J. L. Osgood. M 
Root, Neal & Co 
Jos. Strauss & Son. 
Chicago—Machinists Supply Co 
Manufacturers Sales Co 
E. Sehmidt, 1850 North Ave 
Willis C. Squire & Co. 
Schwartchild & Co 
Cincinnati—Thoma Bros. Co I 
E. & J. Swigart Co 
E. A. Kinsey Co 
Wm. T. Johnston Co 
Cleveland—Strong, Carlisle & THlammond | 
W. M. Pattison Supply Ce 
Denver—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co 
Denver Fireclay Co 
Kettering Mercantile Co 
Scott Supply & Tool Co. 


wy 


chigan City, Ind 


L. RK. Bedell 


Company 


Minneapolis—Harris Machy Co 
Newark, N. J Amer. Oil & Sup. Co 


Ludlow & Squire. 


Philadeiphia—R. L, Latimer Co 


Northern Machy. Co. 


’*ittsburg—Baird Machy. Co. 


Portland, Ore.—Portland Machy. Co 


Zimmerman, Wells, Brown Co. 


ovidence—Brownell Machy, Co 


Mhddy Machy. Co 
Westmacott Gas Furnace Co 
Louis—C, J. & F. E. Briner 
Coleord-Wright Machy. Co 
W. C. Johnson & Sons 


or LEIMAN BROS., 





Michigan City Hdwe 


Salt Lake City—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co 
San Francisco—S. T. Johnson Co 
Scranton—Bittenbender Co 
Syracuse—Fairbanks Co 
Poled Coghlin Machy. & Supply ¢ 
Wahoo Nebraska—F Herrick 
Winchester, Ky Chas, Hagan 
British Isles—-Thos. Ashton, Ltd., Sheffield 
Austria—White, Child & Beney. Vienna 
Italy—White, Child. & Beney, Milan. 
Russia—White, Child & Beney, Moscow. 
Victoria, Australia—Eckersley & Sens, 
Melbourne. : 
Montreal; Canada—Canada>Mathy. Agency 
G. J.*Lunn & Co, 4 
Williams & Wile6n, Ltd 
Internationg& Agency 
loro nto—A."R. Williams Machy. Co 
Paris, France-—-Sang & Rafinesque 
Charlottenburg, Germany Victor Curstadt 
Stratford, New Zealand-——-B. Harkness 
All machinery dealers and export houses. 


62 John Street, 
New York. 








Commonwealth Hotel 


Opposite State House Boston, Mass. 


Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 


which ineludes free use of shower baths. 


Nothing to equal this in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 


room and Cafefirst class. European plan. 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 


Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 


Send for Booklet 


STORER F. GRAFTS, General Manager 





A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice 


A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


The property comprises 2'4 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric motos furnish sufh- 
cient power. 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all the 
large distributing centers. 


The many orders now on hand, and the fact that 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
it all. 


Refer to Gis No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 


COTTON 
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The Vanderbilt Hotel 


34TH ST. EAST AT PARK AVE., N. Y. 


An Hotel of Distinction 
with Moderate Charges 


New York’s ideal Hotel for the Sum- 
mer Visitor. Cooled with artificially 
chilled air. 600 rooms, each with bath. 
Situated on the crest of Murray Hill. Ex 
ceptionally accessible and convenient to 


Walton H Marshall every part of the greater city. Ferfect in 


NV . ‘ 4 nl B 
Manager service—delightful in accommodations 








Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Sirminghem. i a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense supplies under your hand on every side. 
Efficient labor is plentiful, and water power abundant and in- 
expensive. 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis 

The progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future. 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 


_-DETROMT, 
sLEVELAND, BUFFALO, 


THE ae LINE TO MACK! NAC 
P nt) 
: ~NIAGARA FALLS, 


Spend your vacation on the Great Lakes, the most 
economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips weekly 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and way ports; 

daily service between Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will be operated 
two trips weekly from June 15th to September 10th, stopping 
only at Detroit every trip and Goderich, Ont., every Monday 
up-bound, Saturday down-bound. Special Day Trips 
Between Detroit and Cleveland, During July 
and August.—Railroad Tickets Available on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet and 
Great Lakes Map 


Address: L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


Detroit & Cleveland <Q 
Nav. Co. 
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EIMAN BROS. 
ROTARY POSITIVE BLOWERS POWERFUL SUCTION 


AND VACUUM PUMPS or PRESSURE 


1 OZ. TO 10 LBS. PRESSURE 
1 TO 20 INCHES VACUUM 
4 TO 338 CUBIC FEET CAPACITY PER MINUTE. 


In selecting a blower or vacuum pump 
the machine must be one that will give a 
strong, positive pressure or suction. This 
result can only be obtained by the use of a 
positive blower or vacuum pump such s 
we manufacture. The machine must have 
a powerful pressure or suction after long 
continued operation, as well as when new. 
No power must be wasted in overcoming 

‘unnecessary friction. 


They take up 
their own wear 
by the action 
of centrifugal 
force. 


No delicate 
parts to break 
or get| out of 
order. 


Simple in Construction. 


The construction of our pump is so sim- 
ple that any one can easily understand it 
at a glance. The small size of piston 
used allows a very large space for air, 
; resulting in a large volume, which means 
that a smaller size pump of our make may be used for a given purpose than would be the case with 
any other make. This, of course, means a lower first cost. 





Many uses for these machines in business or the home. 


The purchase of our pump can be made a very profitable investment as there are many other uses, 
utilizing both the suction and pressure of the air, to which the pump may be put, either for domestic or 
business purposes—a partial list may suggest other uses to which you may put the machine should you 
secure one for vacuum cleaning. 


Brazing Wireless telegraphy Atomizing and spraying Cash carrier systems Blowing stampings and 
Annealing Massaging Removing foul air from _ Testing gas fixtures chips from presses 
Silidne Assaying oud Sand blasting and machines 
Blowing dust and dirt aes Piano players Milking machines 
Forging out of motors and Printing presses Calliopes Ice plants 
Oil Appliances machines. Melting Whistles Evaporating 
Gas Appliances Gas lighting Supplying fresh air to Mailing machines Drying fruit and grain 
Coal Appliances Pressing irons rooms Agitating liquids Testing work 
WHERE TO BUY THESE BLOWERS AND VACUUM PUMPS: 
Anderson, Ind.—Webb, Baxter Co Detroit—Chas. A. Strelinger Co Salt Lake City—Mine & Smelter Sup. C: 
shtabula, O.—Mitchell Hdwe, Co El Paso, Tex Mine & Smelter Sup. Co San Francisco—S. T. Johnson Co 
Baltimore—Fairbanks Co. Iloquiam, Wash,—Lamb Machine Co Scranton—Bittenbender Co 
Nat. Vae. Sales Co. Indianapolis—Vonnegut Machy. Co Syracuse—Fairbanks Co 
meee 7 gt sed | ae Los At wdles Smith, Booth, Usher Co Proled Coghlin Machy. & Supply ¢ 
Taylor Machy. Co Geo. R. Ives Wahoo. Nebraska—F. Herrick 
Buffalo Reais & Co. L. Kh. Bedell Winchester, Ky Chas, Ilagan 
J. L. Osgood. Michigan City, Ind Michigan City Hdwe British Isles—Thos. Ashton, Ltd., Sheffield 
Bost, Nom & Co. — Austria—White, Child & Beney, Vienna 
ee ae ee Minneapolis—Harris Machy Co Italy—White, Child & Beney, Milan. 
ee A os mroage WE eg = Newark, N. J.—Amer. Oil & Sup. Co Russia—White, Child & Beney, Moscow. 
E. Schmidt, 1850 North Av es Victoria, Australia—Eckersley & Sens, 
Willis C. Squire & Co. Philadelphia—R. L, Latimer Co . Melbourne , 


Schwartechild & Co. Northern Machy. Co. S Pt oe 
Montreal, Canada—Canada*>Maehy. Ageney 


Cincinnati—T F ‘os. Co Pittsburg—Baird Machy. Co. - . 
se en pe ig . G. J.*Lunn & Co. . 
E. A Kinsey Co Portland, Ore.—Portland Machy. Co. Williams & Wileén, Ltd 
Wm "?. Zatmetan Co Zimmerman, Wells, Brown Co Internationgk Agency 
Cleveland—Strong, Carlisle & Hammond I“rovidence—Brownell Machy. Co roronto—A."R. Williams Machy. Co 
W. M. Pattison Supply Co pe ct ny th C Paris, France--Sang & Rafinesque 
" " estmacott mas urnace oO > * re ‘ 
Denver—Mine & Smelter Sup. Co in bal cy ct FE presi Charlottenburg, Germany Victor Curstadt 
ver Fireel: “Oo t souls au.4 y sriner : : : 
Denver Fireclay Co. Stratford, New Zealand—B. Harkness. 


Coleord-Wright Machy c% 


Kettering Mercantile Co C i : 
W ( Johnson & Sons All machinery dealers and export houses 


Scott Supply & Tool Co 


or LEIMAN BROS., “*Newvork. 
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SY STEM 
Will Return That Water in Your 


Steam Lines to Your Boiler ) 
M OREHEAD TRAPS are being AF pen oe | 


F the amount of your steam line condensation is of 
Heating, Drying, and Cooking propositions of 


— ~ 
ate er Ae Oe of 


any volume at all don't waste it. Send for a “Trial 
Trap" and see how quickly the Morehead System every kind from straight pipe work to fan stacks 
will show savings in your coal bills, repair expenses, etc., and under vacuum conditions without regard to the dif- 
not to mention the great improvement in your heating ference in pressures between the apparatus drained and 
that carried on the boiler and without regard to the 
location of the apparatus drained, whether above or be- 
low the water line in the boiler. 


system. 
From 20 to 40% of the heat units in the water of con- 


densation is lost by cooling the condensation down to 
accommodate a steam pump. 

Morehead Traps return the condensation with its full heat 
content direct to your boiler with practically no drop in 


There is a Morehead Trap for any kind of service. Just 
state your conditions and we will send you a Trap for 


temperature. free trial. 


Address Cotton Mill Dept. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stocks Carried in 


Chicago Los Angeles Memphis, Tenn. 
San Francisco Wichita, Kan. New Orleans, La. 
In Canada—Canadian Morehead Mfg. Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


a 


New York 
Philadelphia 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 


Send in Your Subscription 


NOW 
“ ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ” 


THE ONLY TECHNICAL ELECTRICAL 
PUBLICATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Two years for $1.00 


Electrical Engineering, Atlanta, Ga. 


BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


THEIR USE MEANS A 
CONSIDERABLE SAVING 


They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 


Pioneer, Positive, Powerful 
Perpetual, Popular, Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, 


ases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 


Reward of Merit. 
Over 9,500 in use. 


If you have trouble in 
your Acid, Dye, Engine or 
Irying room, we prescribe 
the Blackman Ventilator as 
a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly in- 
teresting Catalogue to 
mapbufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton St., NEW YORK 


to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 
iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 
and can be had in the larger sizes up to 1v6" di- 
ameter with 40” face. 


Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
ONEIDA, N. Y., U.S. A. 





tenets 
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A Double Belt Pulley—Proved by 
Actual Tests Lightest and Strongest 


flat A* braced arms (edge on) 
gve perfect rigidity and, 


least ar resistance. 


Inside 4lange, to which ends 
of arms are riveted, 
secures extraordinary 
strength and trueness 



















Grooved air escape 
unproves belt contact 


‘ he No need to strip 
yet the face 1s not 


the shart. fit two 


weakened holves of pulley 

him: One thickness ss 
of steel Snugly doweled 5 oe en iad 
at the yonts Combines ONS OVEN. 





Arm rivets do 
not go through 
Face, with Possible 
protrusion of 


“igh tress with durability 


Tight clamping hub 
eliminates key-way 
andset screw fits 4 
different shafts by use _svivets. 

of interchangeable bushings,which _Frolled bead on rim, 
arermmovably fixed by interlocking davice. strengthens race at edge. 


adhe new size or style of “American” Pulley must undergo, in our 
testing room, a trial much more severe than it could meet under ordinary 
working conditions. 


“American” Si Pulleys 


owertul in 
erformance 


are compared, in our testing room, with corresponding sizes of other pulleys. 
If the “American” does not show up better than the others, it is not good 
enough and the model must be improved. 





In this way we have proved conclusively that ““American’”’ Pulleys will 
stand up under greater strain than other pulleys, even those having much more 
weight. Correctness of design makes the ““American’”’ true and balanced. 


We have sold over 2,000,000 “American” Pulleys. Less than = 
of one per cent have been reported as failing to fulfill our guarantee of double 
belt service under any conditions, not requiring a special pulley. 


Send for ‘‘Factors of Energy’’—a booklet giving informa- 
tion and tables that every millman should have. 


JHE AMERIGAN PULLEY. COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA PA. 





Warehouees: New York, Cor. Grand & Greene Sts., Boston. 165 Pear! St., Chicago. 124 S. Clinton St 


Dealers Everywhere. 
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xa 
Cost of Rope Drive : 
a 
us is 
Belt Dri | 
In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are wore than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 
drive will be from 15 to 50% less than that of belts, ad 
according to distance and size of drive. a 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte? 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your‘ 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don't claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it 






* 

t 
: 
a 


ees 


Every progressive engineer will want to 


ee | 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 


Does Away 


With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 
-- Let your 
Minimum Engineer see 
Floor this, then let 
Space us arrange 
—_ for our cus- 
Becoming tomers to 
universally tell you of 
used in the big fuel 
Oil Mills saving it is 
Cotton effecting for 
Mills ’ them. 
Gins 


OUR EXPERTS WILL 
SEE YOU. 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
‘ LL 
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‘‘Reliability Their 
Main Feature.’’ 


In case the Condenser fails “oe ics yauve 


and loss of vacuum occurs when the Engineer is not in 
attendance, 


THE FOSTER FREE EXHAUST VALVE 


affords instant relief to the exhaust of a condensing 
engine. 

Grit or other foreign matter cannot clog its working 
parts, it will not stick, nor leak, its functioning is auto- 
matic and noiseless—in short it means sure protection. 

A relief valve is too important a unit to take any 
chances with;—get the right valve that will act right at 
the right time—GET A FOSTER. 

Our new valve book contains valuable information for 
you, Mr. Engineer; write for it and see what we make in 
the way of High Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regu- 
lators, Non-Return Stop Valves, Back Pressure Valves, 
Float Valves, Pump Governors, etc. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING COMPANY, Newark, N. J 


OIL, 6 o.ctdc bi giaicce obiaes ceo cteewe F‘hiladelphia, Pa. 
i Ms bite hawes ded osee «bse s-00.5cn eee Chicago, Il. 
TES 06st cdnweleveadebnddns Seacdomengul Boston, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


519 Park Bldg., . 






FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Change a Losing Plant 


to Paying Investment 





No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 





economy without the use of superheaters—a 





broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 





superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 





may become a paying investment. Boilers not 





designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 





fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 






The Foster Superheater has many advantages 





in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 





of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 





economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 





merits before all steam plant owners. 





Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 







Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star Valve) 


The Powell Union Composite Disc 
Valve. Observe the bevel ground joint 
connecting body and bonnet. Red lead 
or cement is unnecessary to make it 
tight. Valve body outlasts many discs. 

Ask Your Dealer for Powell Valves 


Or Write Us. 


THEA W™ PowELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI 


For Mills and 
Public Works 


Low Prices. 


Shafts, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Belting, BOILER 
LETTS ERT 


acking, Lacing, 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 


High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


LOMB ARD Foundry, Machine, Boiler Worka 
and Supply Store, 


RE em AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 






J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 
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Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. ‘eet 


New York Office :-: 39-41 ortland St. 
CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 


H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents . 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, Ill. i 











When you enjoy the economy of lubricatioa provided by 





REGISTERED 1H 


OIL 


VE eae ce () 
YLINDER VIL’ roses. sane 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS NON: 


ATEN? Office 





If it does not come up to your standard of what a good unrreo staves j 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not you discover that increased production means a gic’ deal 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on more than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.” will Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
pare down your oil and cylinder —— ——— tion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 
bille—save your piston packing, too. It yf AN Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
has been doing this for forty years, it will NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
7 wep = _a saving now —just give /f and Twister Rings. 

A. C. C."" a chance. 
May we go into the subject with you? Sole Manufacturers ; 
<ELLOGG x X ) New York & New Jersey Lubricant o. 
et SS Y 165 Broadway, New York 


243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 











GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark Trade Mark 
“BOUND BROOK” “NIGRUM” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
GRAPHITE AND BRONZE TREATED WOOD 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 


REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 
14 Church Street BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSON, Charlotte, N.C. 











Everything Electrical | 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST | 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 
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How Much Are You Paying 


For Power You Can’t Use? 


Only a part of the power shown on indicator card or watt-mete. record is 
actually used. The rest of it is consumed in friction in engine, motor, shaft and 
machine bearings. But it must all be paid for. How are we going to increase 


the useful power and reduce the wasted power? Here's the answer: 


: DIXON’S 


TICONDEROGA 


- 
7 f 


FS said aed 


i] 
‘ 
| 
f 
f 
4 


sa, SOK: 


| Tois crarnite icuseauciet le revere t 
; BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
aie] JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
BM. JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 
i TT DOA 


Now, why use Dixon’s Flake Graphite with your oil or grease? Simply because 





Dixon’s Graphite is very different from these other lubricants in the very important 
fact that it stays in the bearing. 

Oil or grease may squeeze out, or work out, or burn out, or run out—of a bearing. 
* But the thin, unctuous flakes of Dixon’s Graphite identify themselves with the metal 
of the bearing and journal, building up glossy veneers of pure graphite that 
actually prevent metallic contact and thereby eliminate friction and wear. 

Then we always have two practically frictionless graphite surfaces sliding, the one 
over the other. And these surfaces are maintained indefinitely if a little fresh 
graphite is fed now and then. 

We'll need some oil or grease to carry the graphite into the bearings—and it will 
help lubricate the graphited surfaces. But we will not be dependent upon the oil 
or grease. If it fails, or works out, we won't have a hot bearing because the 
graphite will continue to lubricate. 

And these smooth, easy-running bearings lubricated with Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
will cut down our friction load and give us more available power—-and save us a 
lot of time and trouble and work. 


—— 


= THIS BOOK will tell you how to use graphite—what kinds 


of graphite to use—how to feed it to various kinds of bear- 













ings—how to make good graphite lubricators yourself. And 
it explains why Flake Graphite is the best lubricating graph- 
ite—in fact, the only real lubricating graphite. Write for 


GRAPHITE 
LUBRICANT 






your copy, and ask for a sample of Dixon's Flake Graphite, 








| Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the 
: Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Established 1827. 
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Every typeface 
strikes the printing 








center everytime 





How much 
service can you 
oa) get from your 
Il typewriter? 


Ball-bearing, Long-u earimg Typewriter 
It’s what a machine does, not what it costs, that is most important. 


All typewriters do not have the same efficiency and the same or’rator 
does not get the same result on every writing machine. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


will produce ten to twenty per cent. more work than any other typewriter 
ever made. 

How is this possible ? 

Here are a few reasons : 


It is ball-bearing throughout — others are not. 
2. All operations are controlled from the keyboard. 
3. It is the lightest touch machine made. 
4. It does not “smut” the carben. 
The ribbon reverses automatically. 
6. The type is so protected that it is not battered 
by collision. 
7. One motion of the hand returns the car- 
riage and operates the line space. 
8. It has an inbuilt biller and 
tabulator. 
9. No trouble to write 
on paper as small as 
Co a postage stamp. 
Ug 10. It is built 
9 for ser- 


tana sch 


Ra le RRC 














When We First Made Cocheco 


—Qver 70 years ago 


We set a standard, and ever since then every Cocheco Belt has lived 
It is a thing to be proud of---To have your prod- 
uct a leader and a standard for over 70 years. 


up to that standard. 


HE Se «i et et i INA e easalwias 


en ne 


LN IE A i AM IB tN 


AS i ict 





ee 


Cocheco Belting is made 
of the backbone stock of 
the best packer steer hide, 
‘anned in the slow, careful 
old-fashioned way. The 
rough leather is curried and 
treated by our special 
process--- developed in 
seventy-odd years of ex- 
perience --- which gives a 
nmrm, pliable stock. Each 
strip of leather is matched 
so that the belt will run and 
wear even. There is no 
danger of Cocheco Belting 
ever stretching and run- 
ning unevenly. Every step 
in its making is carefully 
watched and inspected and 
the finished belt is guaran- 
ceed to live up to the 
Cocheco standard---that is, 
the best. 

Shedite Waterproof Belting is 
made of the same stock with the same 
care as Cocheco, and is guaranteed 
to be absolutely waterproof and 
steamproof and to withstand rapid 
changes of temperature without the 
slightest effects. 

Write for “A Trip Through the 
Williams Plant with a Camera’”’ and 
other reading matter. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, N. H. 


72 Murray St., N. Y. 14 N. Franklin St., Chicago 





157 Summer St., Boston 
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Are you 
troubled ee 
Alligatoring? 


There is an easy way out—don't use a paint containing varnish. Gloss paints 
containing varnish grow harder, become brittle with age and are liable to 
cause ‘‘alligatoring’’—or cracking—and then scaling. 


RICE’S MILL WHITE 


Rice’s Mill White is an oil paint giving a glossy tile-like finish without the use of varnish. 
It is elastic, which enables it to retain a smooth, unbroken surface in spite of the contraction and 
expansion due to changes of temperature. It is unaffected by the jar of machinery. It remains 
white longer than any other gloss paint. We were the originators of “‘Mill White’ Paint. None 
of its imitations has the elastic, durable qualities which made the reputation of “‘Mill White’’ Paint. 


Rice’s Mill White paint is sold direct in barrels containing sufh- 
q Mit WHITE 
PAIN 
Vi . 


cient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, one coat. If you have 
that area of ceiling and wall space to cover, 
/ Barreieg Sunlight” 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board—Ask for 
a copy of our booklet, ““More Light.”” Write today. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


22 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


The Bailey-~Lebby Co. 


AGENTS FOR 


ALLIGATOR 


(Trade Mark) 


.( UNITED STATES 
PATD « CREAT BRITIAN 


elt Lacing 


A hammer is the only tool needed. A range of sizes 
that give satisfaction on any belt in the largest mills. 


“Alligator” makes a hinged separable joint that will 
stand hard strains. Its use saves time, belts and temper. 


Try a sample lacing free. State the width, thickness, 
and kind of belt used and let the lacing prove our 
claims. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


542 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Revere Rubber Co. 
“GIANT” seamless and 
stitched Rubber Belt 
“GIANT” red_ sheet 
Packing 

“REVERE?” spiral and 
ring Packing 
SAMSON Piston Rod 
packing 

We carry a complete line of 


REVERE GOODS 


REX FLINTKOTE 

roofing 

MIKADO roofing 

BAILECO roofing 

CORRUGATED and 

V-CRIMP roofing 

We carry a full line of 

Mill, Mining and Rail- 

road Supplies 


CHARLESTON, §&. C. 


Household and Factory Sewing 
Machine Motors 


Our house- 
hold patent- 
ed sewing 
machine mo 
tor will run 
4 hours’ for 
a cost of one 
cent for cur 
rent. Will 
fit any make 
of sewing 
machine. 

Price $14.00 


Our patent- 
ed factory 
sewing ma- 
chine mo- 
tor is the 
most eco- 
nomical on 
the market, 
and the sim- 
plest. Write 
for circular 
and partic- 
ulars. 


° 
These motors are made for either alternating or direct cur 


rent, as may be specified, and 


guaranteed in quality. They 


save labor and double the amount of work from your machine. 
We make all kinds of Motor Fans, Generators, Ete. 


FIDELITY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Light Your Mill or Factory With 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


“LIGHTS LIKE THE SUN” 





It reflects the light in the darkest rooms and will cut 
down your lighting bill. Can be MOTOR 
washed and will not chip off when | 7 
applied over delicate machinery. 
Is a fire retarder and when used on 
woodwork lessens the fire risk. 
Bears the label of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Can Bric 
be used equally well in the damp or “™ 
dry rooms of your mill or factory. 
Is impervious to moisture or fumes. 





IT WAS USED HERE 


Drop a postal for Booklet P that tells you all 
about Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


(Incorporated ) 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 


82-84 Washington Street, 





Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. Page & Shaw, Cambridge, Mass. New York Office, 101 Park Ave., at 40th St. 


onks & Johnson, Engineers. 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Sole Importers of Products Manufactured by 


Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin Fabrikation, Berlin, Germany 


A Full Line of Direct, Developed 
and Sulphur Colors 


MAIN OFFICE, 
213-215 Water Street 


New York 


124 Pearl St., 122 Walnut St., 12 W. Kinzie St., 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Commercial National Bank, Montreal, Canada Agents, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. McArthur, Irwin, Ltd. 
Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 739 
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COTTON 


SOLUBLE SIZING TALLOW 


This preparation is simply raw beef tallow 
made soluble. In view of the fact that raw 
tallow will not dissolve and hence does not com- 
bine with starches, we herein offer an article that 
avoids these objectionable features. Soluble 
Sizing Tallow dissolves and combines readily 
with all starches and acts as a most valuable 
softening agent. Users of this article will avoid 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the dis- 
agreeable odor of Raw Tallow in the goods. An 
unexcelled softening agent. 

In slashing the best results are obtained when 


it is used together with one of our Gums, such as 
Gum G, Scotch Gum, Yorkshire Gum or Arabol X. 
In Short Chain Sizing it should be used alone. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Agent 


"TRADE ware ( CAMERON MacRAE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





COTTON 


GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


(Yarn Dept.) 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
FRANK A. SAYLES, Lessee 


Bleachers and Dyers 


Cotten Yarns in Ball-warps and 
Skeins, Silk and Viscose Silk 


SPECIALTIES: COLORS FAST TO BLEACHING, 
Mercerizing, Laundering, Cross Dyeing and Light. 
Dyed Novelty Effects in Fast Colors. High Grade 
Bleaching of Cotton Warps and Skeins. Silk Dyed 
Fast to Boiling Off and Bleaching. 


Insist on Having 


“GLENLYON DYED YARNS” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the Market. 
Write for Shade Card, Information and Guarantee. 


Dye your 
SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 


Protect the Cotton. 
Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 


Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSSON &) LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Gastor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Soluble Grease 
Soluble Wax 
Soluble Rosin 
Olo Soffene 


Turkey Red Oil 
Alizarine Assistant 
Castor Soap Oil 
Bleaching Oil 


Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener 
Snoflake Oil T. R. Soap 
Soluble Oil Oleine 


FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS, 


THE BAYER COMPANY, INC: 


117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


Importers of the Products Manufactured by 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 
Leverkusen, Germany 


OFFICES: 
RENSSELAER PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE TORONTO, CAN, 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 


Geisenhei & C 
e1lsenneimer O. 
189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 

Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
OEHLER WORKS 
Branch Offices: 

19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY 


Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS 
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HY ORON BLUES 


FASTER THAN INDIGO 
The manufacturer and dyer of 
Cottons will make no mistake in 
adopting these remarkable colors 
where LAUNDRY-PROOF 


fabrics are of the first importance. 


CASSELLA COLOR CO. 


182-184 Front Street, - NEW YORK 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


644-54 Greenwich St.. NEW YORK. 
Southern Office, Charlotte 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sizing, Bleaching and Finishing Materials 
Formulas Furnished for All Kinds of Finishing 


Ciba and Cibanon FAST VAT DYES 
AND ALL COLORS 


Manufactured by the 


Society of Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


CUTCH BROWNS 


Superiority of Shade 


Brown shades produced with Extract of Cutch have a fullness and 
richness of shade which cannot be equalled by any other coloring 


matter. 

Consideration of this fact, in connection with the excellent fast- 
ness of Cutch should make it of interest to all dyers of cotton 
goods. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst 
Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ£& CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and_Importers of the Products of | 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
45 ALEXANDER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 





COTTON 


THE 
Solvay Process Company | 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS DETROIT, MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALKALI 


PR Na MARK. 


CAUSTIC CAUSTIC SODA ~ (— — ~ §ODA ASH ASH 
76 per ct. “i 58 per ct. 
74 per ct. 48 per ct. 
70 per ct. | XS 
60 per ct. Dense 58 per ct. 
S== Dense 48 per ct. 
Special 70 per ct. Special 48 per ct. 
Special 60 per ct. | 


The Special Tests are ! | The Dense and Special 


ge the aaa are for Glassmakers 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS 
MONOHDYRATE CRYSTALS 


||}CROWN FILLER; The Best Paper Filler on the Market 
AMPLE STOCKS ON HAND INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO 


WING - a was Agent 


22 William Street, NEW YORK 








COTTON 
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ANILINE AT DYEWOOD Walter F. we & Co,, mromres IMPORTERS 


COLORS D EXTRACTS 113 Broad St., Boston 132 CI 2 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 











WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 
are in operation in the textile mills of 












SIZINGS 


The standard where economy 
combined with the best results is 


the end desired. - 
















this country. son Gime 
waateranas Our new soluble Tallow is un- 
HUNGERF ORD & TERRY, Inc. equalled for satisfactory results. 
PHILADELPHIA Soap Powder Scouring Powder 






Southern Representative 


HL. G-MAYER, Rosy Balding, Charlotte, N.C. THE MopDoc COMPANY, IN¢c. 


FERNWOOD, PENNA. 





WATER FILTRATION 
FILTRATION 


oe BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
= a ey “NS oe OS oe Oe 2 ee ee ey 48 


Scarce FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 











A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 






NORWOOD FILTERS 





For the clarification of water, 





are not an experiment. They 





are in: continuous operation 


throughout the United States 






and Canada, giving most satis- 





factory results and have proved 





their efficiency and economy. 






“THE MISSING LINK” 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


Ask for Our Proposition 





NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 


New York City 200 Wiliams 66. J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. William C. Spiker, C. E. 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. cteuieeaa iiiieie i cubiiecs eaten 


Consulting Engineer. ° ‘ 

Weter Supgly and Sewage Disposal Textile Chemistry Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 

Evaluations and Reports. BLEACHING, MERCERIZING Buildings. Bridges, Dams, Hydre- 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 50 E. 41st ST., - NEW YORK Electric Powers 


J. E. SIRRINE, CS Sn ae oer 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Works and 


s s ¥ 
in [ Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water 
Sewerage Systems, Reports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 
roperties Operated. 


struction Supervised, 


. Td GN | alas COTTON MILLS. 
Specialty S] fF N{( [L Sencnants a manuracrunens- 
* = A m# ALSO BRUSHES. INK,MARKING POTS 
Textile Mills and Water Power Developments RUBBER STAMPS, NOTARIAL “CORPORATION SEALS 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP&STENCIL WORKS 
OFFI E LUCKIE ST WORKS EDGEW ». AVE 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. BETES SEM ococey srencn. ano stave rouse m cconc's WAAR OLD 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Iextile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 
A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 
ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 


THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT ESTABLISHED 1872 
THE STORY OF A GOVERNMENT H. & B. B E E R, 


INVESTIGATION. 


“They toil not, neither do they spin; even Solomon NEW ORLEANS 


in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
or ae ‘HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
Major Dawley’s book is the result of his experience J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


as a special agent of the Bureau of Labor, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C., Congress hav- 
ing appropriated $300,000 to “investigate and report 
upon the industrial, social, moral, educational and MEMBERS OF 
physical condition of woman and child-workers in the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
United States wherever employed." He was assigned to 

New Orleans Future Brokers Association 


study the condition of the families on the farms before 
their removal to the Southern cotton mills, with the New York Stock Exchange 


view of ascertaining the effect of factory -employment New York Cotten Exchange 
upon them. 

This is a book that should not only be in the hands New York Coffee Exchange 
of every manufacturer in the South, but manufacturers New York Produce Exchange 
should see that it gets into the hands of those who have Chicses Beasd of Tendo 


so unjustly maligned them for years. 


Large 8 vo, fully illustrated. 
Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Price $2.00. 


COTTON PUBLISHING COMPANY Private Wires to Principal Points 


Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 





















FULL AUTOMATIC, SEMI-AUTOMATIC and HAND OPERATED 


Gear Cutting Machines! 








Especially Adapted for Use in 


Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds Now in Use. 


Send for special circulars. 





The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


New London, Conn. 
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Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 


FIRE-RESISTING 
The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
> ing fans. 

Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 





Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn. Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Builders of 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


Textile Fabrics and Warps 


6-ROLL CALENDER 
Roller, Chasing, Hydraulic, Embossing, Friction Calenders and Mangles 
Cotton, Paper, Husk, Iron, Steel, Rubber and Brass Rolls and our 
SPECIAL COMBINATION COTTON-HUSK ROLLS 


Pressure and Open Kiers of all Kinds for 


Woven and Knit Good:, Yarn and Raw Stock 
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Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 








Belt Write for 
iiss Catalog Saves Labor 

or Motor Today |  SavesDyes |= 
Driven Saves Drugs | ® 

| Saves Steam | 

Saves Water | — 
Over-Driven Extractor. Catal tg 
Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
Equally 
ner pres RAW STOCK DYEING—M- wn wos ver ws good condition ms directly from bales | 
Zagine Direct BLEACHING — Biesched as and Doe tage ae sages fl OS we ane ewe ener & pee OR ACID. | 
or Motor Connected SKEIN DYEING—e » Doll a Ne Ten say Yarns are left soe ad in Cas condition for | 
Driven ar | HOSIERY— exagentgs gn pene A yt —w yd peel 
ass | sk to 20 per cent Saving i in ieee 





Cpa Fay ataiate. The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. | 


3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


TROY, N. Y. 














“WESTON” HYDRO EXTRACTORS 


Type with 36-inch Basket 
Specially Adapted for 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


The American Tool & Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 











American Extractors 


SERVICEABLE EFFICIENT SATISFACTORY | 
OVERDRIVEN UNDERDRIVEN 
32-40 and 48 Inch ; 20-24-26-28 and 30 Inch 
Basket. , Basket. 


“The Best By Test For Years” 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY @). 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 














COTTON SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


The Foster Cone Winder 


The product of the Foster Cone Winder enjoys the distinction of being 
acceptable to manufacturers of every class and grade of Knit Goods. 


Seventy-five per cent of all coned hosiery and underwear yarns pro- 
duced in the United States are wound on this machine. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building,, Atlanta, Ga, 


jo. 12 Model Cone Winde1. 


LS 
US. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE FIRE PROTECTION 
Ttavely satel wie She FOR LESS THAN 30 CENTS PER YEAR 


and keeps its lustre. It Dees not Deteriorate. 
Holds ery ite toe > The Famous “LIBERTY” Fire Extinguisher 
3 oz. Box 10¢e..5 1b. Pal ‘ Sold by ‘ : 
and dealers all over the world. Sri, i : (Dry Chemical) 
Highest Award Chicago World's Fair 1894 Will not cake. 
and Louisiana Expositic n Saint Louis 1903 Will not freeze. 
Established 30 years. Asx or write for free samples y Will not lose strength or deteriorate. 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN Co. Will not injure person or fabric. 
No. 557 East WashingtonStreet, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Ps Will net cut the bearings of machinery. 
Branch Offices, W. Y. City, Chicago, tll., San Francisco, Cal. Especially efficient in gasoline, varnish, tar, oil, elec 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.’ tric “short circuits,” rubbish, air shaft, and other fires 
Cr nce nn A Re RRR, lad of like character. 
= Liberty is absolutely good until used. 

Liberty has an unbroken record of over 15 years and 
extinguished over 20,000 fires without a single fail 
ure. 

ape Liberty has saved more property and lives than all 
f : " ’ V "K Y F - other extinguishers combined, 
THE E. HOW ARD CLOCK COMPAN} Liberty can be used as easily by a woman or a twelve 
ESTABLISHED 1842 = year-old child as by an experienced fireman. 
MAKERS OF F MORE hotels, theaters, factories, public buildings and 
aT business places are equipped with LIBERTY than 


'o) ae Jas We. ® 6 . any other extinguisher 
Cc * DESCRIPTION $3.00 each, $30.00 per dozen, “GUARANTEED” 
‘ . - Manufactured only by 
Boston, New York and Chicago LIBERTY MFG. ASSN, FRANK HOLLY, Gen. Agt. 
30 West Lake St., 1101 Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


WRIT! FOR FACTORY CATALOGU! 
Chicago, Til. Atlanta, Ga, 


For Fast Black Hosiery 


Heav y Snow White Product Produces Beautiful Jet Black 


Makes a Perfect Emulsion NEW 191? SOFTENER er Softener Evenly 


Will not separate 
FOR SULPHUR AND 
ANILINE 


Turkish Softener Glycerine Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE O. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HURRICANE ‘DYEING.DRYING"oF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


erro Sere Dryer, Giana : , Complete Equipments for 


concer ee §=> Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Scouring, Carbonizing. 


Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


Fer Cotten, For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 


Weol, Hair, Rags, etc Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Yarn. Hot Plate PRESS 
e 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA 





